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We  have  no  need  to  exaggerate,  the  plain  truth  is  sufficient 
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The  Blickensderfcr  Typewriter  is  a  New  Machine,  named  after  its  inventor, 

who  is  an  American,  as  were  his  father  and  his  grandfather  before  him. 
The  machine  is  made  in  America  under  his  immediate  supervision. 
Typewriters  usually  run  to   1,500  to   3,000  separate  parts;  the  "  Blick  "  is  so 

simplified,  it  has  only  about  200. 
This  makes  it  cheaper  to  make,  cheaper  to  sell,  and  more  durable. 
The  arrangement  of  the  mechanism,  and  a  new  scientific  keyboard,  make  it  the 

speediest  machine  on  the  market. 
It  will  do  ail  that  any  of  the  older  typewriters  will,  and  generally  do  better. 
It  has  many  advantages  found  in  no  other  machine,  some  of  them  important  ones. 
It  is  the  best  machine  for  commercial  work,  but  for  the  literary  man  or  the 

journalist  it  has  simply  no  rival. 
Over  3,000  have  been  sold  in  this  country  in  less  than  two  years,  and  the  sales 

arc  continually  increasing. 
It  will  be  sent  anywhere  for  trial  on  receipt  of  the  cash  price,  and  the  cash  re- 
funded if  not  found  all  we  say. 
The  No.  7  is  now  made  in  "  Brief"  size  for  £\i  us.  cash. 

The  Blinkensderfer  Typewriter  Co., 

Head  Office,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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SAINT    GEORGE. 

The  Journal  of  the  Ruskin  Society  of  Birmingham. 

(The  Society  of  the  Rose.) 

No.  5.     Vol,  II,  January,  1899. 


TO   OUR   READERS. 

|E  commence  the  issue  of  our  second  volume  with 
feelings  of  no  ordinary  pleasure.  When,  a  year  ago, 
the  first  number  of  Saint  George  was  published,  we 
briefly  indicated  the  lines  along  which  it  would  go, 
and  the  work  it  was  desired  to  accomplish,  and  it  is 
with  satisfaction  and  gratitude  that  we  record  the  realization,  in 
some  measure  at  least,  of  our  design  in  founding  the  journal. 
Not  only  have  we  been  enabled  to  preserve  alike  for  the  members 
of  the  Ruskin  Society  of  Birmingham  and  the  general  public,  the 
lectures  delivered  before  that  Society,  but  the  hope  we  expressed 
that  Saint  George  would  help  to  foster  a  closer  relationship  at  once 
among  the  various  Ruskin  Societies,  and  among  the  many  indi- 
vidual followers  who  are  not  on  the  roll  of  any  such  society,  has 
been  amply  justified,  and  the  journal  has  proved  itself  to  be,  in  a 
very  real  sense,  a  link  joining  together  fellow  workers  and  sympa- 
thizers in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Nothing  has  given  us  greater 
pleasure  than  the  frequent  letters  we  have  received  from  far-away 
correspondents  testifying  to  the  fact  that  Saint  George  has  proved 
to  them  a  help  and  an  inspiration. 

We  therefore  look  forward  with  hope  to  the  future,  and  we 
appeal  with  confidence  for  the  active  co-operation  of  our  readers 
in  extending  the  usefulness  of  Saint  George.  It  is  our  desire  to 
chronicle,  in  the  pages  devoted  to  "  Notes,"  any  matters  likely  to 
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SAINT  GEORGE. 

be  of  help  or  interest  to  the  master's  disciples  or  students.  Our 
readers  can  materially  assist  us  in  this  connection.  We  invite  their 
contributions,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  we  shall  at  all  times  be 
willing  to  open  our  columns  for  the  discussion  of  relevant  points 
or  for  the  elucidation  of  difficulties. 

In  Mr.  Ruskin  we  recognize  a  leader  worthy  to  be  followed  :  we 
find  in  his  teaching  a  true  philosophy.  To  promote  the  Ideals  he 
has  so  nobly  taught  will  ever  be  our  chief  aim. 


RUSKIN   AS  A   RELIGIOUS  TEACHER* 
By  the  Very  Rev.  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D.  (Dean  of  Canterbury.) 

[HE  Ruskin  Society  exists  to  do  honour  to  almost  the 
last  supreme  moral  and  spiritual  teacher  of  this  age 
[who  is  still  left  among  us.  I  am  quite  sure  that  we 
[shall  do  honour  to  him  in  the  way  which  he  would 
I  most  appreciate — perhaps  in  the  only  way  for  which 
he  would  greatly  care — by  interpreting  and  disseminating  the 
views  on  which  he  most  earnestly  insists.  You  have  done  me 
the  honour  to  nominate  me  as  President  of  the  Ruskin  Society  for 
this  year.  I  have  no  claim  at  all  to  such  a  distinction  ;  nor  was  it 
easy  for  me  in  the  midst  of  continuous  and  pressing  duties — for  1 
assure  you  that  the  popular  conception  of  Deans  as  persons  who 
have  nothing  to  do,  is  egregiously  false — to  face  the  responsible 
privilege  of  addressing  you  at  Birmingham.  Yet  I  hope  that  your 
generous  forbearance  will  forgive  all  deficiencies. 

I  had  the  privilege,  in  old  days,  of  knowing  Mr.  Ruskin  well. 
He  has  been  my  guest,  and  I  have  been  his.  When  I  was  a 
master  at  Harrow,  he  did  me  the  great  kindness  to  come,  at  my 
request,  and  deliver  a  truly  delightful  lecture  on  crystallography 
to  the  Harrow  boys,  and,  in  memory  of  his  visit,  he  gave  them 
the  lovely  collection  of  crystals  which,  if  you  ever  visit  Harrow, 
you  may  still  see  in  their  Vaughan  Library. 

As  a  youth  I  read  with  admiring  enthusiasm  every  book  of  his 
as  it  appeared,  and  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  the  continuous  profit 
and  delight  of  deeper  happiness  in  natural  beauty,  and  for  many  a 
noble  lesson  in  morals  and  religion.  I  have  therefore  chosen  as 
the  subject  of  my  address  to  you  "  Ruskin  as  a  Religious  Teacher." 
and  I  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  stand  aside  and  let  Mr.  Ruskin 
speak  for  himself  in  his  own  inimitable  words. 

*  Being  the   Presidential  Address  delivered   before  the  Ruskin  Society  of   Birmingham,  27th 
October,   1898. 


SAINT  GEORGE. 

The  religious  character  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  mind  is  one  of  its 
most  distinguishing  features;  and  it  has  been  one  secret  of  his 
most  powerful  influence.  Everything  around  us — all  the  glory  of 
heaven,  and  all  the  furniture  of  earth — is  to  him  one  great  scroll, 
on  which  he  reads — not  half-obliterated,  as  in  a  palimpsest,  but  in 
letters  of  light,  radiant  and  unquenchable — the  one  word  God. 
To  him  everything  is  a  message  of  revelation  uttered  to  our  souls 
by  Him  who  is  the  Word  of  God. 

Let  us  illustrate  this  point,  first,  by  shewing  how  he  sets 
forth  the  Revelation  of  God  to  us  through  Nature.  No  true 
reader  will,  for  a  moment,  suppose  that  it  was  Mr.  Ruskin's  main 
object  to  dazzle  us  with  page  after  page  of  splendid  description, 
by  way  of  mere  word-painting.  He  is  striving,  constantly,  to  lift 
the  veil,  and,  taking  us  by  the  hand  to  enter  with  us  into  the 
Temple.     We  know  that  when  a  man  is  dull,  coarse,  and  earthly, 

"A  primrose  by  a  river's  brim, 
A  -.  _!lovv  primrose  is  to  him, 
And  it  is  nothing  more  ;  " 

but,  when  a  man's  mind  is  a  bright  mirror  of  the  Divine,  then 

"The  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears." 

11  When  the  active  life  is  nobly  fulfilled,"  says  Mr.  Ruskin, 
"  and  the  mind  is  then  raised  beyond  it  into  clear  and  calm  behold- 
ing of  the  world  around  us — the  simplest  forms  of  Nature  are 
Strangely  animated  by  the  sense  of  the  Divine  Presence;  the  trees 
and  flowers  seem  all,  in  a  sort,  children  of  God  ;  and  we  ourselves, 
their  fellows,  made  out  of  the  same  dust,  and  greater  than  they 
only  in  having  a  greater  portion  of  the  Divine  Power  exerted  on  our 
frames:  then  all  the  common  uses,  and  palpably  visible  forms  of 
things,  became  subordinate  in  our  minds  to  their  inner  glory  ; — 
to  the  mysterious  voices  in  which  they  talk  to  us  about  God,  and 
tnr  :ul  and  typical  aspects  by  which  they  witness  to  us  of 
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holy  truth,  and  fill  us  with  obedient,  joyful  and  thankful  emo- 
tion." 

Take  again  his  remarks  upon  the  Firmament.  "  It  seems  to 
me,"  he  says,  "  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  material  nearness  of  these 
heavens,  God  means  us  to  acknowledge  His  own  immediate  presence, 
as  visiting,  judging,  and  blessing  us.  As  the  Creator  of  all  the 
worlds,  and  the  inhabitor  of  Eternity,  we  cannot  behold  Him ;  but 
as  the  Judge  of  the  earth,  and  the  Preserver  of  men,  those  heavens 
are  indeed  His  dwelling-place.  And  all  those  passings  to  and  fro 
of  fruitful  shower  and  grateful  shade — all  those  visions  of  silver 
palaces  built  about  the  horizon — and  voices  of  moaning  winds  and 
threatening  thunders — and  glories  of  coloured  robe,  and  cloven 
ray — are  but  to  deepen  in  our  hearts  the  acceptance  and  dearness 
and  distinctness  of  the  simple  words,  '  Our  Father,  which  art  in 
Heaven.'  " 

So  strong  indeed  is  Mr.  Ruskin's  conviction  concerning  this 
Revelation  of  Nature  as  to  make  him  emphasise  the  fact  that  both 
the  two  great  passages  in  which  God  is  represented  as  speaking 
immediately  to  man — (Job  xxxviii. — xli.,  and  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount) — direct  our  minds  to  the  revelation  of  God  in  Nature ; 
and  teach  us  trust  in  God  through  watchfulness  of  His  dealings 
with  creation.  And,  over  and  over  again,  he  points  out  that  the 
main  lesson  of  the  material  universe  is  a  lesson  of  God's  love  : — it 
is  "  to  declare  that  we  have  a  loving  Father,  whose  tender  mercy 
is  over  all  His  works,  and  whose  will  and  law  is  so  lovely  and 
loveable,  that  it  is  sweeter  than  honey,  and  more  precious  than  gold, 
to  those  who  can  taste  and  see  that  the  Lord  is  good.  This  surely 
is  a  most  pleasant  and  glorious  gospel,  as  distinguished  from  the 
evil  message  that  Satan  has  brought  to  the  nations  of  the  world 
instead  of  it, — that  they  have  no  Father,  but  only  a  consuming  fire 
ready  to  devour  them,  unless  they  are  delivered  from  its  raging 
flame  by  some  scheme  of  pardon,  for  which  they  are  to  be  thank- 
ful not  to  the  Father  but  to  the  Son." 

Yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Ruskin  would  degrade 
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the  beneficence  of  the  Deity  into  a  mere  reckless  infinitude  of  mercy, 
and  blind  obliteration  of  the  work  of  sin.  He  sees  that,  amid  the 
manifold  appearances  of  God's  kindness,  everywhere  and  always 
visible,  there  is  a  commingling  also  of  wrath  and  menace.  "  It  is 
well  for  us  to  dwell  with  thankfulness  on  the  unfolding  of  the 
flower,  and  the  falling  of  the  dew,  and  the  sleep  of  the  green  fields 
in  the  sunshine ;  but  the  blasted  trunk,  the  barren  rock,  the  moan- 
ing of  the  bleak  wind,  or  the  roar  of  the  black,  perilous,  merciless 
whirlpools  of  the  mountain  streams,  the  continual  fading  of  all 
beauty  into  darkness,  and  of  all  strength  into  dust — have  these  no 
language  for  us?  The  good  succeeds  to  the  evil  as  the  day  suc- 
ceeds the  night,  but  so  also  the  evil  to  the  good.  Gerizim  and 
Ebal,  birth  and  death,  light  and  darkness,  heaven  and  hell,  divide 
the  existence  of  man  and  his  eternity."  But  since  these  are  the  vary- 
ing indications  of  nature,  how  are  we  to  treat  her  lessons?  And 
at  the  conclusion  of  one  of  his  Oxford  Lectures,  Mr.  Ruskin  gave 
this  piece  of  practical  advice  :  "  To  look  at  one  thing  in  the  day, 
instead  of  at  twenty  :  and  to  think  of  that  one  in  such  a  way  as  will 
give  you  some  Love  tor  man  and  some  belief  in  God." 

This  much  then  must  suffice  to  indicate  Ruskin's  sense  of 
the  Revelation  of  Nature.  We  cannot  turn,  it  has  been  said,  from 
the  loveliness  and  splendour  of  the  successive  visions  which  have 
risen  before  us  in  his  pages  without  knowing  Nature  better,  loving 
her  more,  and  associating  her  with  her  loftier,  purer,  mightier 
emotions  of  reverence  and  wonder.  Thus  he  becomes  to  us  a 
priest  of  the  mysteries,  a  dispenser  of  the  charities  of  Nature, 
summer  has  for  us  a  new  opulence  and  pride; — autumn  a  new 
solemnity  and  more  noble  sadness. 

"The  morning's  clearness,  and  the  sunset's  glow, 

I  ion,  arul  the  calm  blue  sea, 

I        dragon-crested  cloud,  the  virgin  snow, 

I  I  ight  a  new  significance  thro'  thee  : 

We  tread  a  grander  Temple  than  of  yore, 
Radiant  with  splendour  dimly  seen  before." 


RUSKIN  AS   A  RELIGIOUS   TEACHER. 
As  we  read  him  we  feel,  more  and  more,  that 

"  Earth's  crammed  with  heaven 
And  every  common  bush  aflame  with  God. 
But  only  they  who  see  take  off"  their  shoes ; 
The  rest  sit  round  it,  and  eat  blackberries." 

1  pass  from  Mr.  Ruskin's  views  of  the  Revelation  by  Nature  to 
his  teachings  about  the  Revelation  of  God  by  Science,  and  by  Art. 
For  they  too  help  us  to  attain  to  a  vision  of  all  things  in  God. 
On  science  Mr.  Ruskin  has  not  written  so  fully  as  on  other  sub- 
jects, nor  by  any  means  so  sympathetically,  yet  he  has  himself 
studied,  with  great  thoroughness,  several  branches  of  science.  In 
his  scheme  of  education,  he  insists  that  the  child  should  be  trained 
to  study  the  sciences — especially  Botany,  Geology,  and  Ornithology, 
though  not  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  "  a  cold  and  cruel  spectator, 
or  a  listless  observer  of  the  wonders  of  the  universe,  but  to  give  it 
a  practical  knowledge  of  surrounding  things."  But  of  the  Reve- 
lation of  Art,  as  we  all  know,  Mr.  Ruskin  has  written  very  fully. 
"  Science,"  he  says,  "  knows,  Art  produces ;  Science  treats  of  things 
as  they  are ;  Art  of  things  as  they  effect  the  soul ;  the  one  deals 
with  facts,  the  other  with  phenomena."  Science,  for  instance, 
informs  us  that  the  Sun  is  95  millions  of  miles  distant  from  and 
in  times  broader  than  the  earth,  and  that  it  revolves  on  its  axis 
in  25  days,  14  hours,  and  4  minutes.  With  all  this  Art  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  :  but  the  things  which  it  does  care  to  know 
are  these : — that,  in  the  heavens,  God  has  set  a  tabernacle  for  the 
Sun,  which  is  a  bridegroom  coming  out  of  his  chamber,  and  re- 
joiceth  as  a  strong  man  to  run  his  race.  Art  sees  into  the  soul  of 
things.  It  not  only  takes  cognisance  of  truths  of  aspect  but  reveals 
truths  of  essence.  Hence  "Art  is  as  much  vaster  in  its  field  than 
Science  as  the  soul  is  larger  than  the  material  creation."  "  And," 
he  says,  "All  great  Art  is  revelation,  and  all  great  Art  is  praise." 

What  is  his  meaning  when  he  speaks  thus  ?     May  we  not  say  that 
gifts  of  hand  and  of  eye,  mechanical  skill  and  knowledge,  are  but 
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the  language  of  Art,  and  the  vehicle  of  its  thoughts:  and  just  as 
language  only  constitutes  the  wheels  and  wings  of  thought,  and 
can  move  only  as  the  spirit  moves  them,  so  skill  in  Art  is  nothing 
without  spiritual  insight.  Andrea  del  Sarto  was  called  '  the  perfect 
painter,'  "  il  pittore  senza  errore ; "  he  was  more  consummate  in 
technique  than  Raphael  himself,  yet  Mr.  Browning,  who  is  no  less 
brilliant  an  art  teacher  than  Mr.  Ruskin,  makes  him  say  of  far  less 
gifted  painters  than  himself: 

"There  lives  a  truer  light  of  God  in  them 
In  their  vcxt  beating,  stuff'd  and  stopp'd  up  brains, 
Hearts,  or  whatever  else,  than  goes  on  to  prompt 
This  low-puls'd,  forthright,  craftsman's  hand  of  mine. 
Their  works  drop  downwards,  but  themselves  I  know 
Reach  oftentimes  a  heaven  that's  shut  to  me. 
Enter,  and  take  their  place  there,  sure  enough, 
Though  they  come  back  and  cannot  tell  the  worlds. 
Ah  !  but  a  man's  reach  should  exceed  his  grasp, 
Or  what's  a  heaven  for?     All  is  silver-grey, 
Placid,  and  perfect,  with  my  art — the  worse  !  " 

We  cannot  reproduce,  we  cannot  improve  upon  the  splendours  of 
nature.  No!  but  we  can  interpret  them;  we  can  bathe  them  in 
the  spiritual  atmosphere  of  human  thought.  Thus  Art  is  essen- 
tially a  revelation — an  unfolding. 

I  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Ruskin  has  ever,  specifically,  and  cate- 
gorically (so  to  speak),  drawn  out  the  function  of  Art,  but,  as  I 
have  argued  elsewhere,  its  method  of  revelation  consists  in  this  : — 
First,  that  Art  teaches  us  to  see;  next,  that  it  teaches  us  what  to  see; 
and  thirdly,  that  it  teaches  us  to  see  more  than  we  should  otherwise 
see. 

.Art,  then,  is  something  far  higher  than  can  be  included  in  the 
definition  of  it,  as  "  an  imitative  activity,"  which  sufficed  Aristotle. 
It  involves  Theoria — the  faculty  of  creative  contemplation.  It 
sees  in  earthly  beauty  the  analogue  of  heavenly  glory,  redeeming 
the  world  by  its  presence,  as  significant  of  Divine  energy.  In  other 
words  Ars  est  homo,  additus  naturae.      "  The  knowledge  of  what 
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is  beautiful,"  says  Mr.  Ruskin,  in  his  final  utterance  on  Art, 
"  leads  on  to  the  knowledge  of  the  things  which  (in  the  higher 
spiritual  sense)  are  lovely,  and  of  good  report :  and  the  laws,  the 
life,  the  joy  of  beauty,  are  as  eternal  parts  of  God's  creation,  as  i  n 
the  world  of  Spirits,  Virtue;  and  in  the  world  of  Angels,  Praise." 

I  said  that,  first  Art  teaches  us  to  see.  Strange  as  it  may  sound, 
it  is  true,  that  for  long  centuries,  generations  of  mankind  had  eyes, 
and  yet  they  saw  not.  Nay,  millions  of  men  now  never  see.  The 
pageant  of  the  clouds,  for  instance,  is  daily  unfolded  before  their 
eyes,  yet  they  never  notice  it.  "  The  beauty,  and  the  wonder,  and 
the  power,  the  shapes  of  things,  their  colors,  lights,  and  shades, 
changes,  surprises  (and  God  made  it  all),"  are  all  around  them  :  but 
men  are  either  so  completely  absorbed  in  their  own  thoughts,  as  not 
even  to  glance  at  them — like  St.  Bernard,  who,  all  day  long,  rode 
along  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  asked  his  companions 
in  the  evening  where  the  lake  was  :  or  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the 
devil  are  set  so  utterly  in  their  hearts  that  they  cannot  find  out  the 
work  which  God  has  done  from  the  beginning  even  unto  the  end." 
"  I  never  saw  such  colors  in  nature  as  you  represent,  Mr.  Turner," 
said  a  critical  lady  to  the  great  painter.  "  No,  ma'am,"  he  replied  ; 
"  but  don't  you  wish  you  could?  "  I  have  always  been  filled  with 
wonder  and  admiration  whenever  I  have  gazed  at  a  peacock's 
feather ;  but  I  never  realised  so  completely,  the  surpassing  glory 
and  marvel  of  that  great  iridescent  work  of  God,  as  after  I  had 
seen  the  infinite  elaboration  and  toil  which  it  cost  Mr.  Ruskin 
himself  to  reproduce  its  characteristic  glories — as  you  may  see  in 
his  picture  of  a  single  peacock's  plume  in  the  Ruskin  Museum  at 
Sheffield. 

And  this  illustrates  the  lines  which  Mr.  Browning  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  Fra  Lippo  Lippi : 

For  don't  you  see  we  are  made  so  that  we  love, 
First  when  we  see  them  painted,  things  we  have  seen 
Perhaps  a  hundred  times,  nor  cared  to  see. 
And  so  they  are  better  painted;  better  to  us, 
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Which  is  the  same  thing.     Art  was  given  for  that. 
God  uses  us  to  help  each  other  so, 
Lending  our  minds  out. 

And  next,  Art  teaches  us  what  to  see. 

"  Beauty,"  it  has  been  said,  "  is  God's  seal  upon  the  Universe, 
and  Art  is  man's  interpretation  of  it."  I,  for  one,  never  could 
admire  things  intrinsically  mean  and  ugly.  I  never  cared  a  straw 
for  Dutch  pictures  of  boors  boozing  in  pot-houses,  and  I  feel 
quite  as  strong  an  objection  as  Mr.  Ruskin  does  to  the  too-common 
and  too-favourite  picture  The  Beggar-boys  of  Murillo.  "  Was  it 
well,"  he  asks,  "  for  the  painter  to  paint  those  ragged  and  vicious 
vagrants,  grinning  while  they  feed  so  greedily?  Or  to  paint  the 
grey  dust  engrained  into  the  sole  of  the  foot  of  one  of  the  boys, 
turned  towards  the  spectator,"  It  is  not  so.  Art  was  meant  to 
teach  us  the  divine  significance  of  Beauty.  "  If  a  man  have  two 
loaves  of  bread,"  said  no  less  a  person  than  Mohammed  "let,  him 
sell  one  of  them  and  buy  some  lilies  :  for  bread  only  nourishes  the 
body,  but  to  look  at  lilies  feeds  the  soul." 

And  thirdly,  Art  teaches  us  not  only  to  see,  and  what  to  see, 
but  also  to  see  more  than  we  should  otherwise  see. 

Spenser  says : 

"  Beauty  is  not,  as  some  men  misdeem, 

An  outward  shew,  of  things  that  only  seem." 

And,  under  this  head,  I  need  only  quote  the  words  of  the  poet- 
painter  William  Blake  :  "  I  assert  for  myself,"  he  says,  "  that  I  do 
not  behold  the  outward  creation,  and  that  to  me  it  is  hindrance 
and  not  action."  'What?'  it  will  be  asked,  'when  the  sun 
rises,  do  you  not  see  a  round  disc  of  fire  something  like  a  guinea?' 
O  no!  no!  I  see  an  innumerable  company  of  the  heavenly  host, 
praising  God,  and  crying  "  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God 
Almighty."  I  question  not  my  corporeal  eye  any  more  than  I 
question  a  window  concerning  a  sight.  I  look  through  it,  and  not 
with  it." 
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I  now  pass  on  to  Mr.  Ruskin's  view  of  the  Revelation  of  God 
to  man  by  and  through  man's  own  God-created  being.  To  teach 
us  self-reverence  and  self-knowledge,  no  less  than  self-control  is  a 
very  noble  and  necessary  form  of  education  ;  and  Mr.  Ruskin  says  in 
Fors  Clavigera  (Let.  liii.)  "  One  thing  we  know,  or  may  know,  if 
we  will :  that  the  heart  and  conscience  of  man  are  divine ;  that  in 
his  perception  of  evil,  in  his  recognition  of  good,  he  is  himself  a 
God  manifest  in  the  flesh  ;  that  his  joy  in  love,  his  agony  in  anger, 
his  indignation  at  injustice,  his  glory  in  self-sacrifice,  are  all  eternal 
indisputable  proofs  of  his  unity  with  a  great  Spiritual  head;  that 
in  these — and  not  merely  in  his  more  awaiting  form,  or  manifold 
instinct — he  is  king  over  the  lower  animate  world ;  that  so  far  as 
he  denies,  or  forfeits  these,  he  dishonors  the  name  of  his  Father, 
and  makes  it  unholy  and  unadmirable  in  the  earth ;  that  so  far  as 
he  confesses,  and  rules  by  these,  he  confesses  the  name  of  his  Father 
and  receives,  in  his  sonship,  fulness  of  power  with  Him,  whose  are 
the  kingdom,  the  power,  and  the  glory  world  without  end." 

And  again  (Crown  of  Wild  Olive,  106-7)  :  "  Human  nature  is 
a  noble  and  beautiful  thing ;  not  a  foul  nor  a  base  thing.  All  the 
sin  of  men  I  esteem  as  their  disease,  not  their  nature ;  as  a  folly 
which  may  be  prevented,  not  a  necessity  which  must  be  accepted. 
.  .  .  False  prophets  have  told  you  that  all  men  are  nothing 
but  fiends  and  wolves;  half-beast,  half-devil.  Believe  that,  and 
indeed  you  may  sink  to  that.  But  refuse  that,  and  have  faith  that 
God  '  made  you  upright,'  though  you  have  sought  out  many  inven- 
tions— so  you  will  strive  daily  to  become  more  what  your  maker 
meant  and  means  you  to  be,  and  daily  gives  you  also  the  power  to 
be." 

Now,  Mr.  Ruskin  possesses  the  power  of  seeing,  with  in- 
tense vividness,  things  as  they  are,  and  that  on  both  sides  of  the 
shield  ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  he  is  often  accused 
of  contradicting  himself,  when  in  reality  he  does  not  do  so.  Truths 
often  look  contradictory  when  they  are  only  complementary  of  each 
other.     Take  such  a  passage  as  this  about  the  darker  aspect  of 
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Human  Nature,  in  the  Queen  of  the  Air  (p.  28)  :  "  Truly  it  seems 
to  me,  as  I  gather  in  my  mind  the  evidences  of  insane  religion, 
degraded  art,  merciless  war,  sullen  toil,  detestable  pleasure,  and  vain 
or  vile  hope,  in  which  the  nations  of  the  world  have  lived  since  first 
they  could  bear  record  of  themselves — it  seems  to  me,  I  say,  as  if 
the  race  itself  were  still  half-serpent,  not  yet  extricated  from  its 
clay  :  a  lacertine  brood  of  bitterness,  the  glory  of  it  emaciate  with 
cruel  hunger,  and  blotted  with  venemous  stains :  and  the  track  of 
it  on  the  leaf  a  glittering  slime,  and  in  the  sand  a  useless  furrow." 

Every  word  of  this  terrible  indictment  may  be  borne  out ;  yet, 
in  spite  of  it,  he  feels  that  the  real  nature  of  man  is  in  its  noble- 
ness, not  in  its  too-common  debasement;  in  its  potential  perfectness, 
not  in  its  conflagration  and  catastrophe. 

We  may  say  with  Shakespeare  that 

"  Man,  proud  man, 
Dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority, 
Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven, 
As  makes  the  Angels  weep  ;  who,  with  our  spleens, 
Would  all  themselves  laugh  mortal." 

Or  we  may  say  with  Tennyson  : 

"  However  we  brazen  it  out 
We  men  arc  a  little  breed." 

Young  was  right  in  his  antitheses  when  he  sang  : 

How  great,  how  small,  how  abject,  how  immense, 
How  complicate,  how  wonderful  is  man  ! 
Helpless  immortal  !   insect  infinite  ! 
A  worm,  a  god  ! 

Yet  after  all  man's  true  place  is  a  little  lower  than  the  Elohim, 
not  only  a  little  superior  to  the  beasts.  Thus  Ruskin  says  {Stones 
of  Venice  iii.  3,  p  61)  that  "most  mens  minds  are  dim  mirrors, 
in  which  all  truth  is  seen  darkly.  .  .  .  Dulness  of  heart  and 
mistiness  of  sight  increasing  to  utter  hardness  and  blindness;  Satan 
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breathing  upon  the  glass,  so  that,  if  we  do  not  sweep  the  mist 
laboriously  away,  it  will  take  no  image  "  But  yet  he  says  elsewhere 
(Modern  Painters,  V.  ix.  I,  pp.  9-15),  that  this  poor  miserable 
Me  is  the  book  in  which  we  must  read  of  God  :  this  flesh-bound 
volume  the  only  revelation  that  is,  that  was,  that  can  be.  "  In  that 
is  the  image  of  God  painted ;  in  that  is  the  law  of  God  written ; 
in  that  is  the  promise  of  God  revealed.  Know  thyself:  for 
through  thyself  only  canst  thou  know  God.  Through  the  glass 
darkly :  but,  except  through  the  glass,  in  nowise. 

"  A  tremulous  crystal — waved  as  water,  poured  out  upon  the 
ground ;  you  may  defile  it,  despise  it,  pollute  it,  at  your  pleasure 
and  at  your  peril ;  for  on  the  peace  of  those  weak  waves  must  all 
the  heaven  you  shall  ever  gain  be  first  seen;  and  through  such 
purity  as  you  can  win  for  those  dark  waves,  must  all  the  light  of 
the  risen  sun  of  righteousness  be  bent  down  by  faint  refraction. 
Cleanse  them,  and  calm  them,  as  you  love  your  life." 

We  will  now  touch  on  some  of  Ruskin's  teachings  respect- 
ing the  Revelation  of  God  by  the  Scriptures.  He  is  well  qualified 
to  speak  of  them.  From  a  child  he  has  known  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. His  mother  made  him  read  them  through  and  through, 
from  the  beginning  of  Genesis  to  the  end  of  Revelation,  chapter 
by  chapter,  verse  by  verse ;  and  made  him  learn  large  portions  of 
them  by  heart ;  and  among  these  the  whole  of  the  cxixth  Psalm, — 
the  learning  of  which,  he  said,  was  to  him  the  most  difficult,  and 
has  remained  the  most  precious, — devoted  as  it  is  to  a  poem  on  the 
word,  the  commandments,  the  testimonies,  the  law,  the  statutes,  the 
ordinances  of  God.  In  his  Fors  C/avigera,  he  tells  how  he  has 
just  opened  his  oldest  bible — yellow  now  with  age  and  flexible, 
and  found  the  list  of  chapters  which  he  had  to  learn  by  heart. 
"And  truly,"  he  says,  "though  I  have  picked  up  the  elements 
of  a  little  further  knowledge  in  after  life,  this  material  install- 
ation of  my  mind  in  that  property  of  chapters,  I  count,  very 
confidently,  the  most  precious,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  one  essential 
part  of  all  my  education.     For  the  chapters  became  indeed  strictly 
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conclusive  and  protective  to  me  in  all  modes  of  thought,  and  the 
body  of  divinity  they  contain  acceptable  through  all  fear  or  doubt : 
nor,  through  any  fear,  or  doubt,  or  fault,  have  I  ever  lost  my 
loyalty  to  them,  nor  betrayed  the  first  command  in  the  one  I  was 
made  to  repeat  oftenest, '  Let  not  mercy  and  truth  forsake  thee.'  " 

And  again  he  says  "  I  have  read  that  book  with  as  much  care  as 
most  of  the  English  people,  for  some  forty  years,  and  am  thankful 
that  on  those  who  trust  it,  I  can  press  its  pleadings.  My  endea- 
vour has  been,  uniformly,  to  make  them  trust  it  more  deeply  than 
they  do:  trust  it,  not  in  their  own  favourite  verses  only,  but  in  the 
sum  of  all :  trust  it,  not  as  a  fetish  or  talisman,  which  they  are  to 
be  saved  by  daily  repetitions  of;  but  as  a  captain's  order  to  be 
heard  and  obeyed  at  their  peril." 

Mr.  Ruskin  quotes  Scripture,  in  every  book  of  it,  more  pro- 
fusely and  habitually  than  any  other  writer  of  eminence  ;  but  with 
an  insight  and  appositeness  which  often  adds  strikingly  to  the  beauty 
of  his  pages.  And,  in  addition  to  his  quotations,  he  not  unfre- 
quently  comments  on  passages  of  Scripture  with  a  power  and  beauty 
which  may  fairly  rank  him  among  the  great  divines.  As  for 
instance  in  his  comment  on  Ps.  xix.  in  Modern  Painters,  and  his 
analysis  of  the  Addresses  to  the  Seven  Churches,  which,  with  other 
comments,  may  fairly  rank  as  striking  sermons. 

Take  this  one  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  Scripture,  like 
Nature,  calls  up  lovely  pictures  before  his  seeing  eye,  and  how  he 
thus  enables  us  to  grasp  it  more  vividly.  It  is  a  part  of  his 
remarks  on  the  2ISt  chapter  of  St.  John  :  "They  had  gone  back 
to  their  daily  work,  thinking  still  their  business  lay  netwards — 
unmeshed  from  the  literal  yoke  and  drag.  Simon  Peter  saith  unto 
them  l  We  goa-fishing  ; '  they  say  unto  him  '  We  also  go  with  thee.' 
That  night  they  caught  nothing;  but,  when  the  morning  came,  in 
the  clear  light  of  it,  behold  a  figure  stood  upon  the  shore.  They 
were  not  thinking  of  anything  but  their  fruitless  hauls.  They 
had  no  guess  who  it  was.  It  asked  them  simply  if  they  had  caught 
anything.      They  said   No!   and   it  tells  them  to  cast  yet  again. 
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And  John  shades  his  eyes  from  the  morning  sun  with  his  hand,  to 
look  who  it  is ;  and  though  the  glinting  of  the  sea  dazzles  him 
also,  he  makes  out  who  it  is  at  last ;  and  poor  Simon — not  to  be 
outrun  this  time — tightens  his  fisher's  coat  about  him,  and  dashes 
in  over  his  nets.  One  would  have  liked  to  see  him  swim  those 
hundred  yards,  and  stagger  to  the  beach." 

"  Well,  the  others  got  to  the  beach  too  in  time,  in  such  slow 
way  as  men  do  in  general  get  in  this  world  to  its  true  shore,  much 
impeded  by  that  wonderful  '  dragging  the  nets  with  fishes ' :  but 
they  get  there — seven  of  them  in  all — first  the  denier;  and  then  the 
slowest  believer ;  and  then  the  quickest  believer ;  and  then  the  two 
throne-seekers ;  and  two  more,  we  know  not  who," 

But  Mr.  Ruskin  might  say  with  Tennyson : 

"  From  Art,  from  Nature,  from  the  Schools 

Let  random  influences  glance 

Like  light  in  many  a  shiver'd  lance 
That  breaks  about  the  dappled  pools." 

Thus  he  frequently  teaches  us  the  lesson  of  History.  Let 
one  illustration  suffice:  "This  Nebuchadnezzar-curse,"  he  says, 
"  that  sends  men  to  grass  like  oxen,  seems  to  follow  but  too  closely 
on  the  excess  or  continuance  of  national  power  and  peace.  In  the 
perplexities  of  nations,  in  their  struggles  for  existence,  in  their  in- 
fancy, their  impotence,  or  even  their  disorganisation,  they  have 
higher  hopes  and  nobler  passions.  Out  of  the  suffering  comes  the 
serious  mind;  out  of  the  salvation,  the  grateful  heart;  out  of  en- 
durance, fortitude ;  out  of  deliverance,  faith ;  .  .  .  .  and 
when  they  have  done  away  with  violent  and  external  sources  of 
suffering,  worse  evils  seem  to  arise  out  of  their  rest ;  evils  that  vex 
less,  and  mortify  more ;  that  suck  the  blood,  though  they  do  not 
shed  it,  and  ossify  the  heart,  though  they  do  not  torture  it.  .  . 
.  .  There  is  fear  that  selfishness  may  take  the  place  of 
undemanded  devotion,  and  compassion  be  lost  in  vain  glory — that 
enervation  may  succeed  to  strength,  apathy  to  patience,  and  the 
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noise    of  jesting   words  and   foulness  of  dark,   thoughts  to   the 
earnest  purity  of  the  girded  loins  and  the   burning   lamp. 

Let  us  beware  that  our  rest  become  not  the  rest  of 
stones,  which  so  long  as  they  are  torrent-tossed  and  thunder- 
stricken  maintain  their  majesty ;  but,  when  the  stream  is  silent, 
and  the  storm  passed,  suffer  the  grass  to  cover  them,  and  the 
lichen  to  feed  on  them,  and  are  ploughed  down  into  dust." 
(Modern  Painters,  Book  ii.,  Ch.  i.,  6). 

Again  let  this  single  illustration  suffice  of  the  illustrative 
use  which  Mr.  Ruskin  makes  of  Mythology,  which  is  so  often  the 
slightly  veiled  moral  teaching  of  extinct  nations.  Speaking  of  the 
Harpies,  who  swooped  down  with  obscene  wings  and  rending 
talons  on  the  banquets  of  Thineus,  he  says  {Queen  of  the  Air,  p.  28): 
"  The  Harpies  are  devouring,  desolating,  merciless ;  spiritually, 
they  are  the  gusts  of  vexatious,  fretful,  lawless  passion — vain  and 
overshadowing,  discontented  and  lamenting,  meagre  and  insane — 
spirits  of  wasted  energy,  and  wandering  disease,  and  unappeased 
famine  and  unsatisfied  hope.  Understand  that  once,  deeply,  any 
who  have  known  the  weariness  of  vain  desires — the  pitiful,  uncon- 
querable, coiling,  and  recoiling,  and  self-involved  returns  of  some 
sickening  famine  and  thirst  of  heart — and  you  will  know  what 
was  in  the  sound  of  the  Harpy  Celasno's  shriek  from  her  rock,  and 
why,  in  the  seventh  circle  of  the  inferno,  the  Harpies  make  their 
nest  in  the  warped  branches  of  the  trees  that  are  the  souls  of 
suicides." 

The  last  allusion  reminds  me  of  the  rich  use  made  by  Mr. 
Ruskin  of  the  revelation  made  by  Genius,  and  especially  by  the 
great  Poets.  Once  I  told  him  how  much  I  had  learnt  from  his 
passing  references  to  Dante,  and  urged  him  to  write  a  commentary 
on  the  Divine  Comedy.  He  told  me  that  he  had  always  desired 
to  do  so,  but  that  it  would  cost  an  amount  of  time  wholly  beyond 
his  command.  Here  again  I  must  confine  myself  to  a  single  illus- 
tration. Mr.  Ruskin  is  dwelling  on  the  fact  that,  in  the  Inferno, 
each  soul  is  only  punished  for  one  type  of  sin,  whereas  sins  are 
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linked  together  by  a  fine  network  of  inextricable  meshes,  and  he 
who  devotes  himself  to  one  form  of  sin  is  certain  to  fall  into  many 
others.  But,  as  he  points  out,  Dante  is  awfully  right  in  this  view. 
It  is  true  that  no  man  is  ever  contented  with  a  single  sin ;  yet  it  is 
always  one  sin,  and  that  the  favourite  one  which  destroys  souls. 
"That  conquered,  all  others  fall  with  it ;  that  victorious,  all  others 
follow  it.  The  lust  and  anger  of  the  flesh  do  not  of  necessity 
or  finally  destroy ;  but  when  they  become  the  lust  and  anger  of  the 
heart,  these  are  the  Furies  of  Phlegethon  wholly  ruinous.  Lord  of 
these,  on  the  shattered  rocks  lies  the  Infamy  of  Crete.  For  when 
the  heart  as  well  as  the  flesh  desires  what  it  should  not,  and  the 
heart  as  well  as  the  flesh  kindles  to  its  wrath,  the  whole  man  is  cor- 
rupted, and  his  heart's  blood  is  fed  in  its  veins  from  the  lake  of 
fire."  To  Mr.  Ruskin  all  great  books — and  above  all  the  works 
of  the  supreme  poet — are  Queen's  Gardens  and  King's  Treasuries. 

But  now  let  me  say,  in  conclusion,  that  all  the  sources  of 
Revelation  on  which  Mr.  Ruskin  dwells — the  Revelation  by  Nature; 
by  Science ;  by  Art ;  by  Scripture :  by  the  Constitution  of  Man  ; 
by  History ;  by  Mythology ;  by  all  great  Books — is  a  revelation 
which  bears  on  the  two  grand  and  universal  spheres  of  Morality 
and  of  Religion. 

One  of  the  best  known  sayings  of  the  great  philosopher  Kant  is, 
that  two  things  filled  his  soul  with  a  sense  of  unapproachable 
majesty,  "  the  starry  heavens  above,  and  the  moral  law  within." 
Ruskin  would  say  the  same.  "  This  only,"  he  says,  "  we  may  dis- 
cern assuredly  ;  that  every  true  -light  -of  science,  every  mercifully 
granted  power,  every  wisely-restricted  thought,  teach  us  more  clearly 
day  by  day,  that  in  the  heaven  above,  and  in  the  earth  beneath, 
there  is  one  continual  and  omnipotent  presence  of  help  and  of  peace 
for  all  men  who  know  that  they  live,  and  remember  that  they  die." 
He  knows  well  that  there  is  no  peace  to  be  had,  save  in  that  obedi- 
ence which  is  better  than  sacrifice,  and  that  Love  which  is  the  fulfil- 
ling of  the  Law.  "  I  dare  to  say  it,"  he  writes,  "  that  because 
through  all  my  life  I  have  desired  good  and  not  evil;  because  I 
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have  been  kind  to  many,  have  wished  to  be  kind  to  all,  have  wil- 
fully injured  none,  and  because  I  have  loved  much  and  not  selfishly 
— therefore  the  morning  light  is  still  visible  to  me  on  those  hills." 

And  as  regards  the  formal  doctrines  of  religion  Mr.  Ruskin 
always  dwells  on  the  truth  that  God  is  Love,  and  that  God  is  just. 
He  states  the  whole  meaning  of  Christianity  to  be  that  "the  Word 
became  flesh,"  and  died  and  rose  again  and  will  return,  "Christi- 
anity," he  says  in  Prozterita,  "  is  the  belief  in,  and  the  love  of,  God 
thus  manifested.  Anything  less  than  this — the  acceptance  of  the 
sayings  of  Christ,  or  assertion  of  any  less  than  Divine  Power  in 
His  being,  may  be,  for  aught  I  know  enough  for  virtue,  peace,  and 
safety — but  they  do  not  make  people  Christians ;  or  enable  them 
to  understand  the  heart  of  the  simplest  believer  in  the  old  doc- 
trine." I  must  not  enter  here  into  deep  theological  discussions; 
but  I  must  at  least  pause  to  say  that  Mr.  Ruskin's  remarks  on  the 
Revelation  of  the  Son  of  God  seem  to  me  in  two  respects  wiser  by 
far  than  those  of  many  who  have  considered  themselves  to  be  con- 
summate theologians.  Thus  in  his  On  the  Old  Road  (ii.  pp.  227 
— 29)  he  warns  against  the  common  heresy  of  exalting  the  tender- 
ness of  the  Son,  in  contrast  (an  unconscious  blasphemy)  with  the 
supposed  relentless  justice  of  the  Father,  He  also  warns  against 
the  utterly  unscriptural  deification  of  pain,  and  dwelling  on  Christ 
mainly  as  if  He  were  still  in  anguish  :  an  error  which  only  began 
to  introduce  the  crucifix  many  centuries  after  the  true  meaning  of 
Christianity  had  been  overlaid  by  dark  superstitions. 

A  Roman  Catholic  poet,  Companella,  wrote  : 

"  If  Christ  were  only  three  hours  crucified, 
After  few  years  of  toil  and  misery, 
Which  for  mankind  he  suffered  willingly, 

Why  Bhould  he  still  he  shewn  on  every  side 
Painted,  and  preached,  in  nought  but  agony." 

Mr.  Ruskin  writes:  "When  any  of  you  next  go  abroad, 
observe,  and  consider  the  meaning  of,  the  sculptures  and  paintings, 
which,  of  every  rank  in  art,  and  in  every  chapel  and  cathedral,  and 
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by  every  mountain  path,  recall  the  hours,  and  represent  the  agonies, 
of  the  passion  of  Christ :  and  try  to  form  some  estimate  of  the 
efforts  that  have  been  made  by  the  four  arts  of  Eloquence,  Music, 
Painting  and  Sculpture,  since  the  twelfth  century,  to  wring  out  of 
the  hearts  of  women  the  last  drops  of  pity  that  could  be  excited 
for  this  merely  physical  agony  :  for  the  art  nearly  always  dwells  on 
the  physical  wounds  or  exhaustion  chiefly,  and  degrades,  far  more 
than   it  animates,  the  conception  of  pain  :  and  then 

try  to  estimate  what  might  have  been  the  better  result,  for  the 
righteousness  and  felicity  of  mankind,  if  these  same  women  had 
been  taught  the  deep  meaning  of  the  last  words  that  were  ever 
spoken  by  their  Master  to  those  who  had  ministered  to  Him  of 
their  substance — 'Daughters  of  Jerusalem,  weep  not  for  me,  but 
weep  for  yourselves  and  for  your  children,'  ....  These 
you  have  always  with  you  !  Him  you  have  not  always." 
[Lecture  on  Art,  p.  57]. 

Once  more,  Mr.  Ruskin  speaks  words  of  very  solemn  wis- 
dom on  the  Revelation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Commenting  on  the 
difficult  verse :  "  If  any  speak  against  the  Son  of  Man  it  shall  be 
forgiven ;  but  if  against  the  Holy  Spirit  it  shall  not  be  forgiven, 
neither  in  this  world  nor  in  the  next,"  he  says  (in  the  Eagle's 
Nest,  p.  169):  "The  passage  may  have  many  meanings  which  I 
do  not  know ;  but  one  meaning  I  know  positively.  Those  of  you 
who  still  go  to  chapel,  say  every  day  your  creed ;  and,  I  suppose, 
too  often,  less  and  less  every  day  believing  it.  Now  you  may 
cease  to  believe  two  articles  of  it — and,  admitting  Christianity  to 
be  true,  still  be  forgiven.  But  you  must  not  cease  to  believe  the 
third.  You  begin  by  saying  that  you  believe  in  an  Almighty 
Father.  Well  you  may  entirely  lose  the  sense  of  that  Fatherhood, 
and  yet  be  forgiven.  You  go  on  to  say  that  you  believe  in  a 
Saviour  Son.  You  may  entirely  lose  the  sense  of  that  Sonship, 
and  yet  be  forgiven.  But  the  third  article — disbelieve  if  you  dare  ! 
*I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost — the  Lord,  and  Giver  of  Life.'  Dis- 
believe that,  and  your  own  being  is  degraded  into  the  state  of  dust, 
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driven  by  the  wind ;  and  the  elements  of  dissolution  have  entered 
your  very  heart  and  soul.  All  Nature — with  one  voice,  with  one 
glory — is  set  to  teach  you  reverence  for  the  life  communicated 
from  the  Father  of  Spirits.  The  song  of  birds,  and  their  plumage, 
the  scent  of  flowers,  their  colour,  their  very  existence,  are  in  direct 
connexion  with  the  mystery  of  that  communicated  life  :  and  all  the 
strength  and  all  the  arts  of  men,  are  measured  by  and  founded 
upon,  their  reverence  for  the  passion,  and  their  guardianship  of  the 
purity  of  Love." 

But  one  word  more : — We  are  passing  through  times  of  much 
anxiety ;  the  horizon,  year  after  year,  is  darkened  with  thunder- 
clouds, lurid  with  the  menace  of  war.  Never  was  there  a  time  in 
which  there  was  a  deeper  need  for  a  patriotism,  not  only  passionate 
but  unselfish  ;  not  only  ardent  but  enlightened.  Mr.  Ruskin  con- 
stantly impresses  us  with  the  fact  that  his  teachings  and  exhortations 
are  meant  for  peoples  as  well  as  for  individuals.  In  his  Pleasures 
of  England,  he  urges  us  to  strive  that  our  country  should  not  become 
"  one  of  the  obscene  Empires  of  Mammon  or  Belial :  but,"  he  asks, 
"  will  you  youths  of  England  make  your  country  again  a  sceptred 
isle:  for  all  the  world  a  scource  of  light,  and  centre  of  peace ;  mis- 
tress of  learning  and  of  the  arts  ;  faithful  guardian  of  great  memo- 
ries, in  the  midst  of  irreverent  and  ephemeral  visions ;  faithful 
servant  of  time-tried  principles,  under  temptation  from  licentious 
desires ;  and — among  the  cruel  and  clamorous  jealousies  of  the 
nations — a  worshipper,  in  her  strange  valour,  of  good-will  towards 
men." 
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By  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Faunthorpe,  M.A. 

fDEA  is  a  grand  word,  meaning  an  image  in  the  mind. 

How  it  got  there,  what  the  mind  is,  what  the  image  is 

like,  whether  there  be  any  corresponding  external  reality 

or  not ;  are  questions  for  the  most  part  unanswerable,  but 

'they  do  not  concern  us  now.     Most  of  us  have  some 

notion  about  them,  or  we  think  we  have. 

Ruskin's  Educational  Ideals!  But  he  is  a  man  of  ideals — 
artistic,  moral,  social,  political,  economical,  educational,  and  others. 
Poet,critic,  seer,  man  of  letters,  he  loves  and  longs  after  the  beau- 
tiful and  true  in  all. 

An  idea  is  not  the  less  valuable  for  being  ideal.  Perhaps  it  is 
more  so.  A  realised  idea  is  a  more  or  less  finished  production,  a 
flower,  a  seed,  a  permanent  possession  of  mankind.  But  an  unre- 
alised, even  an  unrealisable,  is  a  composite  plant  capable  of  pro- 
ducing many  flowers,  more  seeds.  It  may  take  deep  root  in  other 
minds. — "  It  will  love  the  light.  It  will  above  all  things  have  the 
purpose  of  being  married  to  other  ideas,  of  having  children,  and 
childrens'  children  of  ideas,  to  make  the  earth  fair  and  happy " 
— as  the  master  says  of  leaves.  Plato's  Republic,  Harrington's 
Oceana,  Hobbes'  Leviathan,  Bacon's  New  Atlantis,  Sir  T.  More's 
Utopia,  Ruskin's  Fors  Clavigera,  and  dare  I  say  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  are  all  ideal,  not  realised,  not  wholly  realisable,  always  being, 
and  still  to  be  realised. 

The  great  masters  of  ideas  are  Plato,  Bacon,  Ruskin.  Fors 
Clavigera,  being  letters  to  the  workmen  and  labourers  of  Great 
Britain,  is  supereminently  ideal.  It  contains  accounts  of  Plato, 
Virgil,  Horace,  Dante,  Giotto,  Bellini,  Titian,  Holbein ;  lessons  in 
History  from  Froissart ;  subtle  but  delightful  disquisitions  on  the 

*  A  Lecture  delivered  before  the  Ruskin  Society  of  Birmingham,  7th  December,  1898. 
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derivation  and  meaning  of  words;  lessons  on  Art,  Political  Economy, 
Shakspere,  Walter  Scott ;  satire  on  John  Stuart  Mill ;  French, 
Italian,  Latin,  Greek — all  these  and  more. 

"For  the  workmen  and  labourers  of  Great  Britain";  or,  as  he 
afterwards  explains,  not  for  them  at  all,  but  for  their  masters,  pas- 
tors, and  princes — all  these  in  eight  volumes — from  yours  faith- 
fully, John  Ruskin.  Ah  yes,  sometime,  far  off,  in  Utopia,  but  not 
here,  nor  yet.  Suppose  we  exte  nd  workmen  and  labourers,  until 
the  terms  include  their  pastors,  masters,  and  princes ;  until  they 
include  those  that  work  with  brain  and  tongue,  burin  and  trowel, 
pen  and  brush,  pencil  and  chisel,  and  it  still  remains  ideal.  "  In 
Fors  Clavigcra"  said  the  Pall  Mall,  in  1887,  reviewing  the  index 
"  there  is  a  certain  underlying  purpose  and  consistency.  There  is 
(quoting  Carlyle)  in  all  the  fierce  lightning  bolts  which  Mr.  Rus- 
kin copiously  and  desperately  poured  out  for  eight  years  [1871- 
1877-8  1880-3-4]  into  the  black  world  of  anarchy  around  him  a 
purpose,  a  consistency ;  but  the  order  in  disorder  stood." 

I  fear  this  is  too  much  of  preface  to  his  Educational  Ideals. 
First,  then,  let  us  see  what  he  means  by  Education,  premising  that 
he  is  a  genius. 

Genius  has  two  sides,  one  is  to  imagine  more  highly  and  grandly 
than  other  men  ;  the  other  is  to  carry  these  high  and  noble  imagin- 
ings into  act.     It  is  not  given  to  many  to  have  both. 
M.  Paul  Bourget  says  : 

The  essential  difference  which  separates  a  man  strongly  endowed 
with  imagination  in  the  soul  of  him  ami  the  ordinary  man,  consists  in 
this  :  that  the  last  admits  only  those  sentiments  the  truth  of  which  he 
can  prove,  whereas  the  first  is  able  to  represent  to  himself  those  senti- 
ments which  he  can  imagine  possible  in  certain  given  circumstances. 
The  immediate  result  of  this  special  capacity  is  to  complicate  to  the 
extreme  the  sentiments  of  him  who  possesses  it  ;  first,  because  the  sen- 
timents themselves  become  an  end  to  him  instead  of  any  practical 
result;  and  secondly,  because  the  line  which  separates  sentiments  from 
realities  disappears. 
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Education:  what  it  is. 

This  is  the  master's  pronouncement  of  what  education  is. 

Education,  briefly,  is  the  leading  human  souls  to  what  is  besr  and 
making  what  is  best  out  of  them  ...  the  training  which  makes 
men  happiest  in  themselves  also  makes  them  most  serviceable  to  othets. 

Stones  of  Venice. 

Thring  endorsed  John  Ruskin's  teaching  when  he  said  "  the 
idolatry  of  knowledge  must  perish  or  education  cannot  begin." 

[What  follows  is  in  nearly  all  cases  the  master's  own  words 
from  For s  Clavigera~\. 

1.  All  education  must  be  moral  first,  intellectual  secondarily. 
Intellectual  education  before  (much  more  without)  moral  education  is 
in  completeness,  impossible ;  and  in  incompleteness  a  calamity. 

2.  Moral  education  begins  in  making  the  creature  to  be  educated 
clean  and  obedient.  This  must  be  done  thoroughly,  and  at  any  cost, 
and  with  any  kind  of  compulsion  rendered  necessasy  by  the  nature  of 
the  animal,  be  it  dog,  child  or  man. 

3.  Moral  education  consists  next  in  making  the  creature  practically 
serviceable  to  other  creatures,  according  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  its 
own  capacities ;  taking  care  that  these  be  healthily  developed  in  such 
service. 

Moral  education  is  summed  when  the  creature  has  been  made  to  do 
its  work  with  delight  and  thoroughly ;  but  this  cannot  be  until  some 
degree  of  intellectual  education  has  been  given  also. 

4.  Intellectual  education  consists  in  giving  the  creature  the  facul- 
ties of  admiration,  hope  and  love. 

These  are  to  be  taught  by  the  study  of  beautiful  nature ;  the  sight 
and  history  of  noble  persons ;  and  the  setting  forth  of  noble  objects  of 
action. — Fors  vi    225,  6. 

The  speedy  abolition  of  all  abolishable  filth  is  the  first  process  of 
education.  Education  is  a  means  of  discrimination  between  what 
is  worthless  and  worthy  in  men.  The  moral  scale  of  a.o.  is  raised 
exactly  according  to  the  degree  and  motive  of  obedience. 

To  be  disobedient  through  temptation  is  human  sin  ;  but  to  be  dis- 
obedient for  the  sake  of  disobedience  is  fiendish  sin.  To  be  obedient 
for  the  sake  of  success  in  conduct  is  human  virtue  ;  but  to  be  obedient 
for  the  sake  of  obedience  is  angelic  virtue. — vi  218. 
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Instruction  in  behaviour  is  education,  instruction  in  eloquence 
and  dexterity  of  falsehood  is  not.     Knowledge  is  not  education. 

Educate  means  govern. 

Education  does  not  mean  teaching  people  to  know  what  they  do 
not  know — it  means  teaching  them  to  behave  as  they  do  not  behave. 
It  is  not  teaching  the  youth  of  England  the  shapes  of  letters,  and 
the  tricks  of  numbers,  and  then  leaving  them  to  turn  their  arithme- 
tic to  roguery,  and  their  literature  to  lust.  It  is  on  the  contrary 
training  them  into  the  perfect  exercise  and  kingly  continence  of 
their  bodies  and  souls,  by  kindness,  by  warning,  by  precept,  and  by 
praise — but  above  all  by  example. 

It  is  teaching  to  all  of  whatever  gift,  grade,  or  age,  the  laws  of 
honour,  the  habit  of  truth,  the  virtue  of  humility,  and  the  happi- 
ness of  love.  The  virtue  of  humility  includes  all  the  habits  of 
obedience,  and  instincts  of  reverence. 

The  purpose  of  education  consists  half  in  making  children 
familiar  with  natural  objects,  and  the  other  half  in  teaching  the 
practice  of  piety  towards  them.  As  to  examinations,  there  should  be 
a  certain  standard  of  pass  adapted  to  average  capacity  and  power 
of  exertion  that  none  need  fail  who  had  attended  to  their  lessons 
and  obeyed  their  masters.  There  should  be  no  competitions,  no 
prizes,  no  honours.  The  natural  torpor  of  wholesome  dulness 
should  not  be  disturbed  by  provocations,  or  plagued  by  school- 
masters. You  cannot  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear,  and  a 
sow's  ear  remains  one,  even  when  there  is  a  diamond  ear-ring  in  it. 

It  is  in  the  wholesome  indisposition  of  the  average  mind  for  in- 
tellectual labour  that  due  provision  is  made  for  the  quantity  of 
<>\  work  that  must  be  done  in  stubbing  Thornaby  wastes.  Modern 
Utopianism  imagines  that  the  world  is  to  be  stubbed  by  steam,  and 
human  arms  and  legs  to  be  eternally  idle;  not  perceiving  that  thus 
it  would  reduce  man  to  the  level  of  his  cattle,  which  can  graze, 
and  gore,  but  not  dig. 

In  the  true  Utopia  man  will  rather  harness  himself  with  his 
cattle  to  the  plough  than  leave  the  devil  to  drive  it.     The  child 
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who  desires  intellectual  education  will  be  bettered  by  it,  the  child 
who  dislikes  it  only  disgraced.  The  laws  of  virtue  and  honour  are 
to  be  compulsorily  taught  to  all  men,  whereas  our  present  forms 
of  education  refuse  to  teach  them  to  any. 

True  education  is  to  teach  us  to  admire  a  palace,  e.g.,  at  Flor- 
ence, or  Venice,  when  we  see  one ;  and  to  long  that  noble  men 
should  live  in  them ;  and  not  to  want  one  for  ourselves ;  and  if  we 
become  "  fine  folks,"  not  to  stammer,  and  try  to  forget  our  parents 
or  the  cottage  we  were  born  in.  The  one  point  to  be  assured  of, 
is,  that  happiness  does  not  depend  on  the  size  of  your  house. 

Labour  producing  useful  results  is  educational  in  its  influence 
on  the  temper.  The  first  condition  of  education,  the  thing  you 
are  all  crying  out  for,  is,  to  be  put  to  wholesome  and  useful  work. 
Each  man  so  educated  is — 

i.  To  do  his  own  work  well. 

2.  To  help  other  people  and  do  no  injury. 

3.  To  be  sure  he  can  obey  good  laws  before  he  seeks  to  alter 
bad  ones. 

The  master's  belief  in  work  is  a  Gospel,  but  it  is  work  with 
faith  in  it.     Others  preach  that  Gospel  but  they  leave  faith  out. 

Some  kind  of  education  may  be  described  not  as  moral  sun- 
shine; but  as  moral  moonshine,  and  under  this  fools  come  out  first 
and  last.  The  School  Board  era  has  determined  for  England  that 
all  boys  and  girls  shall  have  education.  Nothing  can  be  more  de- 
sirable. But  what  kind  of  education?  It  is  taken  for  granted 
that  education  must  be  good ;  the  more  of  it  the  better ;  and  that 
bad  education  means  little  education ;  and  that  the  worst  thing  we 
have  to  fear  is  getting  none. 

Alas  this  is  not  at  all  so. 

Getting  no  education  is  by  no  means  the  worst  thing  that  can 
happen  to  us.  No,  my  friends,  believe  me,  it  is  not  the  going 
without  education  at  all  that  we  have  most  to  dread.  The  real 
thing  to  be  feared  is,  getting  a  bad  one. 
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What  England  has  to  find  out  and  is  not  agreed  upon  yet  is — 

1 .  What  a  good  education  is. 

2.  Who  is  likely  to  give  it. 

Here  is  his  satirical  answer  to  the  first : 

"  To  be  taught  to  read,  write,  and  cast  accounts,  to  learn  Geography 
Geology,  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  German,  French,  Italian,  Latin,  Greek 
and  the  Aboriginal  Aryan  language  and  be  perfectly  happy  ever  after,  and 
make  as  much  money  as  we  like." 

He  disproves  the  whole  satire,  more  suo,  personally,  historically, 
economically. 

And  the  end  of  this  universal  education  and  civilization  leads 
he  says,  to  contempt  of  chivalry.  Not  only  do  men  declare  them- 
selves too  indolent  to  labour  for  wives  and  daughters,  and  too  poor 
to  support  them,  but  it  has  made  the  neglected  and  distracted 
creatures  hold  it  for  an  honour  to  be  independent  of  men  altogether 
and  shriek  for  some  hold  of  the  mattock  themselves. 

This  is  the  lowest  level  of  thought  since  we  grew  to  be  men  and 
women,  out  of  monkey,  star  fish,  chickweed,  or  whatever  else  we 
have  been  made  from  by  natural  selection. 

Remember,  I  pray  you  for  a  fixed  point,  that  the  master  rever- 
ences all  women,  all  girls.  To  see  him  lead  a  little  maid  by  the 
hand  is  a  new  delight.  "  I  am,"  said  he  in  a  letter  to  me,  "  the 
collared  serf  of  a  little  maid  at  Brantwood."  The  children  of  the 
holders  of  any  of  Saint  George's  land  shall  be  educated  compulsorily 
in  agricultural  schools  inland,  and  naval  schools  by  the  sea,  the 
indispensable  first  conditions  of  such  education  being,  that  the  boys 
learn  either  to  ride  or  sail;  the  girls  to  spin,  weave,  sew,  and  at  a 
proper  age  to  cook  all  ordinary  food  exquisitely  ;  the  youth  of 
both  sexes  to  be  disciplined  daily  in  the  strictest  practice  of  vocal 
music,  and  for  morality  to  be  taught  gentleness  to  all  brute  crea- 
tures— finished  courtesy  with  each  other — and  to  obey  orders  with 
the  precision  of  slaves  [?  soldiers].  Then,  as  they  get  older,  they 
are  to  learn  the  natural  history  of  the  place  they  live  in — to  know 
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Latin  boys  and  girls  both — and  the  history  of  these  five  cities : 
Athens,  Rome,  Venice,  Florence  and  London. 

To  some  visible  extent  with  my  own  single  hand  I  can,  he  says, 
and  will  if  I  live,  carry  this  plan  into  execution,  but  to  what  extent 
I  know  not." 

Fors  Clavigera  xi.  vol.  I.,  is  great  on  education — the  text  of  it 
"  Honour  to  whom  Honour  :  " 

"  Education  of  any  noble  kind,  training  in  true  and  refined  scholarship, 
is  to  have  for  its  essential  foundation  skill  in  some  useful  labour."  (cf. 
S.  Paul  and  tent  making). 

Note  here  the  anticipation  of  Sloyd,  Hand  and  Eye  Training, 
Technical  Schools,  Dairy  Schools,  etc.,  now  more  or  less  common. 

British  children  are  to  be  trained  in  healthy,  brave  and  kindly 
life ;  to  every  one  of  whom  there  shall  be  done  true  justice. 

What  is  this,  let  me  ask,  but  that  despised  Catechism  account 
of  it: 

.  .  .  "To  learn  and  labour  truly,  to  get  my  own  living,  and  do 
my  duty  in  that  state  of  life  unto  which  it  shall  please  God  to  call  me." 

True  justice  he  defines  as  granting  to  every  human  being  due 
aid  in  the  development  of  such  faculties  as  it  possesses  for  action 
and  enjoyment. 

Note  due  aid. 

This  does  not  mean  equal.  It  does  not  say  that  the  child  of  a  peer 
and  a  peasant  are  born  equal.  If  so,  what  becomes  of  heredity.  Truly 
there  are  nature's  peers  as  stated  ? 

The  right  law  of  all  education  as  of  all  work  is — take  most 
pains  with  the  best  material,  never  waste  pains  on  bad  ground. 

Remember  that  the  mental  work  of  a  man  is  fixed  from  the 
hour  he  is  born ;  that  by  no  manner  of  effort  can  he  increase  his 
faculties,  and  that  his  best  happiness  is  to  consist  in  the  admiration 
of  powers  by  him  for  him  ever  unattainable,  of  acts  and  deeds  by 
him  for  ever  inimitable. 
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The  first  condition  of  education  in  S.  George's  scheme  is,  to  see 
that  the  strength  of  your  youth  shall  not  be  strained,  that  their 
best  powers  shall  be  developed,  without  competition,  that  they  shall 
pass  crucial  but  not  severe  examinations,  and  that  they  shall 
remember  that  any  man's  happiness  consists  rather  in  the  admira- 
tion of  the  faculties  of  others,  than  in  confidence  in  his  own. 

Reverent  admiration  is  the  perfect  human  gift.  A  dog  rever- 
ences you,  a  fly  does  not ;  the  capacity  of  partly  understanding  a 
creature  above  him  is  a  dog's  nobility. 

Increase  such  reverence  in  human  beings  and  you  increase  daily 
their  happiness,  peace,  and  dignity.  Take  it  away,  and  you  will 
make  them  wretched  as  well  as  vile.  But  for  the  fifty  years  last 
past,  modern  education  has  devoted  itself  simply  to  the  teaching 
of  impudence. 

All  are  to  be  taught  admiration  (the  faculty  of  giving  honour), 
hope,  and  love. 

The  first  and  last  nobility  of  education  is  the  rule  over  our 
thoughts. 

His  principal  aim  in  life  is  to  teach  two  lessons : 

i .    Food  can  be  got  only  out  of  the  ground  or  the  sea. 

2.    Happiness  can  be  got  only  out  of  honesty. 

And  neither  of  these  two,  he  says,  is  taught  in  any  scheme  of 
education  known  to  him. 

In  his  opinion  the  moral  education  of  a  child  is  greatly  deter- 
mined in  the  first  speechless  years.  Quiet,  order,  beauty,  peace, 
soft  voices,  loving  faces,  are  elements  of  education  which  leave  per- 
manent marks — and  the  most  important  question  about  a  man's 
education  is — what  patience  had  his  mother,  or  sister,  with  him. 
And  then  he  dwells  on  his  own  mother.  It  took  her  once  three 
weeks  to  get  an  accent  right,  but  had  it  taken  her  three  years  she 
would  have  done  it.      Hear  this  ye  mothers! 

The  first  essential  point  in  the  education  given  to  children  will 
be  the  habit  of  instant,  finely  accurate,  and  totally  unreasoning 
obedience  to  fathers,  mothers,  and  tutors. 
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The  second  essential  will  be  the  understanding  the  nature  of 
honour,  making  the  obedience  solemn  and  constant.  In  the  present 
state  of  our  utter  moral  degradation  all  this  seems  impossible,  but 
the  instincts  of  both  are  native  in  man,  and  the  roots  of  them  can- 
not wither,  even  under  the  dust-heap  of  modern  liberal  opinions. 

He  takes  Wordsworth's  line :  "  We  live  by  admiration,  hope, 
and  love,"  for  his  literal  guide  in  all  education.  His  final  object 
for  every  child  born  on  Saint  George's  estates,  will  be,  to  teach  it 
what  to  admire,  what  to  hope  for,  what  to  love. 

Religious  Education. 

He  is  always  insisting  on  the  necessity  of  this  He  considers 
that  the  three  chief  elements  in  a  child's  training  are,  to  be  taught 
good  manners,  religious  faith,  and  manual  skill,  especially  in  ships. 
And  he  hopes  that  the  "  English  Bible  may  yet  be  made  the  rule 
of  faith  and  conduct  of  the  English  people" — and  is  of  course 
accepted  as  the  basis  of  our  future  education — i.e.,  in  S.  George's 
schools.  "  I  love,"  he  says,  "  the  Church  and  the  Universities  of 
England  more  faithfully  than  most  churchmen,  and  more  proudly 
than  most  collegians.  I  love  both  the  Church  and  the  Schools  of 
England  for  the  sake  of  the  true  and  kindly  men  whom  they  have 
hitherto  not  ceased  to  send  forth,  and  I  had  hoped  long  since  to 
have  obtained  hearing  for  the  Bible  which  their  mothers  rever- 
enced, and  the  laws  which  their  fathers  obeyed." 

The  Bible  references  in  Fors  Clavigera  fill  up  nine  pages, 
double  columns. 

His  mother  forced  him  to  learn  long  chapters  of  the  Bible  by 
heart.     You  will  find  the  list  in  x.  4,  xxxiii.  14,  xlii.  128-9. 

She  also  made  him  read  it  every  syllable  through,  aloud,  about 
once  a  year,  from  Genesis  to  the  Apocalypse ;  and  to  that  discipline 
patient,  accurate,  and  resolute,  I  owe,  he  says,  not  only  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Book,  which  I  find  occasionally  serviceable,,  but  much 
of  my  general  power  of  taking  pains,  my  ear  for  good  English,  and 
the  best  part  of  my  taste,  in  literature.  In  saying  these  chapters 
his  mother  did  not  allow  so  much  as  a  syllable  to  be  missed  or  mis- 
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placed  ;  while  every  sentence  was  required  to  be  said  over  and  over 
again  till  she  was  satisfied  with  the  accent  of  it.  The  list  of  chap- 
ters established  my  soul  in  life. 

This  maternal  installation  of  my  mind  in  that  property  of  chap- 
ters I  count  very  confidently  the  most  precious,  and,  on  the  whole, 
the  one  essential  part  of  all  my  education. 

I  have  never  lost  my  loyalty  to  them  nor  betrayed  the  first 
command  in  the  one  I  was  made  to  repeat  oftenest — "  Let  not 
mercy  and  truth  forsake  thee."    Prov.  iii.     Hear  this  ye  mothers! 

The  Bible  reading  should  be  conducted  by  making  the  children 
read  each  separate  verse ;  afterwards  committing  them  to  memory. 

He  gives  specimens  of  Bible  lessons  e.g.  on  Gen.  xv,  which  is 
to  be  learned  by  heart.  In  my  school,  he  says  you  shall  know 
your  Bible  and  the  meaning  of  it. 

Until  you  know  something  of  the  Bible  I  cannot  go  on  to  teach 
you  any  Koran,  much  less  any  Dante  or  Shakspere. 

He  gives  a  beautiful  quotation  from  the  Cyropasdia  of  Xenophon 
and  dwells  with  keen  relish  on  the  religious  side  of  it. 

The  Persian  Prince  was  to  have  four  guide  teachers  of  whom  the 
wisest  was  to  teach  him  the  magic  of  Zoroaster,  i.e.  the  service  of 
the  gods.  The  magic  of  Zoroaster  is  the  exact  reverse  of  teaching 
men  how  not  to  worship,  for  it  teaches  them  to  find  out  the  worth 
of  all  things  and  do  them  reverence.  The  vital  principal  of  the 
Magian  religion  was  the  God  of  light,  the  spirit  who  created  the 
world  and  rules  and  defends  it.  The  vital  principal,  he  says  bitterly, 
of  the  religion  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  "  demand  and  supply," 
and  getting  on.  Instead  of  this  religion  of  the  Magi  you  pass 
yourselves,  he  says,  through  that  patent  filter  of  human  faculty 
"  Cassell's  Popular  Educator,"  and  then  see  how  clever  you  come 
out  on  the  other  side. 

I  hope  you  will  all  read  Fors  C/avigeria  xii.  It  will  shew  you 
somewhat  fully  what  the  master's  ideal  of  religious  education  is. 
Truly  he  was  a  prophet,  with  the  prophet's  addition,  no  prophet 
hath  honour  in  his  own  country,  and  yet  not  quite  so. 
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Landlords  are  to  establish  such  schools  of  history,  natural  his- 
tory, and  art,  as  may  enable  their  farmers'  children  with  their  own 
to  know  the  meaning  of  the  words  beauty,  courtesy,  compassion, 
gladness  and  RELIGION.  This  last  word  primarily  means  obe- 
dience, binding  to  something  or  someone.  To  be  bound  or  in 
bond  as  apprentice;  to  be  bound  or  in  bond  by  military  oath 
[sacr amentum],  to  be  bound  or  in  bond  as  a  servant  to  man  ;  to 
be  bound  or  in  bond  as  a  servant  to  GOD,  all  these  are  divinely 
instituted,  eternally  necessary  conditions  of  religion,  beautiful, 
inviolable  submission  of  soul  in  life  and  death.  This  essential 
meaning  of  religion,  O  ye  landlords  it  was  your  office  to  teach  and 
you  have  not  done  it. 

And  then  follow  the  consequences  of  this  neglect  for  which  I 
must  refer  you  to  iv,  205. 

I  cannot  he  says  set  down  the  first  principles  of  children's  noble 
education  without  finding  myself  in  collision  with  an  almost  resist- 
less infidel  mob.  We  shall  in  Saint  George's  estate  establish  such 
churches  and  schools  as  may  best  guide  religious  feeling  and  diffuse 
the  love  of  sound  learning  and  prudent  art.  [All  children  willing 
to  be  taught  are  to  be  disciplined  in  all  the  branches  of  honourable 
knowledge  and  graceful  art  attainable.] 

We  are  to  remember  that  whatever  in  literature,  art,  or  religion 
is  done  for  money  is  poisonous  and  doubly  deadly  in  preventing 
the  hearing  or  seeing  of  the  noble  literature  and  art  which  have  been 
done  for  love  and  truth. 

His  Ideal  Schoolmaster. 

No  one  is  fit  to  be  the  head  of  a  children's  school  who  is  not 
both  by  nature  and  attention  a  beautiful  speaker.  Those  of  you 
whose  good  hap  it  has  been  to  hear  the  Master  lecture  will  have 
some  knowledge  of  his  meaning. 

He  is  to  read  at  least  one  hour  every  day,  but  no  children  need 
attend  unless  they  are  really  interested.  The  real  audience  con- 
sisting of  the  few  for  whom  the  book  has  been  specially  chosen, 
should  be  requested  to  give  perfect  and  unbroken  attention  to 
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what  they  heard,  to  stop  the  reader  always  at  any  word  or  sentence 
they  did  not  understand,  and  to  be  prepared  for  casual  examination 
on  the  story  next  day. 

The  master,  the  boy  and  the  girl,  all,  are  to  read  Waverley  with 
extreme  care,  and  they  are  to  learn  the  Greek  alphabet,  whether 
they  learn  Greek  or  not.  They  are  also,  all,  to  learn  about  these 
men  and  their  works,  Moses,  David,  Hesiod,  Virgil,  Dante, 
Chaucer  and  S.  John. 

His  Ideal  School. 

A  school  is  a  place  of  noble  instruction.  A  museum  is  a  place 
of  instruction  for  advanced  students. 

Every  parish  school  shall  have  a  garden,  playground,  children's 
library,  laboratory  for  simple  experiments,  and  an  attached  work- 
shop. 

No  school  should  be  considered  as  organized  at  all  without  a 
reading  room  and  a  library,  both  of  them  well  supplied  and  fitted, 
both  of  them  well  shut  off  from  the  schoolroom.  Reading,  writ- 
ing and  accounts  may  be  omitted,  but  music  and  dancing  never. 

10,000,000  H.  M.  Inspectors  placed  on  Cader  Idris  would  not 
make  him  teach  in  Saint  George's  School  "  the  three  R's,"  or  any 
single  thing  he  did  not  choose  to  teach.  I  do  not  choose  to  teach 
the  three  R's,  because  I  do  choose  to  teach  the  elements  of  music, 
astronomy,  botany  and  zoology.  I  do  not  choose  to  teach  Saint 
George's  children  reading  or  writing,  because  whatever  foolish 
people  read  does  them  harm,  and  whatever  they  write  does  other 
people  harm.  Penny  Shakespeares  and  Miss  Braddon's  greasy 
mince  pies  of  Scott  are  anathema. 

I  must  refer  you  to  the  last  Fors,  Rosy  Vale,  for  an  account  of 
the  education  of  girls  in  an  Italian  convent.  I  hope  you  all  know 
his  letter  to  young  girls,  and  that  you  will  give  a  copy  of  it  to 
every  girl  you  know. 

In  the  school  library  there  shall  be  none  but  noble  books,  in  the 
sight  of  the  pupils  none  but  noble  art.  And  so  Messrs.  Christie 
founded  the  Art  for  Schools  Association,  now  in  vigorous  work. 
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The  resuscitation  of  the,  at  present,  extinct  art  of  writing  being 
insisted  on  in  the  school  exercises  of  the  higher  classes,  the  school 
libraries  will  be  gradually  enriched  with  MSS.  of  extreme  precious- 
ness.  A  well-written  book  is  as  much  pleasanter  and  more  beau- 
tiful than  a  printed  one  as  a  picture  is  than  an  engraving.  This 
is  Italian  Renaissance  faith.  There  were  noble  men  in  Italy  who, 
after  the  invention  of  printing,  scorned  to  have  a  printed  book, 
even  an  Aldine  text,  in  their  libraries. 

His  Ideal  Schoolboy. 

He  is  to  learn  what  he  likes.  But  he  must  learn  some  honest 
handicraft.     This  is  Jewish  teaching. 

He  emphasises  and  illustrates  again  and  again  the  conditions  of 
boys'  education.  They  shall  all  be  taught  either  to  ride  or  sail. 
Both  are  signification  of  the  right  command  of  man  over  his  own 
passions.  "  Consider,"  he  says,  "  the  meaning  to  England  of  sea 
riding  and  chivalry — Drake,  Nelson,  and  the  Charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade,"  and  we  might  say  of  the  cavalry  at  Omdurman. 

Consider  the  meaning  of  the  Knight  of  Athens,  of  the  Eques  of 
Rome,  the  Ritter  of  Germany,  the  Chevalier  of  France,  the  Cava- 
lier of  England. 

He  is  always  insisting  on  farming  and  ploughing,  and  you  should 
read,  he  says,  Mrs.  Firth's  translation  of  Gotthelf 's  Ulric  the  Farm 
Servant. 

Education  is  to  lead  up  to  work  with  hands,  to  earning  your 
own  bread,  to  farming,  etc.  Education  is  useless  unless  you  limit 
your  tippling  houses.  Education,  apart  from  industrial  training,  he 
compares  to  loading  a  boat  with  rubbish  until  it  sinks. 

His  Ideal  Schoolgirl. 

[See  letter  to  young  girls.]  She  is  to  learn  to  sew,  and  cook, 
and  look  pretty,  as  matters  of  first  and  supreme  duty.  The  be- 
ginning of  bodily  education  for  a  girl  is  to  make  sure  that  she  can 
stand  and  sit  upright.  '  I  have  seen,"  he  says,  "  my  own  mother 
travel  from  sunrise  to  sunset  on  a  summer  day  without  once  lean- 
ing back." 
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The  end  of  right  education  for  a  woman  is  to  make  her  love 
her  home  better  than  any  other  place. 

The  highest  possible  education  of  both  men  and  women  is  to 
teach  them  to  live  by  agriculture  in  their  native  land.  This  is 
partly  Florentine,  partly  Biblical,  partly  from  Plato,  partly  from 
Sir  T.  More  and  Bacon,  partly  monastic,  partly  military,  partly 
hopeful,  partly  Ruskin,  i.e.,  partly  ideal,  but  wholly  unworkable. 

You  will,  I  hope,  read  his  account  in  Fors,  vol.  5  of  the  educa- 
tion of  Little  Agnes. 

Reading  is  by  no  means  to  be  enforced  upon  her,  still  less  writ- 
ing ;  nothing  enforced  on  her  but  household  help  to  her  mother, 
instant  obedience  to  her  father's  and  mother's  word,  order  and 
cleanliness  in  her  own  departments  and  person,  and  gentleness  to 
all  inoffensive  creatures. 

Music  and  dancing  are  to  be  taught  to  little  Agnes  as  the  quiet 
primal  elements  of  her  education.  "  You  young  ladies,"  he  says, 
"  who  teach  Sunday  school  classes,  at  present,  you  keep  the  danc- 
ing to  yourselves  and  graciously  teach  them  the  catechism.  Suppose 
you  were  to  try  for  a  little  while  learning  the  catechism  yourselves, 
and  teaching  them  to  dance. 

His  Ideal  Subjects. 

Music,  Geometry,  Astronomy,  Botany,  Zoology,  Drawing  and 
History  for  those  who  have  any  gift. 

1 .  Shakespeare.  He  is  to  be  accessible  always  at  play  time  in  the 
library,  in  small  and  large  editions,  to  the  young  and  old  alike,  and 
should  never  be  used  as  a  school  book,  nor  even  formally  or  continu- 
ously read  aloud.      He  is  to  be  known  by  thinking,  not  mouthing. 

2.  IVriting  or  Telling  from  Memory.  No  discipline  is  of  more 
use  to  a  child's  character,  with  threefold  bearing  or  intellect, 
memory  or  morals  than  the  being  accustomed  to  relate  accurately 
what  it  has  lately  clone  and  seen.  The  teacher  should  lop  exagger- 
ation, investigate  elision,  guide  into  order,  and  aid  in  expression. 
The  finest  historical  style  may  be  illustrated  in  the  course  of  the 
narration  of  the  events  ot  the  day. 
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Learning  by  Heart. 

He  insists  on  the  power  for  good  in  what,  rightly  chosen,  has 
been  rightly  learnt  by  heart  at  school.  In  ordinary  school  discip- 
line he  would  make  the  pupils  read  less,  and  remember  more; 
exercising  them  in  committing  to  memory,  not  by  painful  effort 
but  by  patient  repetition  until  they  cannot  but  remember  (and 
observing  always  that  the  accentuation  is  right — for  if  that  be  once 
right  the  understanding  will  come  in  due  time),  helping  further 
with  whatever  elementary  music,  both  of  chant  and  instrument, 
may  be  familiarly  attainable.  Every  child  is  to  know  by  heart  at 
least  500  lines  of  good  poetry,  such  as  would  always  be  helpful 
and  strengthening  to  them. 

Music. 

A  very  special  point  is  that  all  boys  and  girls  are  to  learn  music 
and  dancing.  The  citizen  of  Plato's  Republic  were  to  be  educated 
in  music,  which  there  has  a  wide  meaning. 

But  a  people  not  generous  enough  to  give  sympathy,  nor  modest 
enough  to  be  grateful  for  leading,  is  not  capable  of  hearing  or  under- 
standing music.  In  our  own  schools  however  all  that  is  needful  is  the 
early  training  of  children  under  true  musical  law  ;  and  the  performance 
under  excellent  masters  of  appointed  courses  of  beautiful  music,  as  an 
essential  part  of  all  popular  instruction  no  less  important  than  the 
placing  of  classical  books  and  noble  pictures  within  the  daily  reach  and 
sight  of  the  people. 

His  opinion  was  that  modern  and  social  cruelty  had  "  taken  away 
music  as  an  instrument  of  education  altogether  and  enlisted  it 
almost  wholly  in  the  service  of  superstition  on  the  one  hand  and 
of  sensuality  on  the  other." 

But  this  is  not  so  now.  In  the  parish  school  music  is  to  be  taught. 
He  would  insist  on  the  necessity  of  a  sound  system  of  education 
in  elementary  music.  He  wished  to  invent  an  instrument  by  which 
very  young  children  could  be  securely  taught  the  relations  of  sound 
in  the  octave,  and  fell  back  he  says  on  the  most  sacred  of  all  musical 
instruments  the  "Bell."     The  principal  function  of  the  singing 
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master  is  to  teach  the  proper  management  of  the  lips,  tongue  and 
throat. 

The  foundational  importance  of  elocution,  beautiful  speaking,  has 
been  disgraced  by  the  confusion  of  it  with  diplomatic  oratory,  and 
evaded  by  the  vicious  notion  that  it  can  be  taught  by  a  master  learned 
in  it  as  a  separate  art. 

History. 

In  the  history  of  the  five  cities,  Athens,  Rome,  Venice,  Florence, 
and  London,  they  shall  learn  so  far  as  they  can  understand  what 
has  been  beautifully  and  bravely  done ;  and  they  shall  know 
the  lives  of  the  heroes  and  heroines,  in  truth  and  naturalness,  and 
shall  be  taught  to  remember  the  greatest  of  them  on  the  days  of 
their  birth  and  death  [some  newspapers  do  this  now]  ;  so  that  the 
year  shall  have  its  full  calendar  of  reverent  memory.  And  on 
every  day  part  of  their  morning  service  shall  be  a  song  in  honour 
of  the  hero  whose  birthday  it  is  ;  and  part  of  the  evening  service 
a  song  of  triumph  for  the  fair  death  of  one  whose  death  day  it  is  ; 
and  in  their  first  learning  of  notes  they  shall  be  taught  the  great 
power  of  music,  which  is,  to  say  a  thing  that  you  mean  deeply  in 
the  strongest  and  clearest  possible  way  ;  and  they  shall  never  be 
taught  to  sing  what  they  dont  mean.  They  shall  be  able  to  sing 
merrily  when  they  are  happy,  and  earnestly  when  they  are  sad  ; 
but  they  shall  find  no  mirth  in  mockery  nor  obscenity  ;  neither 
shall  they  waste  and  profane  their  hearts  with  artificial  and  lascivious 
sorrow.  But — Prosperous  fortune  grants  an  almost  incredible 
slowness  of  success  and  demands  invincible  patience  in  pursuing  it. 

Courage  then  ! 

To  divert  a  little  of  the  large  current  of  English  charity  and 
justice  from  watching  disease  to  guarding  health,  and  from  the 
punishment  of  crime  to  the  reward  of  virtue,  to  establish  Training 
Schools  instead  of  Penitentiaries — is  not  if  you  will  slowly  take  it 
to  heart  a  frantic  imagination.  As  a  final  result — Children  will 
know  what  it  is  to  see  the  sky  ;  they  will  know  what  it  is  to  breathe 
the  sky  ;  and  they  will  know  best  of  all  what  it  is  to  behave  under 
it  as  in  the  presence  of  a  Father  who  in  Heaven. 
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Astronomy. 

The  beginning  of  all  is  to  teach  the  child  the  places  and  names  of 
the  stars  when  it  can  see  them,  and  to  accustom  it  to  watch  for  the 
nightly  change  of  those  visible.  The  register  of  the  visible  stars 
of  first  magnitude  and  planets  should  be  printed  largely  and 
intelligibly  for  every  day  of  the  year  and  set  by  the  schoolmaster 
every  day  ;  and  the  arc  described  by  the  sun,  with  its  following 
and  preceding  stars  from  point  to  point  of  the  horizon  visible  at 
the  place,  should  be  drawn,  at  least  weekly,  as  the  first  of  the 
drawing  exercises.  These  should  be  connected  on  the  one  side 
with  geometry,  on  the  other  with  writing. 

Botany. 

There  should  be  a  simple  handbook  of  wild  flowers,  severely 
accurate  in  outline  and  exquisitely  coloured  by  hand — practice  in 
drawing  schools — with  a  text  regardless  utterly  of  any  but  the 
most  popular  names  and  of  all  microscopic  observation.  Children 
are  to  be  taught  the  beauty  of  plants  as  they  grow,  and  their 
culinary  uses  when  gathered. 

Geography. 

There  is  no  subject  he  says  taught  better  in  our  Elementary 
Schools. 

But  the  Maps ! 

He  wants  a  map  of  France  for  the  "  Bible  of  Amiens  "  and  can 
find  accurately  delineated  only  the  railroads.  They  are  to  be 
relegated  to  Bradshaw.  Neither  the  Rhine,  Rhone,  Loire,  nor 
Seine,  is  visible  except  with  a  lens. 

So  the  first  thing  to  get  is  proper  maps,  first  made  in  relief  and 
then  photographed. 

Then  photographs  should  be  made  the  basis  of  beautiful  engrav- 
ings, giving  the  character  of  every  district  completely,  whether 
arable,  wooded,  rocky,  moor,  sand  or  snow,  with  the  carefullest 
and  clearest  tracing,  etc.,  etc.,  and  absolutely  without  names  or 
inscriptions  of  any  kind.  The  boy  who  cannot,  except  with  the 
help   of  inscription,   know   York   from   Lancaster,   Rheims  from 
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Dijon,  Rome  from  Venice,   need   not  be  troubled   to  pursue  his 
geographical  studies  any  further. 

Reading. 

The  personal  conceit  and  ambition  developed  by  Reading  in 
minds  of  selfish  activity,  lead  to  the  dislike  of  manual  labour,  and 
all  sorts  of  unattainable  things,  and  fills  the  streets  with  discon- 
tented and  useless  persons  seeking  some  means  of  living  in  town 
society  by  their  wits.  [And  so  French  critics  complain  of 
democracy  and  the  Vie  de  Boheme.]  You  cannot  read  a  book  he 
says  unless  your  mind  is  one  with  the  author's.  A  shilling 
Shakspere  excites  his  bitter  ire. 

He  gives  a  beautiful  lesson  on  four  verses  from  Richard  II,  and 
another  on  Master  Walter  de  Mauny  as  to  what  an  English  squire 
should  be.     But  for  these  I  must  refer  you  to  vol.  iii. 

And  yet  observe  everyone  is  to  read  Walter  Scott.  His 
criticisms  on  the  education  value  of  good  romance,  especially  that 
of  Miss  Edgworth,  Scott,  Dickens,  and  Thackeray  are  of  extreme 
value.  He  is  a  passionate  admirer  of  Sir  Walter  as  you  perhaps 
are  aware. 

So  all  are  to  read  Walter  Scott  with  extreme  care,  Shakspere, 
and  Carey's  Dante  if  they  cannot  read  the  original.  You  are  to 
read  for  the  nourishment  of  your  mind,  not  for  the  mere  pleasure 
of  reading.     Gluttonous  reading  is  worse  than  gluttonous  eating. 

Handwriting. 

Only  those  children  who  wish  to  learn  to  write  need  do  so. 
None  else.  In  this,  composition,  symmetry,  grace,  and  harmony 
should  be  very  early  insisted  upon  and  illustrated.  For  all  these 
purposes  every  school  should  be  furnished  with  progressive  examples 
in  facsimile,  of  beautiful  illuminated  writing.  For  nothing  could 
be  more  conducive  to  the  progress  of  general  scholarship  and  taste, 
than  that  the  first  natural  instincts  of  clever  children  for  the 
imitation,  or  often,  the  invention  of  picture  writing,  should  be 
guided  and  stimulated  by  perfect  models  in  ihcir  own  kind. 

He  proposes  such  specimens  as  these — xith.  and  xiiith.  century 
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text,  six  lines  from  the  Aldine  edition  of  Dante,  1502 — 
fac  simile  ancient  Greek  Psalter,  Nelson's  last  written  words  at 
Trafalgar  :   He  taught  himself  to  write  from  a  printed  book. 

Theuth  or  Thoth,  the  Ibis  headed  Egyptian  demi-god 
speaks  to  the  King  at  Thebes  of  inventions  he  will  teach  the 
Egyptians.  One  is  writing.  The  King  objects.  This  art  of 
writing  will  bring  forgetfulness  into  the  souls  of  those  who  learn 
it.  It  is  not  medicine  of  Divine  memory,  but  a  drug  of  memo- 
randum. 

Men  become  by  means  of  it  hearers  of  many  things,  yet  with- 
out instruction  they  will  seem  to  have  manifold  opinions,  but  in 
truth  without  any  opinions,  and  the  most  of  them  incapable  of 
living  together  in  any  good  understanding,  having  become  seeming 
wise  instead  of  wise. 

Listen  to  this  wise  King  says  the  master  O  ye  cheap  education 
mongers.  His  satire  on  these  who  write  for  the  press  is  bitter, 
but  beside  our  point  here. 

Handiwork.     Needlework. 

He  is  as  stern  as  the  Jews  in  teaching  handwork  both  to  boys 
and  girls. 

Boys  are  to  plow.     Girls  are  to  sew. 

All  girls  are  to  sew.     Sewing  machines  are  not  allowed. 

All  the  acicular  art  of  nations,  savage  or  civilized,  from  Lapland 
boot  letting  in  no  snow  water,  to  Turkey  cushion  bossed  with 
pearl — to  valance  of  Venice  gold  in  needlework — to  the  counter- 
panes and  samplers  of  our  lovely  ancestresses — imitable  once  were 
with  good  help  from  Whiteland  College  and  Girton  (?)  All  that 
Athena  and  Penelope  would  approve.  Nothing  that  vanity  has 
invented  for  change,  or  folly  loved  for  costliness. 

The  true  nature  of  thread  and  needle,  the  structure  of  wool, 
cotton,  fur,  hair,  down,  hemp,  flax,  and  silk — microscope  per- 
missible here. 

Dyeing — spinning  weaving — then  the  accomplished  phase  of 
needlework-tf<:#  tetigisti. 
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For  indeed  the  schools  of  all  young  womankind  are  in  great 
need  of  such  instruction  in  dressmaking  as  shall  comply  with 
womankind's  natural  instinct  for  self-decoration  in  all  worthy  and 
graceful  ways,  representing  in  the  rich  their  ostentation,  and  en- 
couraging in  the  poor  their  wholesome  pride. 

Arithmetic. 

He  makes  a  dead  set  against  this.  He  says  children's  time 
should  never  be  wasted  nor  their  heads  troubled  with  it.  The 
importance  at  present  attached  to  it  is  mere  filthy  folly,  coming  of 
the  notion  that  every  boy  is  to  become  first  a  banker's  clerk,  and 
then  a  banker — and  that  every  woman's  principal  business  is  in 
checking  the  cook's  accounts.  Children  are  to  have  small  incomes 
of  pence  won  by  their  labour.  A  child  ought  to  have  a  certain  sum 
given  it  to  give  away,  and  a  certain  sum  to  spend  for  itself  wisely, 
and  it  ought  to  be  allowed  to  give  away  its  spending  money. 
Prudence  is  a  much  more  rare  virtue  than  generosity.  They  are 
to  be  taught  patience  in  saving  and  the  sanctity  of  time-honoured 
hoard — but  for  use  in  a  day  of  need,  not  for  lending  at  interest. 
The  multiplication  table  may  be  learnt  when  they  want  it.  All 
that  they  need  to  be  taught  of  fractions  is  that  |-  means  a  half- 
penny, and  j  a  farthing. 

I  heard,  he  says,  an  advanced  class  tormented  out  of  its  life  to 
explain  the  difference  between  numerator  and  denominator.  I 
wasn't  sure  myself,  for  the  minute,  which  was  which ;  and 
supremely  I  didn't  care. 

So  there  goes  one  of  the  three  R's,  one  which  I  heard  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  say  was  the  most  important  of  all 
three.     I  am  not  to  criticise  but  to  give  you  the  ideals. 

But  when  he  says  that  the  art  of  arithmetic  hinders  children  in 
the  acquisition  of  ideas,  I  ask  half  a  page  of  indulgence. 

The  Coniston  School  example  is  27  lb.  of  bacon  (a),  9^d.  a  tb. 

Now  may  I  say  that  intelligently  taught  children  would  get  from 
this  example  a  good  many  ideas. 

1 .    How  much  is  2  7  farthings,  2 7  sixpences,  and  2  7  half-sixpences  ? 
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2.  A  dozen  at  9^d.  is  95.3d.  and  27  is  2J  dozen. 

3.  How  much  is  27s,  less  by  27  times  2Jd.?     i.e.,  less  by  27 
threepences  and  then  add  27  farthings. 

But  enough.     This  is  not  ideal. 

His  ideal  example  was :  here  is  a  sovereign.     What  do  all  all  the 
words  and  marks  on  it  mean;   and  if  there  are  35  boys  in  the 
class,  how  much  is  it  a  piece  ?     Tell  me  to-morrow  and  you  shall 
have  it. 
Some  extra  Ideals. 

He  intended  to  write  a  complete  system  of  education  in  Natural 
History  and  Art,  and  actually  began. 

Geology  and  Art,  Elementary  Drawing  and  Deucalion;  Botany, 
Proserpina ;  Zoology,  Love's  Meinie. 

Talk  of  Ideals ! 

This  conception,  he  says,  he  had  reached  after  thirty  years  of 
labour,  and  should  not  have  attempted  it  but  that  he  believed  he 
had  power  fitted  for  the  task. 

I  cannot  adequately  touch  his  conceptions  for  Saint  George's 
Society,  but  it  was  Utopia  in  Merrie  England,  and  he  meant  it. 
It  was  to  have  its  own  coinage  of  fine  gold,  and  he  describes  the 
designs  and  legends.  It  was  to  have  beautiful  museums  and  lib- 
raries, but  no  machines,  no  railways,  no  newspapers,  no  talk,  no 
discussion,  but  just,  obedience. 

This  coinage  will  teach  fineness  of  touch,  the  care  of  small 
things,  and  many  practical  lessons  in  arithmetic. 

The  master  cannot  lose  his  time  in  contention  or  persuasion. 
His  authority  must  be  that  of  a  Roman  Dictator.  The  obedience 
must  be  absolute,  without  question,  and  faithful. 
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MR.   KENWORTHY'S   TEACHING. 

London,  29th  October,  1898. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  have  been  reading  the  new  number  of  Saint  George  and 
am  very  much  interested  in  Mr.  Kenworthy's  account  of  the  colony 
at  Purleigh.  I  hope  you  will  not  mind  if  I  make  a  few  remarks 
about  that,  and  his  poem,  not  in  any  spirit  of  personal  criticism, 
but  with  reference  to  the  theories  on  which  the  work  is  based.  Of 
the  work  itself  I  should  think  there  can  be  no  two  opinions.  It 
appears  to  be  the  work  of  men  who  have  "  forsaken  all  they  have  " 
in  the  resolve  "  to  do  good  work,  whether  they  live  or  die,"  and 
if  this  impression  is  right,  why,  then  in  Ruskin's  downright  lang- 
uage, "  Honour  to  the  brave.  Yes,  in  God's  name,  and  by  all 
manner  of  means.     And  dishonour  to  the  cowards." 

But  I  cannot  at  all  accept  Mr.  Kenworthy's  interpretation  of  the 
prayer  "  Forgive  us  our  debts,  as  we  forgive  our  debtors,"  viz.  : 
"  that  Jesus  meant  there  should  be  no  enforcement  of  debt."  If  I 
owed  Mr.  Kenworthy  five  pounds,  and  went  to  him,  explaining 
that  I  was  unable  to  pay,  submitting  my  accounts  to  his  inspection, 
and  accepting  whatever  blame  might  be  due  to  me  for  the  state  of 
my  affairs,  Mr.  Kenworthy  might  hold  himself  bound  as  a  Chris- 
tian, to  forgive  me.  But  if,  instead  of  that,  when  he  asked  me  for 
the  money,  I  only  laughed  in  his  face,  and  bade  him  go  and 
whistle  for  his  five  pounds,  Mr.  Kenworthy's  duty  would  be  to 
ecute  me.  The  Spirit  of  the  Gospel  is  expressed  in  the  words 
"When  they  hail  nothing  to  pay,  he  frankly  forgave  them  both." 
Mr.  Ruskin,  in  one  of  his  loveliest  passages,  refers  to  "  the  spirit  of 
mercy  and  truth,  infinite  in  pardon  and  purification  for  all  its 
wandering  and  faultful  children,  who  have  yet  love  in  their  hearts; 
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and  altogether  adverse  and  implacable  to  its  perverse  and  lying 
enemies,  who  have  resolute  falsehood  on  their  lips  and  resolute 
hatred  in  their  hearts." 

Some  parts  of  the  "  Craftsman  "  are  very  beautiful,  .  .  But 
the  teaching  of  the  poem — well,  it  reads  like  Shelley's  Revolt  of 
Islam,  plus  Ruskin's  Gospel  of  Work.  I  have  no  doubt  Shelley  was 
a  great  poet,  but  I  do  not  think  him  a  safe  guide  on  social  prob- 
lems. He  did  not  reach  the  age  at  which  Ruskin  began  to  inves- 
tigate those  matters.  His  most  perfect  poem  was  the  Sensitive 
Plant,  and  this  is  singularly  opposed,  in  the  unconscious  lesson  of 
it,  to  his  mad  anarchical  theories.  For  the  garden  (of  the  Sensi- 
tive Plant)  flourished  just  so  long  as  the  Governing  Presence  was 
there,  and  fell  into  disorder  and  ruin  as  soon  as  the  Governing 
Presence  was  withdrawn.  This  Governing  Power,  moreover,  was 
in  the  habit  of  dealing  very  sternly  with  weeds,  slugs,  and  "  things 
of  obscene  and  unlovely  forms."  It  might  have  struck  Mr.  Ken- 
worthy's  Craftsman,  in  his  rambles  through  the  forest,  that  with- 
out human  government  and  discipline  there  would  have  been  no 
forest — only  pathless  morass  and  tiger-haunted  jungle. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Richard  J.  Hine. 


MR.  KENWORTHY'S  REPLY. 

Woodham  Ferris,  near  Chelmsford, 

4th  December,  1898. 
Dear  Mr.  Whitehouse, 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  make  some  brief  reply  to  your 
correspondent,  whose  letter  you  have  been  good  enough  to  send 
me. 

First,  as  to  the  forgiveness  of  debts.  I  take  it  the  meaning  of 
the  clause  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  can  only  be  that  we  must  hold  no 
man  as  our  debtor.     To  forgive  a  man  because  he  cannot  pay  is 
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most  obviously  Christian  ;  but  it  is  just  as  obviously  Christian  to 
equally  forgive  a  man  when  he  can  pay  and  wont!  To  see  this, 
we  have  but  to  connect  "  Forgive  us  our  debts,  as  we  forgive  those 
who  are  indebted  to  us  "  with  "  Resist  not  him  that  is  evil ;  but 
whosoever  smiteth  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other 
also.  And  if  any  man  would  go  to  law  with  thee,  and  take  away 
thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloak  also.  And  whosoever  shall  compel 
thee  to  go  one  mile,  go  with  him  twain.  Give  to  him  that  asketh 
of  thee,  and  from  him  that  would  borrow  of  thee  turn  thou  not 
away." 

The  purpose  of  the  principle  of  Jesus  is  that  the  evil-doer,  per- 
mitted full  liberty  to  act  as  he  is  inclined,  shall  discover  the  evil 
of  his  doing,  not  through  resistance  and  punishment  that  meet  and 
check  him,  but  by  discovery  of  the  disaster  he  works  to  those  who 
resist  him  not.  This  is  the  cause,  the  significance,  the  power  of 
the  crucifixion  of  "  the  Holy  One  and  the  Just,"  who  overcomes 
His  enemies  by  suffering  at  their  hands.  The  surrender  of  one's 
life  to  this  principle  is  the  crux  of  Christianity.  "  He  that  seeketh 
his  life  shall  lose  it,  but  he  that  loseth  his  life  for  My  sake  shall 
find  it  to  life  eternal." 

Now  a  word  as  to  "  The  Craftsman."  Your  correspondent 
takes  the  poem  quite  otherwise  than  I  would  have  him  do,  in  un- 
derstanding it  to  be  praise  of  violent  revolution.  The  poem  was 
written  eight  years  since,  in  expression  of  what  I  saw  to  be  the 
truth  as  to  the  conditions  of  progress  among  men.  Amid  all  the 
upheavals  and  violence  in  nations  and  kingdoms,  the  soul  of  all 
progress  from  bad  to  good  is  in  the  men  who  give  their  lives  to 
find  and  to  do  truth.  The  craftsman,  who  so  gives  his  life  does  no 
more  (but  how  much  that  is  !)  than  make  plain  to  other  men,  to 
the  fullest  of  his  power,  the  reality  concerning  their  wrongs  done 
and  suffered,  their  corruptions  and  miseries.  Doing  this,  he  faces 
death  boldly  for  himself;  in  the  struggle  that  comes  with  the 
people's  awakening  to  the  truth,  he  takes  no  part,  but  watches,  and 
is  ready.  When  the  struggle  is  ended,  he,  the  Man  of  Truth  and 
Peace,  is  in  his  place  as  chief  counsellor. 
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"  The  Craftsman  "  is  to  me  the  memorial  of  a  definite  perception 
of  truth  to  which  I  came,  and  on  which  I  took  stand,  and  now 
stand.  It  meant  withdrawal  from  all  forms  of  contentions,  revo- 
lutionism, and  devotion  to  that  way  of  life  which  was  the  crafts- 
man's. Yes,  it  is  only  just  to  the  poem  to  read  all  other  parts  of 
it  as  setting  to  those  parts  which  tell  of  the  spirit  and  the  deeds  of 
the  craftsman  himself.  Every  incident  and  every  word  is  pondered 
to  that  end,  and  will,  I  trust,  yield  such  meaning  to  those  who  will 
consider  closely  enough.  But  we  are  not  accustomed  in  our  read- 
ing to  take  each  other  so  seriously. 

I  imagine  great  good  would  result  from  the  work  of  a  circle 
(such  as  Saint  George  might  draw  together)  which  should  take 
pieces — sentences  even — of  the  best  writing  and  consider  them,  as 
you  will  remember,  Ruskin  in  Sesame  and  Lilies  considers  that 
piece  from  Lycidas.  Any  writing  worthy  to  endure  will,  and 
must,  in  this  way  yield  up  deep  and  strict  meaning,  whether  from 
plain  word  or  symbol  and  figure.  Nine  times  out  of  ten,  nay 
perhaps  ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred,  superficiality  and  ob- 
scurity are  in  the  author  we  read.  But  they  are  equally  in  our- 
selves if,  at  the  tenth  or  hundredth  time  we  do  not  recognise  the 
depth  and  clearness  we  are  brought  in  presence  to. 

Always  yours  faithfully, 

John  C.  Kenworthy. 

[We  gladly  print  these  letters,  but  our  action  must  not  be  un- 
derstood as  endorsing  the  views  of  either  of  our  correspondents. — 
Editor  Saint  George.~\ 
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Sketches  and  Studies  in  Italy  and  Greece:  by  John  Addington  Sym- 
onds.     3  vols.     London:  Smith,  Elder  and  Co.,  1898. 

(HIS  is  a  very  welcome  re-issue  of  Symonds'  three 
books  of  travel :  Sketches  in  Italy  and  Greece,  Sketches 
^  and  Studies  in  Italy,  and  Italian  Byways.  The  essays 
in  these  volumes  have  been  collected  and  re-arranged 
in  topographical  order  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  travel,  and  wise  enough  to  desire  such  a  com- 
panion. It  seems  late  in  the  day  to  review  work  which  has  had 
its  place  in  the  affections  of  many  for  the  last  twenty  years,  but  we 
are  glad  to  pay  our  tribute  to  the  gentle  memory  of  this  true  lover 
of  art,  of  nature,  of  his  kind.  One  might  almost  perhaps  sum  up 
his  critical  attitude  in  the  words  '  sensitive,  conscientious.'  Ex- 
tremely sensitive  he  was  to  all  the  impressions  of  the  age,  to  every 
manifestation  of  truth  and  beauty.  Conscientious  ;  for  it  was  only 
after  strenuous  thought  and  faithful  training  that  he  pronounced 
his  judgments.  No  experience  or  knowledge,  he  thought,  could 
be  separated  from  education  :  of  his  own  education  the  one  aim 
was  to  cultivate  'the  scientific  spirit  that  shall  make  men  more  and 
more  capable  of  living  resolutely  in  the  whole,'  There  is  no  cant 
in  saying  that  his  ideal  of  culture  was  to  'see  life  steadily  and  see 
it  whole';  the  true  critic  is  neither  Philistine  nor  fanatic,  but  the 
man  of  sober  wisdom.  The  thoroughness  and  sanity  of  his  own 
work  is  just  the  outcome  of  his  character  and  training ;  so  too, 
he  cannot  help  founding  Art  upon  Ethics.  This  instantly  suggests 
Mr.  Ruskin  and  a  tempting  comparison,  upon  which  we  will  not 
enter  further  than  to  say  that  Symonds  combined  the  dogmatic 
judgment  of  the  critic  with  the  humility  of  the  student  and  the 
resolute  self-discipline  oi  the  scholar  in  a  way  that  Mr.  Ruskin 
could  not.  Symonds  was  not  meant  for  a  prophet,  nor  took  him- 
self for  one,  yet  o\  him  as  of  Ruskin  religiousness  is  the  predom- 
inating essential,  and  from  it  art  is  inseparable. 
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The  volumes  before  us  are  a  pleasant  record  of  happy  rambles 
in  lands  still  redolent  of  that  movement  with  which  his  natural  affi- 
nity was  so  strong,  and  of  which  he  was  so  true  a  critic,  the  renas- 
cence ;  in  lands  where  the  face  of  the  earth  he  loved  is  so  genial 
and  beautiful.  And  what  a  record  it  is !  with  its  wealth  of  sym- 
pathy, its  lightly-carried  learning,  its  sensitive  catholic  taste,  its 
vivid  insight  into  nature.  Few  men  are  so  quick  to  catch  the 
distinctive  atmosphere  of  the  places  he  knew,  to  realise  that  inde- 
finable potency  which  gives  Greece  and,  above  all,  Italy,  their 
irresistible  fascination.  Few  travellers  again  are  masters  of  such  a 
store  of  scholarship,  or  possess  the  secret  of  a  spell  so  subtle :  a 
style  where  classic  grace  is  energised  and  enriched  by  generous 
emotional  warmth,  a  style  laden  with  all  the  fragrance  of  humanism. 
If  we  make  our  first  acquaintance  with  Symonds  by  these  books 
we  shall  feel  not  a  little  of  the  personal  charm  of  that  loveable 
man  over  whose  grave,  in  the  Roman  cemetery  near  Shelley's  side, 
are  Jowett's  tender  words :  Ave,  carissime,  nemo  te  magis  in  corde 
amicos  fovebat,  nee  in  simpliees  et  indoctos  benevolentior  erat;  whose 
death  all  the  best  men  of  his  time  (says  M.  Desjardins)  mourned, 
because  'he  loved  that  which  is  beautiful  and  good  and  pure.' 

J.A.D. 


A  Life  of  William  Shake  spare:  by  Sidney  Lee.     London:   Smith, 
Elder  and  Co.,  1898, 

IHE  common  conception  of  the  personality  of  Shake- 
speare is  a  good  example  of  the  force  of  tradition.  His 
[enormous  prestige  as  the  greatest  of  the  world's 
'dramatists,  the  fact  that  much  of  our  noblest  poetry  is 
— i  found  in  his  work,  the  surprise  with  which  everyone 
who  reads  him  finds  somewhere  a  reflex  of  his  own  mind,  have  all 
combined  to  endow  his  work  with  a  kind  of  magic  inspiration, 
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which  in  a  more  superstitious  age  might  have  set  Shakespeare  by 
the  side  of  the  Bible  and  Virgil  as  arbiters  of  fortune  by  the  voice 
of  the  lot.  At  the  same  time,  practically  little  till  quite  recently 
was  known  of  his  life  ;  and  never  did  oracle  shroud  its  meaning  so 
effectively  as  he  seemed  to  have  done  his  real  self.  Thus  his 
memory  was  hedged  about  with  divinity  :  when  stories,  however 
well  authenticated  (as  Mr.  Lee  says  they  are)  were  told  of  the 
errors  of  his  youth,  most  who  gave  them  a  thought  struck  a 
British  compromise,  and  pointing  to  Henry  V.  as  his  own  portrait, 
quoted  him  as  a  proof  of  the  wild-oats  theory.  But  in  recent 
times  it  has  become  necessary  to  bring  all  our  nebulous  ideals  to 
trial  before  the  bar  of  facts ;  naturally  then  men  are  no  longer 
content  that  while  others  abide  our  question  Shakespeare  should  be 
free.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  active  but  often  ill-informed  enquiry, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  all  the  known  facts  before  us,  collected,  con- 
densed and  arranged,  temperately  and  with  full  knowledge,  to  give 
us  firm  ground.  And  this  is  exactly  what  Mr.  Lee  has  done. 
His  work  is  not  disqualified  by  the  necessity  of  making  the  facts 
prove  some  preconceived  theory  :  in  a  sense  he  is  right  in  disclaim- 
ing the  title  "  critic."  Still  in  his  presentation  of  and  inferences 
from  facts,  it  is  evident  that  by  the  very  exercise  of  his  judgment, 
he  must  come  into  disagreement  with  some  of  his  readers  on  some 
one  of  the  many  points  on  which  a  consensus  is  not  to  be  looked  for. 
In  this  volume  there  is  not  much  of  great  importance  added  to  the 
article  written  for  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  and  the 
additions  are  rather  too  minute  and  technical  to  notice  here  :  but 
the  book  is  almost  entirely  fresh  writing,  and  the  mass  of  well- 
sifted  and  arranged  details  and  references  give  it  a  value  not  far 
removed  from  finality. 

Let  us  see  what  grounds  for  decision  on  the  disputed  points  the 
most  authentic  facts  can,  in  Mr.  Lee's  opinion,  give.  First,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  Baconists  get,  with  perhaps  unne- 
cessary emphasis,  the  short  shrift  they  deserve.  (Yet,  we  see,  a 
Baconite  book   is  being    published   that  will    settle  the  question 
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once  for  all!)  The  question  of  the  extent  of  Shakespeare's  edu- 
cation Mr.  Lee  states  very  sensibly,  and  curtly  dismisses  the  idea 
that  Shakespeare  was  ever  in  Italy.  Mr.  W.  H.  is  separated 
entirely  from  the  sonnets  and  identified  with  one  William  Hall,  a 
clerk  who  got  Thorpe  the  copy  in  the  way  of  business.  The  hero 
of  the  sonnets  is  unhesitatingly  declared  to  be  Southampton,  thus 
confirming  the  results  of  (among  others)  Gervinus  and  Gerald 
Massey,  and  the  Pembroke  theory  described  as  untenable.  Now 
in  the  translation  (just  published)  of  Brandes'  critical  essay  on 
Shakespeare,  the  very  same  terms  are  used,  but  applied  in  reverse 
order!  Again,  the  German  critic  after  a  long  history  of  Mary 
Fitton  sums  up :  "  It  has  thus  been  established,  as  clearly  as  any- 
thing of  this  kind  can  be  without  the  direct  evidence  of  contem- 
poraries, that  Mrs.  Fitton  and  the  Dark  Lady  were  one  and  the 
same  person."  Mr.  Lee  says  the  story  is  a  "baseless  conjecture," 
arising  from  the  almost  equally  baseless  Pembroke  theory !  While 
Mr.  Lee  is  saying  caustically  "  extant  portraits  prove  her  fair," 
here  is  Dr.  Brandes  giving  his  opinion  that  the  Gawsworth  monu- 
ment "makes  it  clear  she  must  have  been  a  marked  brunette!  " 
Mr.  Lee  denies  that  Chapman  can  be  the  "rival,"  while  his 
"  claims  "  are  without  discussion  admitted  by  Brandes.  Brilliant 
as  Dr.  Brandes  is  as  a  critic,  we  think  most  careful  readers  will  feel 
that  on  such  points  as  these  the  probability  is  that  Mr.  Lee's  evi- 
dence is  more  trustworthy  and  his  inferences  more  justifiable. 
Such  questions  as  these  are  all  merely  subsidiary  to  the  great  one 
of  the  proportion  of  self-revelation,  and  the  dark  subject  of  Shake- 
speare's individuality.  Here  Mr.  Lee's  research  is  most  valuable. 
Indeed  it  is  the  first  work  in  which  we  have  seen  the  Sonnets 
regarded  in  their  proper  perspective  in  that  astonishing  outburst  of 
the  sonnetteering  craze  which  left  no  European  literature  of  the 
time  untainted.  As  history,  Mr.  Lee  puts  them  out  of  court 
(except  six  which  it  would  have  been  kinder  to  leave,  as  they  pro- 
bably are,  inscrutable)  :  "  the  sole  biographical  inference  deducible 
from  them  is  that  at  one  time  he  disdained  no  weapon  of  flattery 
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in  an  endeavour  to  monopolise  the  bountiful  patronage  of  a  young 
man  of  rank."  This  drastic  treatment  makes  impossible  the 
fundamental  error  of  the  so-called  "realistic"  criticism  of  which 
Brandes  is  an  exponent ;  and  which  seems  to  have  achieved  its 
masterpiece  in  Mr.  Frank  Harris's  articles  now  running  in  the 
Saturday  Review.  Mr.  Lee  abundantly  proves  his  main  conten- 
tion as  to  the  sonnet  convention  and  Shakespeare's  indebtedness ; 
that  many  of  the  sonnets  are  but  "  magnificent  examples  of  the 
language  of  compliment  current  among  the  sonnetteers  of  the  day." 
Yet  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  Mr.  Lee's  knowledge  of  contem- 
porary sonnetteering  and  its  conceits  almost  leads  him  to  take  the 
view  that  many  do  of  Horace's  Odes,  that  they  are  mere  exercises 
for  practice  in  a  popular  verse-form.  He  does  not  commit  himself 
so  far,  but  runs  some  risk  of  merging  the  man  in  the  craftsman, 
just  as  at  the  other  extreme,  Mr.  Harris  seems  to  merge  the  artist 
in  the  man.  As  far  as  biographical  details  are  concerned  no  doubt 
he  is  as  much  justified  as  was  Browning's  sharp  refutation  of 
Wordsworth's  "  with  this  same  key  Shakespeare  unlocked  his 
heart."  Yet  surely  Shakespeare  put  his  deepest  and  truest  self  into 
such  a  sonnet  as  CXXIX.  just  because  he  felt  in  himself  the  force 
of  every  ruthless  syllable,  however  true  it  may  be  that  that  wonder- 
ful verse  "  owes  its  whole  existence  to  Sidney's  on  Desire."  The 
turbid  thoughts  of  a  Hamlet,  the  morbid  illusions  of  Rousseau, 
why  should  they  not  have  their  counterpart  in  a  sensitive  artist- 
mind  subject  to  such  overmastering  passions  and  melancholic 
depressions  as  produced  Measure  for  Measure  ?  And  again,  all 
the  conventionality  of  the  sonnet's  form,  imagery,  language — 
even  the  known  insincerity  of  many  of  Shakespeare's  own — does 
not  disprove  that  the  vitalising  thought  sprang  from  real  experi- 
ence, as  we  know  it  did  in  Johnson's  transcription  of  Juvenal  into 
the  conventional  form  and  language  of  his  day,  although  indeed  it 
does  give  great  probability  to  Mr.  Lee's  view.  We  must  confess 
to  a  conviction  that  in  many  of  the  sonnets  are  to  be  found,  under 
the  quaint  unnatural  form,  real  revelations  of  the  depths  of  a  pas- 
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sionate  nature — revelation  as  "genuine"  as  in  most  personal  lyrics. 
But  our  own  particular  view  of  the  extent  to  which  Shakespeare's 
character  finds  expression  here,  must  ultimately  depend  on  innate 
critical  temper,  which  very  few  can  have  alike.  Certain  it  is  that 
no  one  who  thinks  at  all  about  his  Shakespeare  can  afford  to  be 
without  Mr.  Lee's  book :  for  in  it  he  will  find  rational  basis  for 
his  own  conception,  and  not  be  dependent  on  ignorant  convention 
or  irresponsible  conjecture.  J.A.D. 


John  Ruskin,  Social  Reformer.     By  J.  A.  Hobson.     London  :  James 
Nishettf  Co.,  Ltd.,  1898. 

[HIS  book  is  a  welcome,  and  much  wanted  addition 
to  the  works  on  social  reform.  Ruskin  is  above  all 
things  a  social  reformer,  and  yet  in  this  capacity  he 
has  been  persistently  and  wilfully  neglected.  The 
people  who  admired  his  writings  on  Art  and  on  Beauty 
as  inspired  utterances,  regarded  him  as  a  dreamer  and  a  fanatic 
when  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  social  condition  of  England, 
and  the  many  complex  problems  in  connection  therewith.  The 
common,  and  oft-repeated  argument  was  that  Ruskin  wrote  with- 
out authority  on  social  questions  inasmuch  as  he  had  had  no 
personal  experience  of  the  commercial  and  competitive  conditions 
of  life,  which  he  attacked  so  strongly.  In  the  domain  of  Art,  it 
was  said,  he  was  dealing  with  a  subject  upon  which  his  knowledge 
made  him  a  competent  guide,  and  to  that  subject  he  should  keep. 
We  can  imagine  few  arguments  more  childish.  If  there  are  any 
with  whom  it  still  has  weight,  Mr.  Hobson's  book  should  remove 
it. 

There  is  one  very  important  reason,  which  gives  a  special  value 
to  the  work  under  notice.     Mr.  Ruskin's  teaching  on  social  reform 
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is  not  to  be  found  adequately  stated  in  any  single  book  he  has 
written.  The  student  who  would  understand  his  views  must 
trace  them  through  many  books.  In  this  search  Mr.  Hobson's 
work  will  be  an  invaluable  guide.  All  the  main  points  of  the 
master's  teaching,  are  collected  and  presented  in  a  clear  and 
orderly  manner,  and  references  to  the  books  quoted  are  given  in 
detail  with  great  care. 

Not  the  least  valuable  portion  of  the  book  is  the  account  which 
Mr.  Hobson  gives  of  Ruskin's  various  industrial  experiments. 
These  embrace  the  bookselling  business,  the  Saint  George's 
Company,  the  various  experiments  in  the  revival  of  handicrafts, 
the  Museum  at  Sheffield,  etc.  We  can  imagine  many  saying,  as 
they  listen  to  the  recital  of  the  various  schemes  which  Mr.  Ruskin 
started  in  his  efforts  to  regenerate  society,  "  How  vague,  how 
unreal,  how  impracticable  ;  the  dreams  of  an  idealist,  foredoomed 
to  failure."  The  collapse  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  health,  and  his 
enforced  retirement  from  all  work,  prevented  many  of  the  plans 
he  had  formed — especially  in  connection  with  St.  George's 
Company,  being  carried  out,  but  it  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to 
dismiss  his  social  schemes  as  failures.  Much  useful  work  was 
actually  accomplished  and  lives  to-day,  and  we  must  never  forget 
that  one  arose  in  Mr.  Ruskin's  lifetime  to  carry  into  effect  many 
of  the  principles  for  which  he  had  striven  so  hard.  We  refer,  of 
course,  to  that  master  craftsman,  William  Morris. 

Mr.  Hobson  writes  throughout  with  much  discrimination. 
We  have  not  space  to  dwell  in  detail  upon  the  many  important 
points  he  raises,  but  we  warmly  commend  to  our  readers  a  very 
thoughtful  and  scholarly  work. 
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REVIEWS. 

Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones.     A  Record  and  Review.     By  Malcolm 
Bell.     London  :  George  Bell  fcf  Sons,  1898. 

[HIS  is  a  re-issue  of  a  work  which  was  first  published 
in  1892.  It  has  been  carefully  revised  by  the  author, 
1  and  the  information,  both  as  regards  the  artist's  life 
1  and  works,  is  brought  up  to  date.  The  publishers 
1  are  deserving  of  all  thanks  for  issuing  this  new  edition 
of  a  very  valuable  work  at  so  opportune  a  moment. 

Mr.  Malcolm  Bell  tells  the  story  of  the  great  artist's  life  with 
sympathetic  insight  and  his  work  is  especially  valuable  in  showing 
us  the  formative  influences  to  which  he  was  subjected  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  his  career. 

The  book  is  illustrated  in  a  most  complete  and  satisfactory 
manner.  The  photogravure  of  "  The  Depths  of  the  Sea  is  a 
very  beautiful  production,  and  is  almost  sufficient  in  itself  to 
secure  the  book  a  wide  popularity.  By  the  courtesy  of  the 
publishers  we  are  enabled  to  reproduce  one  of  the  illustrations 
from  the  work  under  notice. 


Great  Books.     By  the  Very  Rev.  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D.     London  : 
Is  bister  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1898. 

I  HE  chapters  of  this  book  are  reprints  of  papers  which 
were  originally  contributed  to  the  Sunday  Magazine 
[The  author  tells  us  in  a  brief  preface  that  they  were 
'written  with  the  single  desire  to  be  of  use,  "  especially 
kto  young  readers,  who  in  these  days,  when  books  are 
so  abnormally  multiplied,  are  apt  to  overlook  the  rich  treasuries 
of  the  immortal  teachers  of  the  past."  Dean  Farrar  does  his  best 
to  combat  this  real  danger,  and  in  this  book  has  given  us  a  most 
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delightful  series  of  papers  on  Bunyan,  Shakespeare,  Dante,  Milton, 
and  others  which  are  eloquent  and  scholarly,  and  rich  with  illus- 
trative quotations. 

The  appearance  of  a  book  of  this  nature  is  doubly  welcome  at 
the  present  time,  seeing  that  we  are  face  to  face  with  so  much 
rubbish  and  vulgarity  in  current  literature,  and,  among  other 
literary  delicacies,  are  offered  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament, 
in  the  language  of  the  evening  press. 


University  and  Social  Settlements.     Edited  by   W.   Reason,  M.A. 
London  :  Methuen  &  Co.,  1898. 

rN  this  book  Mr.  Reason  makes  an  important  contribution 
to  the  history  of  the  Settlement  movement.  Various 
specialists,  including  Sir  Walter  Besant,  Canon  Barnett, 
and  Percy  Alden,  contribute  chapters,  and  the  movement 
is  dealt  with  in  its  relation  to  local  administration,  to 
education,  to  the  administration  of  the  poor  law,  etc.  It  is  a  book 
for  all  social  reformers. 
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ofRruskinCENCE  rhe  ^ademy  for  November   19th  last,  contained 
the  following  very  interesting  reminiscence  of  Mr. 
Ruskin,  which  we  have  much  pleasure  in  reprinting. 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Bishop,  an  Irishwoman  by  birth  (she  was  a  sister 
of  Judge  O'Connor  Morris),  removes  a  lady  whose  name  is  known  per- 
haps to  few  outside  the  large  circle  of  her  friends  and  acquaintances. 
For  years  her  house  in  Prince  of  Wales'-terrace  was  a  rendezvous  of 
authors  and  journalists,  Churchmen  and  politicians,  as  well  as  of  French 
men  and  women  of  distinction.     In  that  drawing-room  in  Prince  of 
Wales'-terrace  great  things  were  done.     There  one  heard  Coventry 
Patmore  read  aloud  his  Odes,  and  Mr.  Ruskin  lecture  to  an  audience 
of  guests  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  his  last  appearances  in  general 
society.      That  was  in  June  of  the  year   1883.     The   Professor,  as 
Mr.  Ruskin  was  then  commonly  called — and  the  name  suited  him  who 
was,  and  was  proud  to  be,  a  teacher — had  had  his  first  illness;  and  his 
coming  into  the  world  again  was  something  in  the  nature  of  a  resur- 
rection.    Such,  at  least,  it  seemed  to  some ;  and  there  was  about  the 
whole  man  a  spiritual  presence  belonging  only  to  those  who,  in  one 
way  or  other,  are  dead  to  this  world.     During  his  illness  he  had  grown 
his  brown  beard,  and  his  thick  brown  hair  was  brushed  close  to  his 
head,  which  is  abnormally  flat  at  the  top ;  so  that,  at  a  little  distance, 
he  looked  like  the  picture  of  a  hooded  Capuchin  Friar.     Nor  would 
that  description  have  been  one  he  would  wish  to  repudiate.     For  the 
Professor  had  been  dreaming  many  dreams  during  his  illness  and  before 
it,  and  once  he  had  dreamt  that  he  was  a  friar  of  St.  Francis.     After 
that,  in  actual  waking  life,  he  was  in  Rome,  and  each  day,  on  the 
steps  of  the  Pincio,  within  sight  of  the  window  which  slowly  grew  "a 
glimmering  square  "  to  the  dying  eyes  of  Keats,  he  used  to  give  alms 
to  an  old  beggar-man.     The  beggar-man  once  kissed  his  hand,  where- 
upon the  benefactor — all  Englishman  and  Professor  though  he  was — 
stooped  down,  on  an  impulse,  and  kissed  the   beggar  on  the  cheek. 
On  the  next  day  the  beggar  came  to  his  lodging  with  tears  of  gratitude 
and  with  an  offering — a  shred   of  the  brown  robe  which  had  once 
been  worn  by  St.  Francis.     Then  the  Professor  remembered  his  old 
dream,  that  he,  too,  was  a  Franciscan  ;  and  he  set  off  to  Assisi  and  to 
the  convent  of  St.  Francis,  where  he  had  his  reward  in  a  sight  of  the 
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frescoes  of  Giotto,  and  much  more  besides.     But  now  he  was  back,  for 
the  moment,  in  a  London  drawing-room,  face  to  face  with  an  audience 
of  friends.      It  is  only  fifteen  years  ago,  yet  what  changes,  what  end- 
ings, what  tragedies,  come  to  mind  as  one  recalls  that  interesting  group  ! 
Mr.  Lowell  was  there,  man  of  the  world,  man  of  two  continents,  and 
hence  doubly  mundane,  yet  also  man  of  letters ;  alas !   mundane  now 
no  more.     Matthew  Arnold  was  there,  mundane  too,  by  the  measure 
of  the  man  he  had  come  to  hear :  not  of  this  world  any  more.     Lord 
Lcighton  came  late,  and  came  late  purposely,  nervous  lest  his  sensitive- 
ness should  be  shattered  by  some  sally  of  that  lecturer  of  whom,  as  a 
critic,  it  had  once  been  said:   "Damn  him,  why  doesn't  he  back  his 
friends  ?  "     That  sensitive  presence  is  ours  no  more  ;  nor  is  that  or  Sir 
Edward  Burnc-Jones,  who  sunned  himself  that  afternoon  in  Ruskin's 
favour.      Miss   Jean    Ingelow,   a   true  woman,   and   therefore   sure  of 
Ruskin,  was  there  ;  but  she  is  not  here.      Mr.  Hutton,  of  the  Spectator, 
sat  beside  Mr.  Knowles  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  a  contrast  in  editors, 
of  whom  one  is  taken  and  the  other  left.     And  others  of  the  then 
young  generation  arc  of  the  elder  now — Miss  Gladstone,  great  then  as 
a  daughter,  and  Hallam  Tennyson,  great  then  as  a  son.     He,  perhaps, 
was  a  little  bored  by  talk  about  "  Francesca's  Book,"  and  took  notes  of 
that  blue  tic  of  the  lecturer  of  which  he  was  to  tell  us  in  his  father's 
future  biography.      It  was  the  eye,  rather  than  the  tie,  to  tell  the  truth, 
that  caught  you,  whether  you  would  or  not:  a  distracting  heavenhness. 
So  blue  an  eye,  indeed,  is  Mr.  Ruskin's  that  one  must  be  resigned  if 
some  future  disciple  lays  down  the  axiom  that  to  be  an  art  critic  your 
eye  must  be  blue;  just  as  Mr.   Ruskin  himself  has  declared,  from  his 
own  observation,  knowledge,  and   inner  consciousness,  that  to  paint 
well  your  eye  must  be  grey.     The  lecture  was  a  good  deal  about  Miss 
France  Alexander,  that  American  lady  who  had  then  spent  halt  her 
life  among  the   peasants  of  Tuscany,    studying   their   manner*,    their 
songs,  their  legends,  their  religion.     Then  the  lecturer  spoke  of  child- 
ren's books — their  needed  grace,  their  imagination,  their  sweet  mission 
in  dealing  with  peace,  dutifulncss,  and  innocence.      Kate  Grcenaway, 
he  said,  lie  adored  ;  and,  catching  sight  of  coy  Lord  Lcighton,  he  con- 
gratulated him  on  having  so  much  of  the  Goth  in  him  that  he  cared  to 
ihow  the  world  the  childhood  of  a  goddess.     Lord  Lcighton  was  not 
quite  sure  how  to  take  it;  and  the  Professor  went  on  quickly  to  say 
that  it  was  only  when  Christianity  was  fully  interpreted  to  the  nations 
that  the  Woman  and  Child  became  the  centre  of  all  that  was  beautiful 
and  pure  in  Nature  and  in  Art.     Coming  to  modern  authors,  Ruskin — 
with  whom  Mr.  Henley  would  be  one  for  once — paid  homage  to  Dickens 
as  a  benefactor  of  the  child  ;  but  no  word  had  he  for  George  Eliot,  an 


NOTES. 

author  he  scorned.  And  all  this  was  gaily  interspersed  with  denunci- 
ations of  railway  bridges,  steam  printing-presses,  mowing  machines,  and 
the  Times  newspaper.  Mrs.  Bishop  was  a  happy  hostess  that  afternoon, 
or  should  have  been ;  but  when  you  congratulated  her  she  only 
replied  :  "What  a  pity  that  Mr.  Browning  could  not  come." 


m«dRUSKIN  T'he  ^ademy  is  not  correct  in  the  account  it  gives 
the  beggar.  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  meeting  with  the  beggar,  and  as 
we  have  seen  this  incident  wrongly  reported  on 
several  occasions  we  reproduce  below,  Mr.  Ruskin's  own  account 
of  the  incident,  which  will  be  found  in  Letter  LVI.  of  Fors  Clavi- 
gera. 

"Last  summer,  in  Rome,  I  lodged  at  the  Hotel  de  Russie,  and  in 
the  archway  of  the  courtyard  of  that  mansion  waited  usually,  in  the 
mornings,  a  Capuchin  friar,  begging  for  his  monastery. 

Now,  though  I  greatly  object  to  any  clergyman's  coming  and  talcing 
me  by  the  throat  and  saying  "  Pay  me  that  thou  owest,"  I  never  pass  a 
begging  friar  without  giving  him  sixpence,  or  the  equivalent  fivepence 
of  foreign  coin,  extending  the  charity  even  occasionally  as  far  as  ten- 
pence,  if  no  fivepenny  bit  chance  to  be  in  my  purse.  And  this  parti- 
cular begging  friar  having  a  gentle  face,  and  a  long  white  beard,  and  a 
beautiful  cloak,  like  a  blanket;  and  being  altogether  the  pleasantest 
sight.  ...  I  was  like  to  see  in  Rome  in  the  course  of  the  day,  I 
always  gave  him  the  extra  fivepence  for  looking  so  nice ;  which  gener- 
osity so  worked  on  his  mind  (the  more  usual  English  religious  senti- 
ment in  Rome  expending  itself  rather  in  buying  poetical  pictures  of 
monks  than  in  filling  their  bellies)  that,  after  some  six  or  seven  doles  of 
tenpences,  he  must  needs  take  my  hand  one  day,  and  try  to  kiss  it. 
Which  being  only  just  able  to  prevent,  I  took  him  round  the  neck  and 
kissed  his  lips  instead;  and  this,  it  seems,  was  more  to  him  than  the 
tenpences,  for  next  day  he  brought  me  a  little  reliquary,  with  a  certi- 
fied fibre  in  it  of  Saint  Francis's  cloak  (the  hair  one  now  preserved  at 
Assisi) ;  and  when  afterwards  I  shewed  my  friend  Fra  Antonio,  the 
Assisi  sacristan,  what  I  had  got,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  see  him  open  his 
eyes." 

singing  "Why"  asks  a  correspondent  "does  Mr.  Ruskin 

like  robins'  singing  better  than  nightingales  ?   (Fors 
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i,  222.)  Is  it  not  for  the  same  reason  that  he  '  had  rather  see  a 
brown  harvest-field  than  the  brightest  Aurora  Borealis '  (Modern 
Painters  II,  263)  and  that  the  Jura  pastures  and  forests  weer 
more  to  him  than  the  grandest  scenes  of  the  New  Continent  could 
have  been  (Seven  Lamps  p.  323)  ?  Is  it  not,  in  fact,  because  the 
robins,  and  the  harvest  field,  and  the  Alpine  scenery  were  sugges- 
tive to  him  of  human  associations  and  domestic  sympathies  ;  and 
'seen  with  human  eyes,  there  is  nothing  else  but  man  :  all  animals 
and  beings  beside  him  are  only  made  that  they  may  change  into 
him  :  the  world  truly  exists  only  in  the  presence  of  man  :  acts 
only  in  the  passion  of  man.'  (Fors  1,  90).  Strange  how  these 
detached  utterances,  delivered  at  long  intervals  of  time  (1849- 
1 871-1883)  bind  themselves  into  a  consistent  whole  the  moment 
they  are  brought  together.  Only  a  sincere  man  could  write  so 
consistently." 

Glasgow  We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  last  annual  report 

society.  of  this  Society,  and  are  glad  to  learn  that  it  is  in 

a  healthy  condition.  The  Council  states  that  there  are  many 
evidences  to  the  fact  that  the  society  gains  year  by  year  in  in- 
fluence on  the  artistic  and  intellectual  life  of  the  city,  and  that 
there  is  every  reason  to  prosecute  the  work  of  the  Society  with 
even  greater  energy  in  the  future. 
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The  Journal  of  the  Ruskin  Society  of  Birmingham. 

(The  Society  of  the  Ro3e.) 

No.  6.     Vol,  II.  April,  1899. 


AT  BRANTWOOD,  8th  FEBRUARY,   1899. 
By  the  Editor. 

[N  the  8th  February  last  Mr.  Ruskin  attained  his 
.eightieth  birthday,  and  the  event  was  marked  by  the 
'presentation  of  a  national  address,  the  text  of  which  is 
I  given  on  another  page.  As  I  had  the  privilege,  in 
company  with  the  secretary  of  the  Liverpool  Ruskin 
Society,  of  presenting  the  address  to  Mr.  Ruskin,  I  venture,  in 
deference  to  several  requests,  to  give  a  brief  account  of  our  visit 
to  the  master. 

Brantwood  is  a  little  more  than  three  miles  from  the  Railway 
Station  at  Coniston,  and  the  road  to  it,  which  for  the  most  part 
skirts  the  margin  of  the  lake,  is  of  extreme  beauty.  It  commands 
a  noble  view  of  mountain,  moor  and  lake,  and  as  we  passed  along 
it  on  the  morning  in  question,  an  additional  charm  was  given  to 
the  landscape  by  a  series  of  impressive  and  ever-changing  cloud 
effects. 

Mr.  Ruskin's  house  has  been  frequently  described,  and  its 
exterior  appearance  at  least  is  familiar  to  many.  It  is  quaint  and 
unpretentious,  though  larger  than  would  be  expected  by  one  who 
had  seen  it  from  the  outside  only.  Of  the  treasures  within  the 
house,  it  is  difficult  to  speak.  They  are  so  numerous,  and  of 
such  extraordinary  interest.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Severn,  by 
whom  we  were  most  hospitably  received,  guided  us  through  these, 
and  thus  deepened  the  interest  of  a  visit,  which  to  us  will  be 
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ever  memorable.  Mr.  Ruskin's  study  is  a  long,  comfortable,  and 
in  every  way  delightful  room,  with  a  superb  view  of  the  hills  and 
lake.  It  is  lined  with  books,  of  course — I  did  not  see  any  room 
in  which  there  were  not  some — but  it  also  contains  many  other 
objects  of  beauty  and  rare  interest,  including  a  collection  of  min- 
erals and  some  paintings  by  Burne-Jones  and  Rossetti.  Or  all  his 
treasures  Mr.  Ruskin  probably  prizes  most  dearly,  the  manuscripts 
he  possesses  of  several  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels. 

Next  in  interest  to  Mr.  Ruskin's  study  is  his  bedroom.  It  is  a 
small  room,  and  in  one  corner  is  a  simple  little  wooden  bedstead, 
entirely  devoid  of  any  trimmings  or  ornamentation.  One  side  or 
the  room  is  covered  with  books.  The  other  three  are  almost  en- 
tirely covered  with  Turners,  and  it  is  these,  of  course,  which  give 
the  chief  interest  to  the  room.  There  is  probably  no  other  room 
in  the  world  which  could  shew  such  a  collection.  Although  this  is 
the  master's  favourite  bedroom,  he  has  not  been  using  it  recently 
as  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  weather,  and  the  weakness  natur- 
ally arising  from  his  advanced  age,  it  has  been  thought  wiser  for 
him  to  remain  chiefly  in  another  room,  which  he  temporarily  uses 
both  as  a  sleeping  and  living  room. 

It  was  in  this  room  that  we  were  introduced  to  him.  He  was 
seated  in  an  arm  chair  before  a  small  table,  near  the  window ;  the 
sunbeams  playing  upon  his  venerable  face.  In  his  old  age  he  pre- 
sents a  most  impressive  appearance,  to  which  his  long  flowing 
beard  adds  not  a  little.  With  the  exception  of  that  beard  it 
appeared  to  me  that  his  face  had  undergone  no  material  change 
since  the  days  when  he  was  a  Professor  at  Oxford.  The  lines  were 
indeed  more  pronounced,  the  expression  sadder,  but  it  was  still 
the  face  which  had  been  painted  many  years  before,  with  such  ad- 
mirable skill,  by  Professor  I  [erkomer.  As  to  Mr.  Ruskin's  phy- 
sical conditition,  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  he  is  very  weak  and 
frail,  but  mentally  he  is  quite  clear,  and  though  now  unable  to  do 
any  work  whatever,  he  still  takes  a  lively  interest  in  the  progress 
of  the  world. 
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When  we  were  introduced  to  his  presence  he  received  us  with 
gentle  kindness.  For  some  time  previously  it  had  been  very- 
doubtful  whether  he  would  be  equal  to  the  strain  of  receiving  us 
personally,  but  on  the  morning  of  his  birthday  he  felt  better  and 
stronger,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  do  so.  He  appeared  quite 
happy  and  peaceful.  As  I  read  over  the  terms  of  the  address, 
and  the  signatories  it  contained,  he  listened  intently  and  with  evi- 
dent emotion.  When  I  had  finished,  he  could  only  utter  a  few 
broken  words,  but  after  he  had  become  more  composed  he  dic- 
tated a  further  reply  to  Mrs.  Arthur  Severn,  and  the  following  is 
an  exact  copy  of  the  words  which  that  lady  took  down  : 

"Mr.  Ruskin  is  deeply  touched  by  the  address,  and  finds  it  difficult  to 
give  expression  to  his  feelings  of  gratitude,  but  trusts  they  will  be  made 
known  for  him.  He  values  the  address  highly,  and  thinks  it  charmingly 
done." 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  in  Mr.  Ruskin's  appearance 
is  his  eyes.  They  are  fresh  as  a  boy's,  and  very  bright  and  blue. 
No  one  who  meets  their  glance  can  doubt  that  his  mind  is  per- 
fectly clear. 

We  learnt  at  Brantwood  some  interesting  facts  respecting  Mr. 
Ruskin's  habits  of  recent  years.  Until  a  month  or  two  ago  he 
was  able  to  get  out  every  day  when  the  weather  was  fine,  some- 
times taking  slow  walks,  and  sometimes  going  in  a  bath-chair.  Of 
evenings  it  was  his  custom  to  read  aloud  some  portion  of  one  of 
Scott's  novels,  his  love  for  which  is  so  well  known.  He  is  now, 
for  the  most  part,  read  to.  Oliver  Twist  was  read  to  him  not 
long  ago,  and  although  familiar  with  it,  the  re-reading  of  the  book 
gave  him  much  delight.  The  last  work  which  has  been  read  to 
him  is  Mr.  C.  E.  Mathews'  Annals  of  Mont  Blanc. 

In  the  closing  years  of  his  life,  the  master  is  perfectly  happy. 
He  gave  expression  to  this  fact  on  the  morning  of  his  birthday. 
He  felt  so  happy  that  he  wished  to  live  on.  He  must  have  been 
touched  beyond  all  words  by  the  multitude  of  messages  which 
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were  arriving  at  Erantwood  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Miss 
Kate  Greenaway  sent  an  exquisite  sketch  of  a  group  of  happy, 
joyous,  dancing  children,  and  one  of  the  most  touching  greetings 
I  saw  was  from  an  American  lady,  who  sent  eighty  white  flowers, 
bearing  the  inscription  : 

"  Eighty  flower  sprays  for  eighty  pure  and  lovely  years." 

It  was  a  fitting  greeting  to  the  great  prophet  in  the  twilight  of 
his  days,  when,  as  his  biographer  so  eloquently  says,  "the  storm 
cloud  has  drifted  away  and  there  is  light  in  the  West,  a  mellow 
light  of  evening  time,  such  as  Turner  painted  in  his  pensive 
epilogue.  There  is  more  work  to  do,  but  not  to-day.  The 
plough  stands  in  the  furrow,  and  the  labourer  passes  peacefully 
from  his  toil  homewards." 
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ROMANCE  AS  A  FORCE  IN  PRACTICAL  LIFE* 
By  the  Rev.  John  H.  Skrine,  M.A.  (Warden  of  Glenalmond). 

jHE  title  of  my  paper  is    "  Romance  as  a  force  in 
practical  life,"  and  it  may  seem  reasonable  to  begin 

'with  a  definition,  and  say  what  Romance  is.     I  shall 
not  take  this  reasonable  course.     First,  I  think  there 

I  would  be  much  hardihood  in  attempting  to  define 
Romance ;  undefinability  is  an  essential  characteristic  of  the  thing. 
Do  not  let  us  weary  ourselves  with  refinements  about  the  contrast 
of  the  Romantic  and  the  Classical  Spirit  in  Art  and  Life  :  we  will 
assume  that  the  romantic,  when  the  word  is  used  in  any  connec- 
tion with  human  interests,  means  "  the  beautiful  in  conduct." 
Certainly  it  means  the  beautiful  with  a  special  nuance :  there  are 
acts  and  situations  to  which  we  might  deny  the  term  romantic 
though  we  would  not  deny  them  beauty,  they  are  too  humble  or 
they  are  too  lofty  for  the  word  to  fit  them,  they  pass  into  the 
prosaic  on  one  side  and  the  sublime  or  tragic  on  the  other,  so  that 
we  hesitate  to  speak  of  the  romance  of  a  fireman's  venture  up  a 
garret  stair  or  of  a  martyr's  agony  in  an  arena.  But  with  this 
reserve  Romance  is  the  beautiful  as  found  in  men's  lives  and  deeds, 
and  we  are  to  enquire  whether  or  no  a  sense  of  this  beauty  is  a 
force  in  these  lives  of  men, 

"  It  is  said  by  Schiller  in  his  letters  on  sesthetic  culture,"  writes 
Mr.  Ruskin,  "  that  the  sense  of  beauty  never  furthered  the  per- 
formance of  a  single  duty."  None  of  us  here  will  think  it  neces- 
sary to  turn  the  pages  of  our  Modern  Painters  to  learn  what  Mr. 
Ruskin  thought  of  such  a  dictum.  His  exact  phrase,  however,  is 
"  this  gross  and  inconceivable  falsity."  In  fairness  I  have  to  admit 
that  both  the  German  poet  and  the  English  critic  were  thinking  of 

*    A  Lecture  delivered  before  the  Ruskin  Society  of  Birmingham,  January  18th,  1899. 
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the  perception  of  beauty  in  external  nature,  not  of  the  moral  beauty 
in  human   action.     But   the  world   is  one,  beauty  is  everywhere 
beauty,  and  it  is  not  a  likely  story  that  loveliness  in  art  or  nature 
is  incapable  of  moving  the  human  will  but  is  capable  of  doing  so 
when  seen  in  the  form  of  practice  ;  so  that  we  may  reasonably  take 
this  saying  of  the   '  inconceivable '   Schiller  for  a  hostile  flag   to 
draw  our  fire.     And  anyhow  his  dictum,  in  this  extended  sense, 
will  rally  the  following  of  a  very  good  number  of  solid  under- 
standings in  our  country,  whom  no  Ruskin  Society  has  yet  reached 
with  its  influences.     These  persons  will  tell  us  hardily  that  Poetry 
(it  is  the  word  they  would  prefer  to  Romance)  is  a  very  nice  thing, 
especially  of  an  evening  and  where  a  man  is  made  that  way,  but 
they  are  not  aware  that  it  ever  built  a  bridge,  or  founded  a  house 
of  business,  or  projected  a  gas  company.     They  will  not  quarrel 
with  any  friend  who  likes  to  wear  a  little  fine  sentiment,  any  more 
than  they  would  quarrel  with  a  partner  who  came  down  to  the 
office  with  an  orchid  in  his  buttonhole,  provided  the  weather  was 
fairly  congruous,  but  for  their  own  part  they  think  if  the  office 
coat  carries  the  pocket-book,  they  have  got  about  them  all  they 
have  any  use  for.     These  are  the  persons  whom  we  set  out  to 
persuade  :   we  are  going  to  satisfy  them  that  a  man  may  wear  his 
Romance  not  as  a  flower  to  and  from  the  market,.and  stowed  away 
in  business  hours,  but  as  proof-armour  or  sword  at  side,   never 
more  necessary  than  in  the  arena. 

Those  solid  minds  whom  we  are  assailing  in  the  name  of 
Romance  belong  mostly  to  well-occupied  persons  who  perhaps 
have  hardly  found  the  time  to  ask  why  it  is  they  care  to  be  so 
busy;  otherwise  it  would  occur  to  them  that  at  the  base  of  every 
human  activity  there  is  found  an  emotion:  we  act,  because  we 
feel  something.  For  the  forms  of  activity  which  are  the  most 
elementary  and  universal  the  originating  emotion  is  also  elemen- 
tary and  universal:  it  is  the  emotion  of  the  man  who  is  hungry: 
we  work,  because  we  are  empty  and  want  to  eat.  But  you  can- 
not really  evolve  all  the  world  of  human  action  out  of  the  imagin- 
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ation  of  dinner  and  the  lack  of  dinner.     Hunger  is  able  to  cut  a 
ditch,  or  drive  a  pile,  or  stoke  a  furnace,  though  with  a  want  of 
finish  in  the  performance,  but  it  is  inadequate  to  the  evolution  of 
a  steam-engine,  to  the  organisation  of  an  army,  an  insurance  office, 
or  a  philanthropic  agency ;  and  there  is  Juvenal  to  tell  us  that  so 
far  is  hunger  from  being  able  to  write  an  Mneid  that  you  must 
find  Virgil  in  board  and  bed  and  even  attendance  before  he  can 
begin.     I  suppose  that  the  occupations  of  most  of  us  who  are  here 
to-night,  if  I  may  infer  my  audience  from  the  subject  in  which 
they  were  invited  to  be  interested,  will,  in  the  scale  of  subtlety, 
come  somewhere  in  between  the  making  of  ditches  and  the  making 
of  Aeneids.     Now,  I  venture  to  deny  in  your  name  that  the  most 
or  at  any  rate  the  best  of  our  activities  are  to  be  explained  by 
emotions  connected  with  regular   meals.     Even  when   we   have 
translated  the  elemental  man's  craving  for  something  to  eat  into 
the  desire  of  our  more  complex  selves  for  a  balance  at  the  bankers  ; 
even  when  the  hunger  for  bread  has  been  metamorphosed  under 
the  name  of  ambition  into  a  hunger  for  social  distinction  or  the 
reputed  sweets  of  power  :  there  remains  a  residuum  of  energy  still 
unaccounted  for  by  a  motive,  and  that  residuum  is  of  our  energy 
the  choicest  part.      You  have,  I  mean,  to  find  the  motive  of  these 
works  ot  supererogation,  those  uncovenanted  services,  which  are 
cheerfully  performed  by  the  better  members  of  every  profession, 
and  which  are  just  the  differentia  between  the  valuable  worker  and 
the  indifferent.     You  have  to  explain  the  fact  called  Devotion  in 
the  soldier's  life  or  the  doctor's,  why  it  is  that  on  occasion  they 
risk  life  by  action  beyond  the  bond  of  professional  engagement. 
You  have  to  find  a  reason  for  pastoral  activities  of  the  school- 
master which  are  not  in  the  implied  contract  with  his  scholar's 
parent ;  you  have  to  find  a  reason  for   expenditure   upon   their 
workmen's  lives  by  captains  of  industry  of  time  and    thought, 
which  is  nowhere  represented  in  balance  sheets :    and  again  for 
that   final  finish  of  excellence  which  the  good  and   unterrorised 
artisan  will  add  to  his  handiwork  in  stone  or  iron  for  the  same 
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wage  which  buys  the  more  slovenly  performance.     These  works 
of  supererogation  are  to  the  professional  activity  just  what  to  the 
marble,  hewn  and  carved  by  the  statuary's  foreman  to  within  a 
few  hair  breadths  of  the  purposed  mould,  are  the  final  touches  of 
the  master-sculptor's  chisel ;  they  give  to  the  life  or  the  service 
that  incomputable  value — perfection.      But  why  are   they  done? 
We  commonly  answer  *'  Here  are  the  fruits  of  an  ethical  impulse. 
This  is  the  finger  of  Morality."     I  agree,  but  I  seek  to  be  more 
precise.      An  ethical  impulse,  but  of  what  kind?      Morality  no 
doubt,  but  what  finger  of  hers?     And,  I  say,  the  impulse  comes 
from  the  sense  of  beauty  in  things.     The  soldier  takes  his  hazard 
for  the  sake  of  his  regiment's  honour,  the  doctor  for  that  of  his 
order  :   the  workman  strikes  his  best  strokes  because  a  charm  per- 
ceived in  fine  workmanship  stimulates  him  :   and  for  the  rest  of  us, 
there  floats  always  before  us  some  ideal  form  of  the  life  as  it  ought 
to  be  lived  in  the  profession  which  is  ours,  and  the  power  of  this 
ideal  to  incite  us  lies  in  its  beauty.     The  emotion  in  ourselves 
which   answers  to  the  stimulus  of  the  object  we  conceive  is  the 
emotion  which  is  correlative  to  Beauty ;  it  is  Love.     By  whatever 
more  specific  name  we  call  it,  be  it  loyalty,  reverence,  longing  for 
perfection,  humanity,  altruism,  it  is  a  variety  of  the  elemental  pas- 
sion of  Love ;  and  suddenly  we  perceive  how  clear-sighted  were 
the  old  Greeks  when  they  gave  to  the  ideal  of  conduct  the  name 
of  To  KaXov,  the  Fair,  and  discovered  that  the  impulse  which  led  men 
in  the  search  for  truth  was  Eros,  the  deity  of  Love,  the  child  the 
deity  of  Beauty. 

A  sense  of  beauty  in  things  the  spring  of  some  of  our  best  acti- 
vities, that  is  the  contention  I  am  to  make  good.  Observe  how 
generous  I  shall  be,  for  I  abandon  as  if  it  had  not  been  made  for 
my  purpose  the  grand  illustration  of  all :  I  do  not  adduce  the  love- 
story,  the  rc.naunt  of  the  cavalier,  the  passion  which  climbs  the  hill 
and  swims  the  stream.  But  perhaps,  to  judge  from  a  changed 
fashion  among  our  novelists,  the  young  lover  is  less  convincing 
than  he  used  to  be.  Besides,  the  best  instance  in  my  mouth  will 
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be  the  one  for  which  I  can  best  vouch.  There  has  been  published 
then  this  winter,  opportunely  for  me,  the  story  of  a  certain  romance 
which  for  many  years  I  myself  watched  at  near  hand,  and  which, 
for  its  more  opportuneness  this  evening,  was  enacted  on  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  upland  which  lifts  your  Birmingham  into  such  health- 
ful airs.  The  book  I  mean  is  The  Life  of  Edward  Thring,  head- 
master of  Uppingham,  by  his  friend  and  mine,  Professor  Parkin, 
of  Imperialist  fame.  The  Eastern  Cotswolds  are  a  pleasant  land 
but  hardly  a  romantic,  yet,  if  you  will  trust  my  memories,  that 
country  became  to  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  young  boys  thirty  years 
ago  a  very  fairyland  through  the  genius  of  a  man  who  gathered 
them  round  him  there.  It  was  the  scene  of  a  much  more  signifi- 
cant work  than  that  cf  making  a  great  school  out  of  a  little  one, 
the  building,  namely,  of  a  new  ideal  of  school  life.  Some  of  us 
believe  we  know  the  secret  of  that  achievement,  and  one  of  us  be- 
lieves that  in  that  secret  was  included  the  force  I  am  pledged  to 
analyse  to-night.  This  he  believes,  because  a  force  by  which  the 
master  moved  the  boys  must  have  moved  the  master's  self,  since 
we  can  only  teach  what  we  know,  and  only  inspire  that  which  is 
breath  of  life  in  ourselves.  Now,  what  we  boys  of  the  time  all 
remember  is  that  Edward  Thring  imparted  to  most  human  things 
which  he  touched,  but  certainly  to  all  Uppingham  things,  a  super- 
human glamour.  It  would  seem  to  us  in  later  life,  only  the  spell 
still  lasts,  an  absurdity,  that  we  could  think  so  exaltedly  about  our 
little  state,  that  we  could  glow  with  the  cause  of  the  school  as  with 
a  magical  adventure,  and  fancy  our  ignorant  young  selves  to  be  a 
sort  of  round-table  knighthood,  and  our  leader  a  Roland  or  an 
Arthur  ;  could  think  his  troubles  and  risks  were  the  stuff  of  epics 
and  tragedies,  that  our  peccadilloes  were  full-grown  villanies,  and 
our  good  behaviour  the  heroism  of  soldiers  under  fire.  Well,  but 
all  these  things  we  did  think  :  at  any  rate  our  elders  used  to  smile 
at  our  naive  betrayal  of  them.  So  far  as  boys  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  success  (and  he  took  care  that  we  never  doubted  that  we 
had),  what  worked  on  us  was  the  momentum  of  a  romance :  and 
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it  is  an  irresistible  inference  that  it  was  this  which  worked  upon 
their  master. 

Nor  have  I  much  difficulty  in  defining  how  the  magic  worked. 
It  was  of  the  kind  specifically  called  glamour,  the  magic  which 
makes  things  seem  greater  and  grander  than  they  are.  He  had  a 
power  unique  in  my  experience,  of  enlarging  the  scale  of  things. 
"  When  other  people  spoke  to  us,"  if  I  may  quote  some  words  of 
my  own,  written  when  memory  was  freshest,  "  when  others  spoke, 
we  admired  or  enjoyed  them,  but  when  his  turn  came,  something 
odd  seemed  to  happen.  He  was  an  actor  on  the  same  stage  with 
them,  but  at  his  first  word  it  was  as  if  the  scenery  shifted,  and  his 
was  a  figure  seen  in  a  lengthened  perspective,  with  a  voice  pitched 
for  wide  spaces."  In  the  sound  of  that  voice  the  little  Midland 
market-town  became  earth's  true  centre,  the  slender  muster  of  the 
school  a  portion  of  the  Church  Militant,  our  cause  was  a  very 
necessary  chapter  in  world  history,  the  rules  of  school  were  the 
code  of  the  true  life,  and  the  breach  of  them  treason-felony. 

"Illusion,"  you  say,  "the  well-known  illusion  worked  on  boys 
by  a  self-confident  elder."  Why,  yes,  illusion  as  much  as  you  will, 
if  you  grant  me  it  was  a  practical  force,  and  that  it  was  this  sense 
of  the  enlarged  scale  of  things,  of  spaciousness,  of  weight  in  our 
humble  affairs,  which  pushed  up  hill,  and  up  a  steep  hill,  my  old 
master's  enterprise.  It  is  no  such  wonder:  to  make  the  scope 
seem  vast  is  to  make  the  effort  towards  it  seem  worth  the  making. 
And  let  me  add  that  the  instance  is  crucial.  For  the  task  of 
Romance  was  here  not  a  genial  one:  she  was  a  creative  demiurge 
who  worked  in  a  resisting  clay.  No  native  magic  clung  to  the 
scene,  a  countryside  which  barely  escapes  tair.eness,  a  petty  town- 
ship whose  people  noways  threw  similar  communities  into  shade,  a 
school  without  history  or  social  prestige,  a  daily  life  made  of  such 
stuff  as  grammar  lessons,  boys'  discipline,  entries,  withdrawals, 
vexations  of  the  morning  letter  bag,  obscure  intrigues  of  local 
worthies,  dull  hostilities  of  audit  days,  and  adverse  balances  at  the 
bank.  Great  was  the  magic  which  made  a  fairy-tale  of  this. 
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Perhaps  I  have  dwelt  too  long  on  my  illustration,  for  in  remin- 
iscence there  is  egotism.  I  will  lose  no  time  in  disarming  nemesis. 
My  argument  shall  descend  for  its  illustrations  from  platform  to 
floor.  For  what  occurs  to  me  is  that  two  and  a  half  score  miles 
from  Uppingham,  on  the  eastern  side  of  our  Cotswold  plateau  is 
the  very  instance  I  need  to  persuade  a  Birmingham  audience.  I 
have  not  to  be  taught  about  the  public  spirit  of  your  community 
and  its  civic  triumphs.  Indeed  I  am  a  ready  learner,  for  as  an 
Englishman  who  has  lived  half  a  score  of  years  beyond  the  border 
in  a  northern  country  which  is  the  classic  land  of  local  self-esteem, 
I  feel  in  contact  with  the  civic  enthusiasm  of  this  spot  a  grateful 
and  recreative  stimulus.  Now  I  call  you  all  as  witnesses  to  the 
truths  of  my  contention  :  it  is  Romance  which  has  been  at  the 
making  of  Birmingham,  and  has  made  it  by  the  process  I  have 
traced  in  the  little  community.  I  do  not  know  if  this  account  of 
the  origin  of  Birmingham  is  generally  mentioned  by  you  in 
public.  It  is  possible  that  in  assigning  to  Romance  this  part  in 
your  fortunes  I  am  trespassing  on  a  sacred  commonplace  of  your 
chief  magistrate  ;  but  it  is  quite  as  possible  that  causes  more 
usually  assigned  are  enlightenment,  courage,  smartness,  good 
sense,  and  English  grit.  One  however  who  remembers  from  his 
early  studies  the  vivid  life  of  the  Greek  city  states,  which  your 
Birmingham  under  some  climatic  and  physical  differences,  so  bril- 
liantly recalls,  will  feel  very  sure  that  one  fountain  of  this 
triumphant  energy  has  been  an  imaginative  one.  He  will  believe 
that  her  citizens  have  been  nerved  by  a  spiritual  vision,  the  glory 
of  the  Queen  of  the  Midlands,  a  stately  ideal  figure,  robed  and 
sceptred  and  emblem-girt,  our  Lady  (shall  we  call  her)  of  the  Forge 
and  the  Furnace  ;  and  this  creation  of  their  reverential  fancy  has 
been  the  inspirer  of  the  Makers  of  Birmingham.  It  is  the  wor- 
ship of  this  ideal  Lady  which  has  cut  your  commodious  thorough- 
fares, has  lighted  and  swept  and  drained  them,  which  has  reared 
admired  buildings  for  public  use  and  dignity,  has  informed  your 
schools  and  institutes,  vitalised  your  organisations  of  culture  and 
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of  politics,  and  made  your  walls  a  chief  cradle  of  liberality  in  thought 
and  art.  I  know  that  by  some  minds  all  these  good  things  will 
be  carried  to  the  credit  of  Utility  or  Competition  or  some  such 
ignoble  deity,  and  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  most  efficient 
burghers  of  this  place  would  disclaim,  even  with  heat,  the  passion 
for  the  Beautiful  as  a  spring  of  their  civic  energies  :  but  we  shall 
tell  them  that  they  do  not  know  themselves  well,  and  that  in  their 
pride  in  a  Town  hall  or  a  majestic  avenue  or  their  city's  character 
with  the  world,  we  have  surprised  them  at  the  worship  unawares  of 
Beauty  :  they  are  like  the  rest  of  us,  it  is  the  vision  of  the  Fair 
which  sets  them  to  their  works. 

Since  however  both  you  and  I  may  distrust  our  own  hearts,  and 
therefore  be  suspicious  of  instances  from  our  own  altars  and  hearths, 
let  us  fortify  our  conclusion  by  a  glance  at  testimony  which  we  can 
weigh  without  local  bias.  Well  then,  the  romance  of  patriotism, 
the  romance  of  royalty,  the  romance  of  race,  the  romance  of  family, 
the  romance  of  an  adventure,  the  romance  of  a  career,  are  well- 
known  names  for  well  authenticated  motives,  and  each  of  them  is 
the  name  of  an  ideal  which  acts  on  men's  energies  and  conduct, 
which  produces  adventures,  heroisms,  devotions,  martyrdoms,  abne- 
gations, and  produces  them  by  a  spell  which  is  not  the  perception 
of  the  Useful,  nor  yet  the  conviction  of  the  Good,  but  is  the 
vision  of  the  Beautiful. 


That  romance  is  a  spring  of  action  because  it  is  the  vision  ol  the 
Beautiful  which  makes  action  worth  while,  this  has  been  our  con- 
tention so  far,  whether  or  no  we  have  made  it  good.  After  motion, 
direction.     Can  Romance  not  impel  only  hut  guide? 

So  much  is  at  once  clear  that  for  all  conscious  movement  the  goal 
acts  not  only  to  attract  but  to  correct.  If  a  vision  of  the  beauti- 
ful can  start  a  current  of  conduct,  it  will  also  be  the  rule  that  steers 
it,  the  standard  that  detects  deviation.  But  let  us  be  more  specific, 
and  put  it  thus.     Life  is  for  many  men  and  women  a  work  of  art  : 
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they  wish  it  to  be  good  art  and  not  bad,  which  is  to  say  beautiful 
instead  of  unlovely.  See  then  how  this  artistic  impulse  becomes  a 
regulative  in  conduct.  For  I  am  not  overvaluing  a  factor  in  life 
which  is  one  factor,  only  and  a  secondary  one,  when  I  say  that  at 
some  turns  in  the  mortal  career  the  consciousness  by  which  decisions 
are  taken  is  that  which  we  must  call  the  artistic.  Shall  I  take  this 
step,  shall  I  accept  this  task  or  that  position,  becomes  a  problem  of 
which  the  solution  is  'phrased  in  terms  of  art  :  Will  the  unity  of 
my  life  be  retained  if  I  do  it,  or  will  proportion  be  violated  ? 
Will  such  conduct  harmonize  with  the  colours  of  my  hitherto 
character,  or  will  it  be  a  sorry  or  a  glaring  patch  upon  them  ? 
Would  the  contemplated  new  chapter  be  a  natural  development  of 
my  story,  or  an  anti-climax  spoiling  all  the  piece  ?  These  are  not 
the  fanciful  reflections  of  superfine  people  ;  they  are  exact  form- 
ulae for  what  is  more  modestly  phrased  in  our  saying  that  '  there 
are  some  things  a  gentlemen  cannot  do,'  or  '  I  must  not  break  with 
the  past,'  or  'that  is  not  my  way  of  doing  things,'  or  'one  must 
play  the  game.'  Doubtless  we  English,  with  our  shy  and  puritan 
ways,  are  unwilling  to  admit  the  idea  of  art  into  the  sphere  of  the 
moral  or  even  the  practical,  and  the  man  who  should  talk  about 
a  proportion  or  harmony  in  his  conduct,  or  should  be  too  much 
occupied  with  the  look  of  it  to  spectators,  would  be  voted  a 
prig.  Really  however  what  we  dislike  is  the  art  which  fails  to 
conceal  art,  or  art  which  is  spectacular,  a  gaudy  taste  in  conduct, 
non-essential  splendours,  and  pomp  for  its  own  sake.  But  these 
same  things  are  more  severely  still  condemned  by  art's  own  prin- 
ciple of  unity,  which  is  a  principle  of  purity  and  singleness,  or,  to 
use  the  moral  word,  of  unworldliness. 

If  however  these  considerations  are  too  airy  to  be  of  use,  let  me 
point  out  two  sources  of  corruption  in  the  practical  life  for  which 
Romance  is  more  demonstrably  an  antiseptic.  These  are  Profes- 
sionalism and  Competition.  Professionalism  every  one  hates  :  I 
half  doubt  if  in  our  country  we  do  not  hate  it  too  much,  and  if 
one  who  points  it  out  is  not  raising  a  wicked  hue  and  cry,  for  we 
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have  surely  carried  our  preference  for  the  amateurs  somewhat  far 
in  the  school  and  the  army.  But  on  the  whole  ours  is  a  salutary 
scorn  ;  for  the  reason  why  we  dislike  the  prcfessionally-minded 
person  is  that  he  sinks  his  individuality  in  a  convention,  and  the 
human  in  the  mechanical.  Now  the  ugliness  of  machines  remains, 
after  Rudyard  Kipling's  poetry,  still  a  fact,  and  therefore  no  one 
who  thinks  we  ought  to  be  lovely  and  pleasant  in  our  lives  will 
ever  be  professional  if  he  is  aware  of  it.  Romance  will  preserve 
him  from  this  degeneration. 

Then  Competition.  This  too,  when  we  bethink  ourselves,  is  a 
machine.  It  is  the  driving  wheel  which  makes  the  world  go  round, 
the  world  of  the  economist  and  of  man  that  eateth  bread.  A 
machine,  with  all  its  use  and  its  unloveliness.  Say  what  you  will 
about  the  poetry  of  certain  forms  of  the  competitive,  as  war,  the 
stadium,  the  political  wrestling  ring  ;  quote  Homer's  maxim  of 
'  being  ever  the  first  and  outvying  all  who  come,'  yet  you  will 
find  that  exactly  so  far  as  competition  is  purely  competitive,  that 
is,  a  struggle  for  yourself  against  others,  and  not  a  struggle  on  be- 
half of  friend  or  cause,  just  so  far  the  glamour  falls  away  from  it 
and  leaves  it  squalid.  To  sustain  the  heroic  airs  round  a  Buona- 
parte you  must  throw  all  the  lights  on  the  front  of  the  scene,  on 
the  plumes  of  the  mounted  staff  and  the  bayonets  of  the  Guard  ; 
you  must  not  brighten  up  the  twilight  of  the  family  and  personal 
history  in  which  these  effects  were  prepared.  But  any  other  hero  of 
a  hundred  fights,  whether  in  a  cockpit  of  Europe  or  in  a  prize  ring, 
is  dispossessed  of  the  heroic  as  soon  as  he  is  clearly  discovered  to  be 
fighting  not  for  the  belt  but  for  the  guineas  only.  This  may  seem 
too  broadly  said,  and  it  may  be  urged  that  the  man  who  fights  for 
a  reputation  or  for  the  love  of  victory  is  selfish  too,  though  in  a 
finer  way  of  it,  and  that  he  too  must  shed  the  heroic.  The  passion 
for  fame,  however,  is  a  social  passion  :  that  is  its  partial  redemption. 
And  the  love  of  winning  for  winning's  sake  is  a  form  of  self- 
realisation,  and  this  too  is  in  part  redeemed  by  a  social  aspect:  for 
is  it  not  a  kind  of  social  duty  to  realise  whatever  excellence  is  yours, 
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to  be  strong,  if  that  is  in  you,  as  to  be  beautiful,  if  that  is  in  you? 
For  so  the  world  is  served  ;  it  has  gained  force  from  the  strength 
which  is  used,  as  brightness  from  the  beauty  which  is  worn,  and  so 
the  fighter  renders  a  kind  of  duty  to  the  whole  of  things,  though 
an  incident  in  it  is  that  a  brother  is  beaten.  There  is  still  the 
adventurer  for  mere  adventure's  sake,  and  he  seems  a  person  whom 
we  can  hardly  exclude  from  the  ranks  of  the  romantic  (our  boys 
would  not  let  us)  even  though  his  quests  are  a  quest  of  self.  Well, 
the  account  of  him  is  that  of  the  fighting  man,  for  of  that  genus 
he  is  a  species,  and  he  is  accredited  by  a  social  usefulness.  He  is 
the  producer  of  a  particular  excellence,  that  of  resource  and  audacity. 
Observe  that  this  rescues  the  tale  from  sordid  prose  even  if  the 
hero  be  of  the  scoundrel  order  :  yes,  the  scoundrel  as  hero  does 
something  for  the  human  ideal;  he  illustrates  the  Indomitable 
Man  ;  and  if  he  have  a  Benvenuto's  bounding  spirit  or  the  humour 
of  a  King  of  the  Mountains,  there  is  a  romance,  though  as  from 
the  hand  of  an  Aristophanes. 

In  all  these  cases  then  the  poetry  is  thrown  on  by  a  side-light. 
There  is  the  figure,  over-looking  the  lists,  of  a  Social  Cause,  whose 
eyes  rain  influence  and  invest  the  competitor  with  a  sort  of  invol- 
untary knighthood.  Take  away  this  spectator  and  the  tournament 
of  knights  becomes  a  war  of  rats  in  a  pit.  All  this  was  well 
understood  in  the  golden  age  of  Romance,  to  whose  court  a 
reference  on  such  points  is  final.  In  Chivalry,  that  religion  of  the 
fighter,  it  was  the  note  of  the  ideal  man  to  be  superior  to  the 
competitive  passion  :  he  must  forbear  his  own  advantage,  equip 
with  equal  arms  an  ill-appointed  rival,  and,  if  lawfully  overthrown, 
take  it  cheerfully  ;  whereas  to  assail  with  odds,  to  waylay  his  man, 
to  hit  him  when  down,  or  below  the  knee  at  any  time,  was  a 
villainy, — all  rules  which  are  the  denial  of  free  competition  and  a 
homage  to  the  social  claim.  But  this  is  a  point  which  I  have 
laboured  quite  enough. 
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To  move,  to  direct.  Has  Romance  still  a  third  office  in  the 
activity  of  man?  Surely  one  more — to  sustain.  The  grace  of 
Perseverance,  of  going  on  and  not  to  die,  this  is  the  third  gift. 

Here  the  world,  so  courteously  derisive  of  poetry  as  a  practical 
force,  is  for  a  moment  with  us.  '  Yes,  poetry  as  the  solace  after 
toil,  that  we  grant  :  here  is  a  corner  in  human  life  which  we  leave 
it.  Day's  work  is  over,  night's  sleep  is  near,  but  there  is  half-an- 
hour  yet  while  you  warm  feet  at  the  fire  :  then  the  rest  of 
us  will  light  the  pipe,  and  you  who  like  may  open  the  poem.  The 
novel  would  be  better  certainly  as  a  composer,  but  is  has  the  defect 
that  it  is  less  easy  to  lay  it  down  and  get  to  bed.  Meanwhile 
below  stairs  at  another  fire  imagination  is  rendering  the  same  service 
to  others  of  your  household.  There  the  medium  is  prose,  and  the 
theme  is  too  invariably  of  Duke,  Marquess,  and  heiress,  and  the 
pictured  covers  are  those  of  the  Family  Herald  :  but  it  is  all  one; 
at  your  own  hearth  and  at  theirs  it  is  Romance  which  is  the  care- 
looser.' 

You  grant  us  so  much,  Romance  as  a  sleeping-draught :  but  we 
want  more.  We  will  have  Romance  not  as  a  drug,  but  as  bread 
and  wine  and  oil,  as  life's  nourishment,  cordial,  balm.  And  it 
must  be  Romance  not  fetched  from  the  shelf  like  a  phial,  but  dis- 
tilled hourly  from  our  own  breathing  life,  a  vital  poetry.  "  Next 
to  the  consolations  of  our  holy  religion,  the  best  mode,"  says  a 
writer,  "  of  rendering  our  life  and  its  inconveniences  endurable,  is 
to  give  them  a  colouring  of  Romance."  Ah  !  '  give  them  ' — can 
we  do  that  ?  Is  it  ours  to  give  ?  'Hie  colouring  must  be  not  a 
pigment  but  a  self-colour,  the  tint  of  life's  fibre  as  it  grows.  Not 
that  we  despise  the  service  of  the  poet's  volume  or  even  that  guide 
to  fairyland,  the  Family  Herald;  for  they  too  are  imaginations 
distilled  from  the  experience  of  someone,  however  fortified  or 
diluted  for  the  market,  and  they  enable  by  suggestion  and  stimulus 
an  experience,  which  is  the  reader's  own,  to  take  rosier  colours  and 
be  better  seen  for  what  it  is.  They  work  their  spell,  and  their 
student  gathers  his  soul  together  and  possesses  it,  as  he  reads  of 
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passions  and  deeds  and  great  thoughts  which  he  finds  inwardly  to 
be  with  a  difference  his  own ;  and  downstairs  Martha,  fired  by 
Lady  Araminta's  constancy  '  would  not  have  had  him  (the  gilded 
suitor)  no,  not  if  he  had  been  fifty  Dukes.'  They  work  their 
spell,  and  the  spell  is  not  illusion  but  self-knowledge  :  the  secret 
writing  between  the  lines  of  our  own  human  story  steals  out  under 
the  warmth  to  view.  Yes,  Romance,  even  if  we  draw  it  from  the 
printed  page  must  be  the  yield  not  of  our  fancy  but  our  experience, 
if  it  is  to  be  bread  to  strengthen  the  heart  of  man  born  to  labour ; 
its  oil  and  wine  must  be  pressed  from  life's  own  fruitage. 

That  Romance  is  life's  food  and  drink  is,  however,  not  a  pro- 
bable tale,  and  we  must  try  to  give  it  verisimilitude. 

Conceive  the  soul  as  force,  and  what  then  is  the  friction  which 
is  the  enemy  of  force?  Clearly  the  world,  and  what  we  call  its 
rubs.  Romance  has  to  repair  the  soul's  waste  by  the  rubs  of  earth. 
And  these  are  of  two  kinds,  the  painful  and  the  pleasant.  For  if 
we  think  that  the  annoyances  of  practical  life,  the  cares  or  emer- 
gencies, the  collisions,  strains,  perplexities,  are  the  only  friction  on 
which  human  nature  frays  away  its  energies,  we  had  better  remem- 
ber how  many  enthusiasms  have  been  thinned  to  nothing  in  the 
pleasing  little  strifes  and  triumphs  of  politics  or  business,  society  or 
the  profession,  how  many  ideals  have  been  wrecked  without  storm 
or  shock  on  a  soft  coast  of  Sirens.  Whether  the  contact  which 
absorbs  the  soul  has  been  pleasure  or  has  been  pain,  is  presently  no 
matter,  since  either  way  the  soul  is  absorbed.  But  what  is  Romance 
that  it  should  hinder  this?  Why,  it  is  something  which  has  been 
faintly  shadowed  out  already  in  this  paper,  it  is  the  vision,  the  dim 
and  broken  vision,  of  the  Whole.  It  arises  whenever  the  momentary 
and  local  life  is  discerned  as  a  fragment  of  the  breadth  and  length  and 
depth  and  height,  when  the  patch  of  earth  has  the  light  on  it  of 
sky  and  stars,  when  the  travailer  in  some  narrow  field  discovers  his 
brotherhood  with  the  great,  and  even  the  heroic,  sees  their  cause 
to  be  his  own  cause,  their  secret  his  secret  too.  And  I  ask  whether 
the  waste  of  soul  by  earth's  rubs  and  absorptions  does  not  find  a 
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very  sovereign  remedy  in  this  vision  of  the  whole.     Why  does  a 
sorrow  in  childhood  look  so  overwhelming?     Because  childhood  is 
little  of  stature  and  commands  but  a  near  horizon,  and  therefore 
the  present  moment  shows  so  giant-like.      Could  you  lift  the  child 
to  see  the  vista  of  his  life,  that  mountain  would  become  the  mole- 
hill which  it  is.      How  sound  was  that  nursery  philosophy  which 
borrowed  fortitude  in  little  aches  and  woes  from  the  reflection  that 
"  it  will  be  all  the  same  a  hundred  years  hence."     Not  quite  true 
perhaps,  for  things  are  as  they  are  and  cannot  become  otherwise, 
certainly  not  in  a  poor  little  century.     But  as  a  way  of  saying  that 
distance  dwindles  objects,  and  that  rocks  of  offence  which  bruised 
us  on  the  first  reach  of  the  road  are,  in  the  sweep  of  its  whole 
hundred  miles,  no  greater  than  the  fine  dust  in  the  balance,  the 
proverb  will  serve  us  still.      What  else  meant  the  wise  lyrist  who 
for  a  cure  of  passing  sorrow,  "  considered  the  days  of  old  and  the 
years  that  are  past."     Note  that  he  asked  no  more  for  the  cure  of 
sorrow  than  half  the  sphere  of  time,  the  years  that  are  past :   add 
the  other  hemisphere  of  the  future,  and  how  the  present  is  over- 
whelmed.    Then  the  Greek  thinker  who  found  the  effect  of  tragedy 
to  be  a  purging  wrought  by  terror  and  pity,  was  not  he  in  the  same 
story  with  the  Psalmist  and  the  child,  discovering  with  them  that 
the  spectacle  of  a  heroic  woe  can  dwarf  a  private  grief,  that  a  sense 
of  the  proportion  of  things,  which  is  to  say  the  vision  of  the  whole, 
has  a  salve  for  little  hurts,  and  a  bane  for  paltry  greeds?     Yes,  a 
specific  for  both.      For  if  to  be  sensible  of  the  vastness  of  things 
is  to  disedge  the  tooth  of  an  annoyance,  more  surely  still  is  it  to 
unbait  a  low  allurement.     We  will  be  ambitious  :   we  will  covet 
honour  :   yes,  but  what  really  is  honour,  something  which  will  not 
be  laughably  thrown  out  of  scale  when  the  drop-scene  flits  back, 
and  the  stage  opens  out  into  the  background  of  the  infinite,  and 
there,  a  spectacle  for  angels,  is  discovered  little  man,  like  a  child 
surprised  at  his  game,   playing  with   his  painted   toys  of  bauble, 
purse,  or  trumpet. 

But  let  us  bethink  ourselves.      For  all  the  while  what  a  mislead- 
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ing  parable  is  this  of  force  and  friction !  As  if  soul  were  under 
no  other  laws  than  gravitation  and  projection,  and  went  on  its  ways 
like  a  locomotive  or  a  bullet,  instead  of  being  a  living  thing  which 
can  gain  force  as  well  as  lose  it,  which  lives  its  life  only  by  the 
give  and  take  between  the  organism  and  the  world.  Being  a 
living  thing  the  soul  need  dread  friction  no  worse  than  the 
opposite  of  friction,  vacuity.  To  move  in  a  vacuum,  on  a  line 
of  no  resistance,  with  no  dust  upon  the  path,  no  wind  in  the  face, 
may  be  the  ideal  condition  for  a  planet  or  a  pendulum,  not  for  a 
man.  For  him  ease  and  monotony  and  the  smooth  track,  the 
uniform  succession  of  the  hours,  the  featureless  working  day,  the 
automatic  offices  which  he  could  render  in  a  sleep,  are  more 
wasteful  of  soul's  force  than  rocks  or  rubs  are.  To  rust  out  is 
not  only  more  ignoble  than  to  wear  out,  it  is  also  a  more  complete 
decay.  For  in  life  who  wears,  repairs,  but  who  rusts,  cannot. 
But  for  vacuity  as  for  friction  the  vision  of  the  whole  is  a  remedy. 
Monotony  and  pettiness  of  fact  are  the  norm  of  a  human  career  : 
our  day  is  of  very  small  things,  and  the  interest  of  life  is  dealt 
out  to  each  one  in  the  pettiest  change,  but  the  secret  of  spiritual 
success  is  to  keep  ourselves  aware  of  the  significance  of  little 
things,  to  see  in  the  small  silver  a  token  of  the  gold,  to  discern  in 
the  dust-atom  a  microcosm  mirroring  the  universe,  a  mote  which 
shines  to  prove  how  far  has  come  the  sunbeam.  Plainly,  it  is  to 
do  a  petty  task  with  a  tender  precision,  as  if  our  hand  were  the 
Creator's  graving-tool ;  to  fulfil  a  relation  in  business  or  kinship 
with  as  thoughtful  a  justice  as  if  we  involved  in  it  the  honour  of 
the  Universal  Mind  ;  to  render  a  kindness  as  if  the  heavens  smiled 
approval  and  we  did  it  unto  them. 

Last,  if  Romance  is  the  power  upon  man's  practical  life,  which 
I  have  claimed,  why  is  it  so  ? 

Have  we  noted  the  high  affinities  of  the  Romantic  ?  Have  we, 
on  the  moral  side,  observed  how  the  spirit  which  underlies  every 
true  morality,  is  the  spirit  also  of  Romance,  a  vital  and  inseparable 
principle  in   it  ?     Are    not    self-abnegations    and    self-devotions, 
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constancies  and  venturings  of  life  or  weal,  the  characteristic 
incidents  of  the  romantic  in  conduct?  And  is  it  not  the  case  that 
however  a  career  or  episode  may  be  naturally  fitted  by  its  acces- 
sories to  illustrate  the  beautiful,  yet  beauty  falls  away  from  it  the 
moment  a  selfish  aim  is  perceived  as  the  ground  of  it,  so  that  the 
fairest  opportunities  are  disenchanted  thus,  and  love  has  no 
romance  when  it  is  a  mere  affair  of  the  senses,  nor  chivalry  when 
it  is  a  name  for  privilege,  nor  war  when  it  is  all  for  loot  ?  Again, 
on  the  intellectual  side,  have  we  done  justice  to  the  association 
of  Romance  with  Mysticism,  an  association  which  is  of  its  essence, 
and  which,  if  we  use  our  terms  with  the  precision  I  at  first 
disavowed,  is  what  distinguishes  the  Romantic  from  the  Classical  ? 
So  have  we  asked  whether  when  some  people  describe  behaviour 
as  romantic,  meaning  civilly  to  call  it  unpractical,  they  are  not 
witnessing  that  Romance  has  for  its  natural  opposite  materialism 
and  the  world  ? 

What  is  it  that  is  hinted  in  these  considerations  if  not — what 
we  will  make  a  leap  and  affirm  boldly—  that  Romance  is  in  truth  a 
religion?  If  Religion  be  a  reading  of  the  secret  of  human 
existence,  of  the  Whence  and  the  Whither,  then  a  religion  is 
Romance.  A  Natural  Religion  of  course.  It  claims  to  be  only 
one  of  the  creeds  of  a  Natural  Theology,  but  then  it  is  not  less. 
It  is  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  Not-Ourself,  of  the  Infinite  in 
its  relation  to  our  finite  existence,  a  knowledge  conveyed  to  us 
through  that  organ  which  we  call  a  sense  of  the  Beautiful.  It  is 
not  indeed  a  theology,  for  it  is  altogether  evasive  and  not  to  be 
formulated,  not  a  reasoned  system  but  only  a  wistful  surmise  :  but 
it  has  some  of  the  power  of  a  faith  to  detach  men  from  the  phe- 
nomenal and  transient  and  make  them,  as  the  preachers  say,  despise 
the  world,  though  by  the  faith  in  an  unknown  deity  whom  it 
ignorantly  worships;  it  is  a  light  of  the  conscience,  though  such 
light  as  comes  to  us,  enchanted  but  perplexed  and  dim,  through 
the  rich-dyed  panes  between  Gothic  traceries:  it  is  an  answer  to 
the  question  Whence  we  come  and  \\  hither  go,  and  to  the  question 
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how  the  path  between  shall  be  trod  by  the  passenger,  though  the 
answer  only  tells  us  that  the  land  whence  the  soul  came  from  was 
a  fair  one,  and  its  goal  is  fair,  and  fair  is  the  life  which  is  the  way 
thereto. 

There  I  have  said  it.  Romance  is  a  practical  force  because  it 
has  an  answer  to  the  things  a  man  wants  to  know.  By  answering 
these  questions  have  all  religions  been  strong,  and  so  is  this  one. 
As  long  as  man's  sojourn  in  the  sphere  of  sense  is  a  matter  of 
curiosity  to  himself,  as  long  as  Birth  and  Death  hold  round  them  a 
mystery  of  which  no  time  has  yet  disrobed  them,  so  long  Romance 
waits  beside  every  man  in  his  passage  from  the  great  deep  to  the 
great  deep,  and  has  some  mastery  on  his  act.  If  we  ever  doubt  it, 
that  is  only  because  we  cannot  really  know  our  neighbour  and  there- 
fore cannot  read  his  romance. 

Let  us  end,  as  wise  Plato  used,  with  a  myth,  so  that  Romance 
may  be  her  own  witness  to  her  character  as  a  religion. 

The  legend  of  our  England  is  the  epic  of  Arthur,  and  of  this 
epic  the  crown  is  the  story  of  the  Holy  Grail.  Not  love  of 
women  then,  and  not  love  of  war  is  the  secret  of  chivalry,  but  a 
worship,  the  pursuit  of  a  Holy  Thing.  Let  but  the  Cup  of  the 
Passion  be  found  and  seen  of  men,  and  all  the  world  shall  be 
healed.  Our  chief  poet  of  the  Grail  has  made  its  quest,  for  all 
but  the  few,  a  wasteful  chase  misleading  men  in  the  wildernesses  : 
this  however  is  not  primitive  but  an  afterthought.  The  makers 
of  the  legend  meant  by  it  that  the  very  goal  of  chivalry  is  the 
sight  of  the  divine.  Visio  Dei  vita  hominis,  man's  life  a  seeing 
God,  that  is  their  parable.  I  do  not  pursue  it  ;  but  I  ask  why  it 
is  that  Romance  becomes  more  romantic  when  she  passes  the 
bound  of  sense  and  treads  a  field  which  is  religious  ;  why  the  crown 
of  knighthood  is  Galahad  who  walks  with  the  Grail,  and  next  unto 
him  is  Percivale  who  beholds  it  from  afar.  Why,  but  because  to 
Romance  the  spiritual  is  her  native  air,  and  only  in  the  touch  of  it 
she  attains  her  self. 
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By  W.  H.  D.  Rouse,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  M.R.A.S. 

[HERE  are  two  ways  of  looking  at  Greece.  One  is  the 
scholar's  way,  which  those  follow  who  live  in  the 
past,  who  have  been  enchanted  by  the  glory  of  ancient 
literature  and  art,  and  think  of  Greece  as  the  scene  of 
deeds  that  will  never  die.  The  other  is  the  way  of 
those  who  know  Greece  through  Byron's  passionate  outbursts ; 
when  it  was  but  a  dream  that  Greece  might  yet  be  free,  when  the 
down-trodden  peasant,  ruined  and  half  starved,  was  adjured  thus: 

Approach,  thou  craven  cowering  slave  ! 
Say,  is  not  this  Thermopylae? 

These  last  forget  that  Byron  lashed  the  faults  of  the  Greeks  in 
order  to  rouse  them  to  action  .  it  was  not  his  business  to  speak  of 
their  virtues.  Then  again,  they  have  a  vague  idea  of  the  cruelties 
of  the  War  of  Influence,  and  the  anarchy  which  filled  Greece  for  a 
generation  after  the  war  was  past;  but  of  its  history  since  1850 
they  know  nothing,  except  that  the  government  has  not  always 
been  able  to  pay  its  debts.  For  them  Greece  is  still  full  of  brig- 
ands, and  craven  cowering  slaves ;  though  where  the  slaves  end, 
and  the  brigands  begin,  they  do  not  quite  clearly  understand.  The 
late  disastrous  war  has  confirmed  them  in  the  mean  opinion  they 
have  of  the  whole  nation.  Most  people  are  pleased  when  they  can 
say  "I  told  you  so;"  and  few  Englishmen  know  that  mad  as  the 
enterprise  was,  there  was  something  heroic  about  it.  A  fiery  indig- 
nation at  the  woes  of  one's  kindred  is  not  a  thing  to  mock  at ;  and 
it  was  this  which  drove  the  Greeks  to  fight  without  counting  the 
cost.  If  the  secret  history  of  that  war  is  ever  written,  it  may  prove 
that  not  the  Greek  people,  but  the  German  King  George,  was  the 
craven  cowering  slave.      However,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  speak 

•    A  Lecture  rlclivercH  before  the  Ruskin  Society  of  Birmingham,  ut  February,  1899. 
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of  this,  though  I  could  say  a  good  deal  about  it.  I  wish  to  pre- 
sent to  you  a  short  sketch  of  the  Greek  peasant  as  he  is  to-day,  his 
life,  and  his  manner  of  thought.  I  shall  use  the  word  Greece  so 
as  to  cover  all  those  lands  peopled  by  the  Greek  race :  that  is  to 
say,  it  shall  include  all  the  islands  of  the  iEgean  Sea,  from  Paros 
to  Chios,  from  Samothrace  to  Crete  and  Rhodes  ;  the  greater  part 
of  the  Macedonia,  and  the  sea-coast  of  Asia  Minor.  For  even  those 
parts  of  the  Levant  which  belong  to  Turkey,  are  not  peopled  by  the 
Turks.  The  mainland  has  a  number  of  Turkish  settlements; 
there  are  several  thousands  of  Turks  in  Crete  and  in  Rhodes,  two 
or  three  thousand  in  Cos,  Lesbos,  and  one  or  two  of  the  northern 
islands ;  but  for  the  most  part  the  Turks  are  no  more  than  the 
government  and  the  army  of  occupation.  We  find,  then,  in  the 
smaller  Turkish  islands,  a  Greek  population  of  several  thousands  of 
souls,  held  down  by  a  couple  of  hundred  soldiers  and  a  complete 
outfit  of  governor,  under-governor,  harbour-master,  commandant, 
and  attendant  tax-gatherers. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  no  aristocracy  in  Greece. 
When  the  Turks  got  possession  of  this  region,  they  deliberately 
exterminated  all  those  families  which  by  birth  or  tradition  had  in- 
fluence over  the  rest.  The  natural  leaders  once  removed,  to  sub- 
jugate the  remainder  was  an  easy  task.  Twice,  when  some  move- 
ment of  revolt  gave  uneasiness  to  the  Porte,  it  was  deliberated  in 
the  imperial  council  whether  the  whole  Greek  race  should  be  anni- 
hilated by  massacre.  The  proposal  was  rejected  only  because  there 
would  be  no  one  left  to  pay  taxes.  For  the  idea  of  the  Turks  is,  that 
subject  races  exist  merely  for  the  profit  of  their  rulers ;  and  so  for 
centuries  they  drained  Greece  of  such  wealth  as  it  had,  not  only  in 
money  and  kind,  but  in  human  life.  At  stated  intervals  inspectors 
came  round,  and  held  a  levee  of  all  the  young  male  children  of 
each  village  :  the  best  of  these  were  then  chosen,  and  taken  to 
Constantinople,  where  they  were  circumcised  and  brought  up  as 
Moslems.  These  formed  the  famous  corps  of  Janissaries,  which 
did  so  much  to  spread  the  terror  of  the  Turkish  name.     These 
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facts  explain  much  in  the  history  of  modern  Greece.  When  after 
a  terrible  and  protracted  war,  the  Greek  peasants  had  by  sacrifice 
of  nearly  all  they  had  to  lose  driven  the  Turks  from  their  impreg- 
nable mountains,  and  when  Europe  stepped  in  to  establish  the  new 
kingdom,  there  were  none  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the  rule  of  it,  and 
none  whom  the  people  would  look  up  to  as  their  superiors.  A 
foreign  king  could  be  found,  and  found  he  was ;  but  to  this  day 
nothing  has  been  able  to  supply  Greece  with  men  fitted  to  rule. 
There  were  none  rich  enough  to  give  their  lives  to  the  public  ser- 
vices, and  it  was  necessary  to  pay  the  members  of  parliament. 
The  result  has  been  that  parliamentary  life  has  become  a  living, 
and  the  men  try  to  get  in  and  stay  in  for  the  pay.  It  is  easy  to 
imagine  that  this  leads  to  intrigue,  and  makes  it  very  hard  for  a 
man  to  remain  true  to  his  convictions.  Greece  is  a  good  object 
lesson  for  those  who  see  nothing  but  evil  in  the  voluntary  system 
of  our  own  parliament.  The  one  hope  for  Greece  is  that  as  she 
prospers,  a  class  of  men  may  grow  up,  who  have  wealth  enough  to 
make  them  independent,  and  the  public  spirit  which  comes  from 
generations  of  public  service. 

But  Greece  is  a  poor  country.  If  we  look  at  the  map,  we  shall 
marvel  how  the  three  Powers  in  1833  could  even  have  dreamt  she 
could  prosper  with  a  boundary  to  the  south  of  Thessaly.  There 
may  be  some  mineral  wealth  in  Greece,  though  the  mines  of  Sunium 
are  exhausted;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  fine  marble;  and  the  wines, 
in  the  opinion  of  competent  judges,  are  capable  of  being  made  a 
great  source  of  wealth:  but  all  these  things  need  capital,  and 
capital  is  just  what  Greece  has  nor.  The  Greeks  are  a  nation  of 
peasants  and  fishermen.  The  peasantry  have  the  virtues  which 
are  seen  all  over  the  world  in  the  agricultural  class:  honesty, 
simplicity,  industry.  The  fishermen  follow  a  life  which  of  all 
others  developes  patience,  courage,  hardihood,  and  resource. 
These  classes  always  have  a  natural  culture  independent  of  all 
education;  and  there  is  in  Greece  the  material  of  a  nation. 

The  lite  of  the  Greek  peasant  ought  to  be  of  interest  to  a  Ruskin 
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Society,  because  he  is  almost  sufficient  unto  himself  for  all  things. 
He  has  probably  built  his  own  house,  or  helped  to  build  it ;  at 
any  rate,  his  wife  and  daughters  make  all  the  household  linen  on 
their  looms,  with  thread  spun  by  themselves  from  their  own  flax. 
In  spite  of  the  influx  of  shoddy  German  goods,  there  may  still  be 
found  some  who  can  make  a  carpet  or  rug,  and  embroider  the 
traditional  designs  on  home-made  silk.  The  peasant  feeds  on  the 
produce  of  his  own  garden,  on  the  milk  of  his  kine,  and  cheese 
made  by  his  shepherd  upon  the  mountains.  Such  of  his  simple 
needs  as  he  cannot  supply,  send  him  no  further  afield  than  a 
neighbouring  island.  He  may  get  his  saddle-bags  from  Asia 
Minor,  his  mule-trappings  from  Lesbos,  his  top-boots  from  Rhodes 
or  Crete  :  but  all  within  the  Greek  circle.  Up  with  the  dawn,  he 
works  till  the  twilight  falls ;  then  sups,  and  to  bed.  There  are 
few  excitements  in  his  life ;  only  those  which  have  an  eternal 
interest  for  man,  marriage,  birth,  and  death,  the  festivals  of  the 
church,  or  the  visit  of  some  traveller  who  brings  word  of  the  great 
world,  and  a  whiff"  of  free  air  with  him. 

The  traveller  who  visits  the  Levant  has  to  put  up  with  rough 
accommodation  and  many  small  hardships.  He  must  be  prepared 
to  sleep  on  a  bench,  under  a  shed,  in  a  stable,  in  the  open  air,  on 
the  deck  of  a  sailing  boat  :  to  go  half-a-day  on  a  cup  of  coffee 
an  inch  deep  and  a  crust  of  bread ;  to  travel  on  mule  or  don- 
key at  two  miles  an  hour  ;  to  spend  days  on  a  cockle-shell  coasting 
steamer  full  of  filth  ;  to  pass  from  island  to  island  in  a  clumsy 
fishing-boat  which  cannot  sail  close  to  the  wind.  Add  to  this  the 
vexations  of  the  Turkish  custom  house,  which  confiscates  all  books 
it  espies,  from  the  Bible  to  Bradshaw,  and  throws  every  possible 
obstacle  in  your  way.  But  it  is  worth  all  this  and  more,  for  sheer 
beauty  of  scenery  and  freshness  of  air,  let  alone  the  historic  inter- 
est of  the  places.  Then  too,  once  you  get  among  the  Greeks,  you 
all  are  all  right.  To  be  an  Englishman  is  the  key  to  open 
a  Greek  heart ;  and  if  you  make  one  friend  at  your  place 
of  landing,    or    if   you    have    one    introduction,    you    are    the 
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friend  of  the  whole  island.  The  hospitality  of  the  islanders  is 
boundless.  Many  a  time  I  have  gone  into  a  strange  village  with  a 
letter  of  introduction,  oftener  without,  and  have  received  the 
warmest  of  welcomes.  Last  summer,  I  travelled  from  Rhodes  to 
the  old  city  of  Lindos.  It  was  late  at  night  when  I  got  there, 
about  9-30  and  quite  dark.  I  had  been  told  there  was  a  doctor 
in  the  place  ;  and  for  him  I  enquired  first.  He  was  out,  so  I  went 
on  to  the  nearest  coffee-house  and  dismounted.  Those  who  sat 
talking  there  gave  me  good  evening,  and  asked  the  usual  questions  ; 
I  said  I  had  been  enquiring  for  the  doctor,  but  he  was  out.  '  Oh  ' 
said  a  man,  '  we'll  fetch  his  son,'  and  so  they  did.  The  son  at 
once  went  off  to  his  mother,  and  by  and  bye  I  was  told  that  my 
hosts  were  awaiting  me.  The  family  had  partaken  of  a  frugal 
meal  long  since  :  but  they  busied  themselves  to  get  ready  a 
chicken  and  such  dainties  as  could  be  got  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  ;  and  after  a  hearty  meal,  I  was  given  the  best  room  to 
sleep  in.  Next  morning  when  1  woke  I  found  the  the  young  man 
waiting  with  a  large  basin  and  a  jug  of  water,  which  he  poured 
over  my  hands  in  the  Homeric  fashion.  He  then  showed  me  all 
the  town  had  of  interest,  and  thus  the  morning  went  by.  Then 
followed  another  meal,  which  my  hosts  could  not  share  with  me 
(it  was  the  time  of  the  long  fast),  and  I  took  my  leave.  These 
hospitable  folks  were  perfect  strangers  to  me,  and  I  had  no  intro- 
duction. The  next  evening  I  was  the  guest  of  a  poor  woman,  whose 
house  consisted  of  only  one  room.  She  turned  out  with  all  her 
bairns,  and  stayed  with  a  friend,  while  I  had  the  whole  place  to 
myself.  Poor  as  the  people  are,  to  offer  payment  for  such 
hospitality  would  be  to  insult  them.  The  visitor  may  however 
bring  his  own  dinner  without  offence.  Perhaps  he  has  a  gun  with 
him,  and  shoots  a  hare  or  a  brace  of  partridges,  on  the  road  ;  or 
he  may  buy  a  chicken,  and  hang  it  behind  his  saddle.  On  arriving, 
he  delivers  this  provender  to  his  host,  who  arranges  for  cooking 
it,  and  provides  what  else  may  be  necessary.  When  the  traveller 
has  no  introduction,  the  usual  thing  is  to  go  to  a  coffee-house,  and 
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enquire  if  there  is  a  some  place  where  he  may  pass  the  night. 
Somebody  is  sure  to  be  willing  ;  and  then  the  host  expects  a  gift 
of  a  couple  of  shillings  next  day  on  departing. 

But  whether  payment  be  made  or  not,  the  traveller  always  feels 
himself  among  friends.     You  have  been  riding,  we  will  suppose, 
for  six  or  eight  hours,  and  arrive  at  your  destination.     Your  host 
comes  to  the  door  to  bid  you  welcome ;  you  dismount,  and  enter 
a  gateway  which  opens  upon  a  courtyard.     On  one  side  of  the 
yard,  or  perhaps  on  three,  the   house  is  built.     Underneath  are 
storerooms,  kitchens,  and  so  forth ;  a  wooden  staircase  leads  to 
the  upper  part,  where  rooms  give  upon  an  open  verandah.     Here 
you  are  met  by  the  lady  of  the  house,  who  shakes  hands  and  bids 
you  welcome  in  her  turn.     Your  enter  the  best  room  :   it  is  bare 
of  furniture,  save  perhaps  for  an  old  dowry-chest,  but  along  one 
or  two  sides  there  is  a  divan  covered  with  cushions.     Here  you 
take  your  seat,  and  cigarettes  are  produced.     In  a  few  minutes 
the  youngest  daughter  of  the  house  enters,  bearing  a  tray  with  a 
small  jar  of  some  delicious  sweetmeat,  glasses  of  water,  and  drams 
of  mastick  (a  kind  of  spirit.)     You  take  a  spoonful  of  the  jam, 
and  wash  it  down  with  water ;  then  you  drink  your  dram   of 
mastick,  to  the  health  of  your  Hebe,  who  smiles  upon  you  and 
returns  the  good  wish.     When  this  ceremony  has  been  disposed 
of,  you  sit  smoking  and  talking  for  an  hour  or  two,  while  your 
hostess  is  cooking  the  dinner.     There  is  always  plenty  to  talk 
about,  for  your  host  has  an  insatiable  curiosity,  and  hardly  ever 
sees  a  book.     He  wishes  to  hear  all  about  yourself  first ;  who  you 
are,  where  is  your  home,  whether  you  are  married  or  not,  whether 
you  have  any  children,  where  you  learnt  Greek,  why  you  are 
travelling,   anything  and  everything  in  fact ;  and  equally  willing 
to  speak  of  himself.     This  subject  exhausted,  politics  come  next, 
What  is  the  news  from  Crete  ?     Is  England  going  to  annex  Crete  ? 
Will  she  annex  this  island  (whatever  it  may  be)  ?     This  is  a  con- 
summation  devoutly    wished    by    nearly  all    the    Greek    islands. 
Why  does  England  do  nothing  for  us?     She  is  our  only  friend, 
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the  friend  of  freedom.  Then  comes  praise  of  Bvron  and  Gladstone, 
and  the  usual  tale  of  tyranny  which  all  Turkish  subjects  have  to 
tell.  High  politics  next  follow :  alliances,  German  greed  and 
unscrupulousness  (with  a  hearty  curse),  Russian  treachery,  the 
hopes  of  American  friendship.  The  Greek  has  a  rare  intelligence, 
and  talks  better  on  politics  than  most  educated  Englishmen ;  for 
he  has  no  party  prejudices  (in  Turkey  at  least),  and  takes  a  wide 
view  of  the  subject.  Freedom  and  justice  are  what  he  prays  for, 
and  besides  these  most  other  things  are  small.  Where  he  gets  his 
information  is  the  marvel ;  he  has  no  books,  and  no  newspapers 
except  what  have  passed  the  Turkish  censor ;  yet  from  mouth  to 
mouth  the  word  passes,  and  what  is  learnt  in  this  way  is  very  real. 
Now  perhaps  he  will  begin  to  tell  stories  ;  and  the  Greek  is 
inimitable  as  a  story-teller.  He  is  vivid  and  full  of  life,  his 
gestures  are  unstudied  but  most  expressive,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
be  bored  when  a  Greek  will  talk.  By  this  time  a  delicious  smell 
has  begun  to  arise ;  and  soon  one  of  the  daughters  makes  her 
appearance,  with  a  low  round  table  which  is  set  before  you.  On 
this  she  lays  a  spotless  white  cloth,  which  she  has  probably  woven 
herself  on  the  loom  out  of  thread  which  she  herself  spun.  Knives 
ami  forks  are  put  on  it,  a  couple  of  glasses,  and  a  bottle  of  wine. 
Then  the  birds  make  their  appearance,  cut  up  and  done  in  a  savoury 
stew,  with  herbs  and  flavouring  such  as  I  know  not  elsewhere  : 
Spartan  sauce  has  always  been  famous.  Your  hostess  and  host 
now  say  again,  "You  are  welcome;"  you  reply  in  a  set  formula; 
you  each  cross  yourself  by  vay  of  grace,  and  fall  to.  Perhaps 
there  are  even  plates;  but  if  not,  you  and  your  host  attack  the 
dish  from  opposite  sides,  and  work  to  the  middle.  When  you 
have  finished,  there  is  usually  not  much  left.  The  lady  of  the 
house  never  sits  down  with  you  ;  she  remains  at  hand,  however, 
to  fetch  bread  or  more  wine  if  it  be  required,  and  joins  in  the 
conversation.  The  meal  is  finished  with  fruit  and  cheese ;  after 
which  tiny  cups  of  very  strong  coffee  come  round,  and  cigarettes 
once  more  ;  and  very  soon  you  are  ready  for  bed.  The  table  is 
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cleared,  and  mattresses  are  laid  out  on  the  floor  ;  you  lay  yourself 
down  on  them,  and  in  a  few  minutes  you  are  deep  in  slumber. 

Such  are  the  events  of  the  evening  ;  and  on  your  daily  way  you 
will  meet  with  the  same  friendliness.  Every  wayfarer  greets  you  with 
a  Good  day,  or  Good  luck  to  you ;  and  when  you  sit  for  an  hour's 
rest  at  some  village  coffee-house,  the  owner  and  all  his  friends  are 
eager  for  a  talk.  Usually  the  doctor,  or  the  mayor,  or  some 
important  local  personage  insists  on  ordering  coffee  or  mastick  for 
you,  and  often  enough  the  keeper  of  the  coffee-house  will  ask  you 
to  drink  with  him,  especially  when  it  turns  out  you  are  an  English- 
man. If  you  want  anything  done,  the  whole  village  is  at  your 
service.  One  will  offer  to  show  you  the  ancient  watch-tower  near 
by  ;  another  will  scurry  off  to  find  coins  ;  a  third  will  go  messages 
for  you.  They  never  expect  payment  for  these  things,  which  are 
done  from  a  natural  courtesy.  Not  less  marked  is  the  absence  of 
snobbishness  in  the  Greek.  Your  muleteer  will  do  menial  service 
for  you  without  feeling  degraded,  and  will  sit  down  to  share  your 
frugal  meal  without  offering  impertinence. 

In  many  places  the  fare  is  poor  and  the  lodging  rough ;  and  the 
traveller  is  fortunate  who  finds  a  monastery  at  hand  when  the  shades 
of  night  fall.  There  strangers  are  sure  of  a  welcome,  which 
indeed  he  may  claim  as  of  right.  These  institutions  are  endowed 
with  a  certain  amount  of  property  in  land,  which  the  monks  let  or 
cultivate  themselves  ;  and  one  of  their  duties  is  to  give  shelter  to 
the  passing  wayfarer.  Some  are  small,  only  three  or  four  Kalogeri, 
or  "Good  Old  Men,"  as  they  are  called  ;  others  may  have  room 
for  fifty  or  sixty.  They  are  built  like  a  college,  round  a  quad- 
rangle, in  the  centre  of  which  stands  the  church.  The  buildings 
are  of  two  stories  ;  offices  and  store  rooms  below,  and  above  a 
number  of  cells  or  suites  of  rooms  opening  on  a  long  verandah. 
The  older  monasteries  are  strong,  and  the  outer  windows  are  small 
and  barred  ;  for  in  ancient  days  they  had  to  serve  as  fortresses, 
often  enough.  The  monastry  of  Patmos,  for  example,  looks  like 
nothing  so  much  as  a  mediaeval  castle.     The  quadrangle  is  usually 
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entered  by  a  large  arched  gateway,  running  beneath  the  upper  storey 
of  the  building.  You  are  expected  to  dismount  outside,  and  walk 
in  ;  whether  from  respect  or  by  tradition,  I  know  not.  A  servitor- 
brother  then  takes  charge  of  your  horse,  and  leads  the  muleteer 
away  with  him  ;  meanwhile  you  await  the  summons  of  the 
Hegoumenos,  or  Abbot.  You  visit  the  Abbot  in  his  reception 
room,  which  forms  one  of  a  comfortable  suite  of  apartments. 
There  he  entertains  you  with  coffee  and  cigarettes  in  the  usual  way. 
After  this  a  room  is  assigned  you,  and  you  find  your  saddle-bags 
awaiting  you  there.  At  the  proper  time  food  is  provided  you, 
either  alone  or  in  company  with  the  Abbot,  or  even  with  several 
of  the  monks  ;  and  many  a  merry  tale  and  jest  is  told  over  the 
meal.  Perhaps  you  have  arrived  on  the  vigil  of  the  annual  feast. 
In  this  case  you  find  the  whole  monastery  full  of  people  :  men, 
women,  and  children  throng  all  the  rooms,  and  sleep  in  the 
verandah  or  on  the  roof  if  that  be  flat ;  the  quadrangle  is  full  of 
mules,  horses,  and  asses.  I  have  slept  on  such  occasions  in  a  room 
with  a  dozen  others,  who  lay  on  the  floor  in  rows  like  herrings  in 
a  barrel.  On  the  morning  of  the  holy  day,  the  bell  tolls  at  dawn, 
and  every  one  goes  to  the  service ;  if  the  church  boasts  of  any 
relics  of  the  saints,  these  are  produced  and  kissed  by  the  worship- 
pers. The  service  takes  about  three  hours,  after  which  the  men 
join  in  a  common  meal  in  the  refectory.  The  women  usually  eat 
apart,  probably  because  there  is  no  room  for  all  to  be  together. 
The  men  sit  round  a  long  table  with  a  marble  top,  rich  and  poor 
together,  and  partake  of  a  kind  of  a  meal-porridge  prepared  after 
a  traditional  recipe  in  huge  copper  cauldrons.  This  done,  you 
thank  your  kind  friends  and  depart,  not  forgetting  to  make  a  small 
present  to  the  cook. 

There  are  many  famous  monasteries  in  the  Levant,  and  many 
centres  of  ancient  worship  not  monasteries.  In  Lesbos,  for 
example,  there  are  two  great  sanctuaries;  those  of  the  Panagia,  or 
the  1  Ioly  Virgin,  at  Ayassos,  and  of  the  Archangel  Michael,  at 
Mandamados.     Lach   of  these  places  has  its  church,  with  living 
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rooms  ranged  around  it  in  a  quradrangle,  where  the  visitors  lodge. 
Sick   folks   especially  come  to  the  annual  feasts  at  these  places, 
because  the  holy  persons  are  believed  to  work  miraculous  cures. 
The  feast  of  the  Panagia  at  Ayassos  takes  place  at  the  end  of  the 
Sarakoste,   or  fortnight's  fast,  on  the   fifteenth  of  August   (Old 
Style).     Fasting  is  a  serious  matter  in  the  Levant.     For  fourteen 
days  the  people  abstain  not  only  from  meat,  but  from  all  fish  save 
shell   fish,   and  from  oil,  butter,   cheese,   wine,   and  many  other 
things.     The  vigil  of  the  feast  is  kept  with  music  and  dancing ; 
and  at  dawn  on  the  feast  day,  all  repair  to  the  church.     There  is 
no  room  in  the  church  for  the  multitude,  and  the  whole  quad- 
rangle is  crowded  with  worshippers.     Within  are  the  sick,  many 
of  whom  have  slept  in  the  church  during    the  previous  night,  as 
the  ancient  Greeks  used  to  sleep  in  the  sanctuary  of  jEsculapius, 
and  in  the  morning  they  lie  in  rows  along  the  aisle,  for  the  bishop 
and  procession  of  priests  to  step  over  their  bodies.     The  day  and 
night  following  are  spent  in  a  carnival  of  revelry,     All  the  year 
round  a  few  sick  may  be  seen  in  these  buildings,  whither  they 
come  for  the  prayers  of  the  attendant  priests.     The   church  at 
Mandamados  is  unique  in  possessing  an  image  of  the  Taxiarches 
or  Commander  of  the  Host,  as  they  call  the  Archangel  Michael. 
It  is  well  know  that  all  images  are  fordden  in  the  Eastern  Church, 
and   only  pictures  allowed  ;  and   this  image  probably  represents 
some   very    ancient    worship,    perhaps    Hellenic.     What    is    still 
stranger,  he  is  black  and  very  ugly.     He  is  an  active  Saint,  and 
wears  out  several  pairs  of  boots  annually  with  walking  about  at 
night. 

Almost  every  church,  and  even  roofless  shrines  which  are  dotted 
all  over  the  country  side,  have  their  annual  Panegyris  or  feast  on 
the  saint's  day.  Much  the  same  scenes  take  place  as  we  have 
described.  The  consecrated  bread  used  on  holy  occasions  is 
stamped  with  a  traditional  pattern,  a  cross  with  'i^o-ove  xpi(T™£  vlK(?-> 
'Jesus  Christ  conquers,'  very  much  like  the  design  on  a  Byzantine 
coin.     After  the  service  the  bread  is  distributed  among  all  the 
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people,  who  take  a  large  lump  each  and  drop  a  coin  into  the 
plate  for  the  priest.  Tables  are  often  set  in  the  precinct, 
and  grapes  and  mastick  provided  ;  the  people  all  taste  of 
these,  and  wish  each  other  health  and  wealth  '  till  next  year,' 
tnb  \p6vo.  The  sacred  icon  is  brought  to  the  door,  and  held 
for  everyone  to  kiss  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  day  is  spent  by  the 
priest  in  carrying  it  round  to  the  houses  of  the  village,  repeating 
a  prayer  in  each  house.  The  day  passes  in  feasting,  and  in  the 
evening  all  repair  to  the  sea  shore  and  dance;  or  if  the  village  be 
inland,  they  dance  in  the  streets.  Many  curious  customs  are  linked 
with  these  festivals  and  dances.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the  dances 
are  of  immemorial  antiquity  ;  for  we  see  on  old  vase-paintings 
(for  example  on  the  famous  Francois  vase  at  Florence,  which  dates 
from  the  6th  century,  B.C.)  rows  of  youths  and  maidens  linked 
hand  in  hand,  going  through  rhythmic  paces.  At  present  the 
dancers  generally  hold  the  ends  of  a  handkerchief.  Sometimes 
there  are  two  rows,  facing,  who  advance  and  retreat  singing  as  they 
go.  The  songs  are  partly  traditional  ;  but  often  two  young  fel- 
lows will  improvise  verses,  one  copying  the  other,  taking  for  their 
topic  any  matter  of  interest,  such  as  the  local  characters,  births 
and  weddings,  or  yourself  if  you  happen  to  be  a  visitor.  Often 
a  kind  of  divination  is  practised  :  tokens  are  put  in  a  cup  of  water, 
and  a  girl  blindfolded  takes  out  each  in  turn,  reciting  some  tradi- 
tional couplet  as  she  does  so.  In  Cos  this  custom  takes  a  sportive 
shape.  The  tokens  are  put  in  by  representatives  from  each  village 
ot  the  island  ;  and  the  water  with  the  token  in  it  is  then  left  out 
in  the  open  air  all  night.  Next  morning,  the  people  assemble.  A 
woman  is  chosen  who  knows  a  store  of  old  songs;  she  repeats  a 
'good  song'  and  a  'bad  song'  alternately,  and  then  picks  out  a 
token.  The  song  is  supposed  to  apply  to  the  village  which  owns 
the  token,  and  there  is  great  merry-making  over  this  business. 

The  rest  ot  the  year  passes  in  uneventful  fashion;  there  is 
plowing,  sowing,  and  reaping;  fruit  culture  and  root  culture; 
vintage  and  the  treading  of  the  wine  press.      The  peasant  works 
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no  more  than  he  must  to  live ;  not  only  because  the  climate  makes 
it  natural  to  be  indolent  (and  yet  the  Greek  is  by  no  means  lazy) 
but  because  in  the  Turkish  empire  taxes  are  so  oppressive  that  it 
does  not  pay  to  do  more.  There  are  not  only  tithes,  land  taxes, 
and  house  taxes,  export  and  import  taxes,  but  in  some  places  taxes 
on  each  tree  ;  so  that  a  man  who  plants  has  to  pay  taxes  for  years 
before  he  can  get  any  return.  There  are  no  roads,  but  there  are 
many  road  taxes  ;  and  there  are  bribes,  every  official's  palm 
has  to  be  greased  with  bakshish.  How  crushing  are  all  these  de- 
mands, one  example  may  suffice  to  show.  In  Cos  last  year  there 
was  one  merchant  who  grew  and  exported  twenty  tons  of  water- 
melons ;  and  his  net  profit  was  three  pence.  Births,  marriages,  and 
deaths  are  almost  the  only  excitements. 

Weddings  are  not  arranged  by  the  young  people  themselves. 
The  youth  expresses  his  aspirations  to  his  parents  ;  and  if  they 
approve,  the  match-maker  is  called  into  requisition.  She  is  usually 
an  old  woman  known  to  both  families,  and  she  discusses  prelimin- 
aries with  the  parents  of  the  bride.  These  with  their  nearest 
kinsfolk  then  pay  a  visit  to  the  bridegroom  by  night,  carrying 
torches,  and  the  bridegroom  '  gives  his  word,'  as  the  phrase  is.  A 
day  or  two  after,  the  bride's  relations  bring  the  bridegroom  the 
ring  of  betrothal,  sometimes  together  with  an  embroidered  kerchief. 
The  next  thing  is  a  visit  of  the  bridegroom  and  his  friends  to  the 
bride.  Arrived  at  her  house,  they  fix  an  iron  nail  in  the  threshold 
on  which  the  bridegroom  steps  '  that  he  may  become  strong  as  iron;' 
and  the  whole  party  is  sprinkled  with  scented  water.  The  youth 
then  presents  gifts  to  his  lady-love.  In  some  places  the  bride's 
family  used  formerly  to  send  the  bridegroom  a  pair  of  polypus,  to 
symbolise  that  as  the  polypus  clings  to  the  rock  so  the  pair  must 
cling  one  to  the  other.  Before  the  final  ceremony,  there  are  great 
preparations  ;  quantities  of  sweet  cakes  are  made,  the  bridal  bed 
is  adorned  with  richly  embroidered  hangings,  and  while  these  things 
are  a-doing  the  traditional  songs  are  sung.  The  ceremony  is  per- 
formed either  in  the  church  or  the  bride's  house,  and  the  priest 
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sets  a  crown  on  the  head  of  the  pair.  The  proper  thing  used  to 
be  for  the  bride  to  faint  after  this  was  over,  and  her  friends  then 
restored  her  with  rose-water,  but  now  the  brides  have  more  courage 
to  meet  their  fate.  Then  come  feastings,  health-drinkings,  singing 
of  songs,  and  dances,  which  continue  for  several  days.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  a  wedding  keeps  the  folk  employed  for  a  long  time. 

On  the  third  day  after  a  birth,  the  nurse  washes  the  babe  before 
all  the  friends  of  the  family  in  a  bason  ;  each  visitor  casts  in  a 
small  coin,  which  the  nurse  keeps.  The  three  Fates  are  supposed 
now  to  enter,  to  write  the  babe's  fortune  on  its  forehead  or  other- 
wise to  foretell  it ;  food  and  sweetmeats  are  often  left  out  for 
them,  that  they  may  be  kind. 

A  death  is  the  signal  for  terrible  scenes  of  lamentation.  All 
the  women  of  the  family  with  dishevelled  hair  sit  about  the  corpse, 
lamenting  and  beating  their  breast,  and  singing  the  songs  of 
mourning.  One  or  other  of  them  is  usually  able  to  improvise, 
and  she  sings  in  a  harsh  wailing  voice  the  virtues  of  the  deceased. 
The  bystanders  are  much  affected  by  these  Mirologia,  or  dirges, 
which  (as  the  Greek  proverb  has  it)  make  the  very  stones  and 
rocks  to  crack.  If  none  of  the  family  is  good  at  this  kind  of 
thing,  the  aid  of  professional  mourners  is  called  in.  Most  famous 
for  dirges  are  the  islands  of  Myconos  in  the  Greek  Kingdom, 
and  of  Calymnos  in  the  Turkish.  The  dead  are  borne  to  the 
church  on  an  open  bier,  with  face  uncovered  ;  very  impressive  and 
pathetic  is  the  sight  of  the  dead  passing  through  streets  full  of  the 
living.  Memorial  services  are  performed  three,  nine,  and  forty 
clavs  after  the  death,  and  again  after  three  months,  six  months, 
one,  two,  and  three  years.  On  all  these  occasions,  or  as  many  of 
them  as  the  family  can  afford,  bread  and  cakes  are  distributed  to 
the  priests  and  to  the  poor.  The  cakes  are  of  special  shape  and 
specially  made  after  a  traditional  recipe.  In  some  places,  the 
body  is  dug  up  after  three  years  ;  if  it  is  decayed,  they  look 
on  it  as  a  sign  the  man  was  good,  and  lav  his  bones  to  rest 
elsewhere;  it  not  fully  decavcd  they  regard  him  as  a  sinner  and 
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bury  him  again,  resuming  the  recurrent  prayers  for  his  soul  for 
two  years  more. 

The  shepherds  upon  the  mountains  form  a  class  apart.  Each 
island  has  its  own  local  dialect  and  customs;  but  the  shepherds 
have  their  own  dialect,  and  to  some  extent  their  own  customs, 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  island  or  district  they  live  in.  Many 
very  ancient  words  and  grammatical  forms  are  preserved  amongst 
them.  They  live  a  hard  life,  alone  for  months  together  with  their 
flocks,  dwelling  in  a  little  hut  or  shelter,  and  seeing  no  man.  There 
they  milk  their  sheep  or  goats,  and  press  the  milk  into  delicious 
white  cheese,  which  is  stored  in  skins  or  in  small  baskets  until 
they  can  convey  it  into  the  valleys  for  sale.  These  men  often 
amuse  themselves  with  carving,  or  spend  hours  in  piping  to  their 
flocks  on  a  pipe  of  reeds.  Their  pavtycus,  or  huts,  are  guarded  by 
wild  wolf-like  dogs,  as  was  the  hut  of  Eumaeus  in  the  Odyssey. 
But  they  welcome  the  visitor  warmly,  and  share  their  frugal  meal 
with  him,  or  give  him  to  drink  of  a  huge  wooden  bowl  full  of 
milk  or  refreshing  curds. 

Such  is  the  life  of  a  Modern  Greek  peasant,  and  I  think  you 
will  agree  that  there  is  little  of  the  brigand  about  it,  and  not  a 
great  deal  of  the  craven  cowering  slave.  There  is  of  course  yet 
another  side  to  it.  When  a  man  is  confronted  by  a  pitiless  and 
all-powerful  tyranny,  he  rarely  defies  it ;  and  before  his  masters  the 
Greek  of  Turkey  must  bow  the  head.  But  that  is  the  bow  of 
Naaman  in  the  house  of  Rimmon.  In  the  small  islands  resistance 
is  absolutely  hopeless ;  and  life  is  sweet.  What  the  Greeks  can 
do  when  they  have  some  hope  of  success  has  been  shown  during 
many  centuries  in  Crete ;  and  had  there  been  the  smallest  victory 
on  the  Greek  side  during  the  late  war,  I  know  that  in  some  at 
least  of  the  islands  the  men  were  secretly  armed,  and  all  was  ready 
for  a  signal  which  never  came.  I  hope  I  may  live  to  see  the  great 
powers  do  tardy  justice  to  these  unhappy  lands;  or  if  not,  that 
the  match  may  be  set  to  the  gunpowder,  and  that  corrupt  empire 
won  by  the  sword  and  watered  with  innocent  blood,  may  bleed  out 
its  own  life  at  length,  and  by  the  sword  may  perish. 
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By  J.  A.  Dale  and  L.  T.  Dodd. 

jEBRUARY  1899  has  been  a  memorable  month  for 
,Ruskinians.  A  writer  in  one  of  the  dailies  has  recalled 
1  conversation  of  some  years  ago,  in  which  Mr.  Ruskin 
[spoke  with  very  natural  disappointment  (and  not  a 
►little  native  pessimism)  of  the  small  practical  effect  of 
his  ethical  and  economic  teaching.  But  now,  witness  is  springing 
up  on  every  side  to  prove  that  his  labour  was  not  vain,  nor  his 
seed  sown  in  unreceptive  ground ;  and  there  is  abundant  proof 
that  the  age  is  beginning  to  realise  that  the  despised  prophet  of  a 
generation  ago  was  really  teaching  its  best  interests,  and  that  his 
intuition  was  voicing  the  best  thoughts  which  were  striving  to 
little  effect  in  its  mind.  The  very  existence  of  this  Society  of  the 
Rose  and  of  Saint  George ;  the  increasing  number  of  clubs  and 
circles  for  the  study  of  his  work ;  and  most  impressive  of  all,  the 
affectionate  addresses  presented  to  him  on  his  80th  birthday  fully 
witness  to  this.  Most  impressive  because  many  notable  men, 
who  differ  emphatically  from  him  on  smaller  matters  of  opinion, 
and  practical  details  of  administration,  yet  in  full  confidence  in  the 
the  truth  of  his  message,  and  deep  reverence  for  the  justice  of  his 
principles,  joined  in  doing  him  honour  where  "now  he  sits  silent 
and  at  peace,  waiting  for  the  word  that  will  release  him,  and  open 
to  him  a  world  where  he  may  gaze  on  the  Vision  of  Perfect  Beauty 
unhindered  and  unashamed." 

This  feeling  that  he  is  the  most  venerable  of  the  prophets  of 
the  new  movement,  and  that  his  teaching  follows  the  lines  along 
which  Society  must  progress,  has  prompted  the  choice  of  a  title  for 
the  social  experiment  just  begun  at  Oxford.  Ruskin  Mall,  which 
was  opened  at  the  great  meeting  on  the  2  2nd  of  February,  does  not 
bind  itsell  to  follow  the  tenets  of  any  leader,  but  its  activity  has 
tor  its  motive  that  same  enthusiasm  which  has  inspired  all  Mr. 
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Ruskin's  life  and  work.  Although  Ruskin  Hall  is  primarily  an 
an  educational  institution,  it  is  very  far  indeed  from  following  in 
its  details  the  scheme  laid  down  by  Mr.  Faunthorpe  in  the  last 
issue  of  Saint  George.  The  two  principles  upon  which  Mr. 
Ruskin's  system  is  ultimately  founded  are,  the  Dignity  of  Labour, 
and  the  Necessity  of  Faithful  Living,  both  of  them  too  familiar 
to  members  of  the  Society  of  the  Rose  to  need  any  further  words  : 
and  the  picture  which  occupies  the  place  of  honour  in  the  Hall  is 
a  reproduction  of  the  old  caricature  "Ruskin  the  Roadmaker." 
It  is  with  absolute  faith  in  the  rightness  and  ultimate  triumph  of 
these  principles  that  the  founders  of  Ruskin  Hall  are  beginning 
their  mission.  Mr.  Vrooman  and  his  Assistant  Mr.  Beard,  are 
both  Americans  who  have  won  their  spurs  in  social  service.  Mr. 
Vrooman  originated  the  movement  which  has  succeeded  in  induc- 
ing the  largest  American  cities  to  open  public  parks  in  their  most 
crowded  quarters.  He  has  also  for  many  years  been  one  of  the 
most  vigorous  organisers  against  the  corrupt  rings  which  have 
made  the  municipal  politics  of  the  United  States  infamous. 

As  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  false  inference  from  the  title 
of  the  Hall,  so  also  its  position  must  not  be  allowed  to  mislead. 
It  has  no  official  connection  whatever  either  with  the  University 
or  with  the  University  Extension,  and  it  is  not  its  object  to 
provide  workingmen  with  a  university  education.  Its  primary 
aim  is  much  more  practicable  and  immediately  useful :  to  encourage 
intelligent  reading  and  teach  logical  habits  of  thought,  to  give  its 
students  a  basis  of  knowledge  to  justify  their  position  with  regard 
to  the  politics  of  the  day,  to  teach  them  how  to  form  consistent 
and  coherent  opinions  and  give  their  thoughts  a  cogent  and 
intelligible  shape,  to  give  them  some  sense  of  proportion  in  the  vast 
field  of  human  life  and  knowledge  ;  to  provide  them,  in  short,  with 
the  incentive  and  the  means  to  become  intelligent  and  useful 
members  of  society.  The  plan  on  which  the  attempt  is  to  be 
made  will  be  explained  later :  the  spirit  is  best  summed  up  in  Mr. 
Vrooman's  own  words :   "whatever   is  can  be  improved."     The 
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question  naturally  arises  :  Why  was  Oxford  chosen  as  the  scene  of 
the  experiment  rather  than  America?  In  the  first  place,  because 
of  the  greater  number  of  educational  means  of  reaching  the  intelli- 
gent labouring  classes  in  America;  secondly,  because  it  was 
thought  wise  to  begin  this  new  educational  movement  under  the 
shadow  of  the  greatest  educational  institution  of  the  English- 
speaking  world,  for  the  sake  both  of  the  inspiration  of  its 
"impulsion  of  forgotten  ages,"  the  practical  help  of  Oxford  men, 
and  the  prestige  that  its  Oxford  birth  will  give  it  when  the  move- 
ment extends  back  again,  as  it  is  meant  to,  to  the  New  World. 
There  is  indeed  a  special  fitness  in  the  circumstance  that  an 
educational  institution,  which  is  to  teach  through  other  lessons  the 
sense  of  proportion  in  history  and  thought,  the  infinite  stretch  of 
knowledge  and  the  short  compass  of  a  man's  capacity,  the  pride  of 
false  learning  and  the  humility  of  true,  should  be  set  in  an 
atmosphere  still  instinct  with  the  fragrance  of  humanism,  in  the 
unwonted  shade  of  halls  which  still  in  very  truth,  "whisper  from 
their  towers  the  last  enchantments  of  the  middle  ages." 

course  I0NAL  ^  must  ^e  remembered  that  Mr.  Vrooman  does 
not  claim  that  the  following  course  of  lectures  is 
perfect,  nor  does  he  boast  that  it  will  give  an  ideal  education,  or 
that  it  will  turn  a  labourer  into  a  Socrates,  but  merely  that  it  will 
furnish  the  labour  leader  with  at  least  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  history,  political  economy  and  political  science. 

The  full  course  provides  for  one  year's  residence,  from  the 
22nd  of  February  in  one  year  to  the  21st  of  February  in  the  next. 
The  main  subject  of  study  is  history,  since  the  founders  believe 
that  only  by  an  adequate  conception  of  the  forces  of  the  past, 
which  have  contributed  to  the  making  of  modern  civilisation,  can 
men  understand  the  problems,  both  social  and  political  of  that 
civilisation.  Mr.  Vrooman  holds  that  "  the  best  of  the  Prophets 
of  the  future  is  the  past."  The  historical  course,  as  now  arranged, 
includes  English  Constitutional  and  Political  History,  followed  by 
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lectures  on  American  History,  and  completed  by  a  comparison 
between  the  present  forms  of  government  of  Great  Britain  and 
America.  In  addition  there  is  to  be  a  course  of  the  industrial 
history  of  England,  showing  the  condition  of  labour  in  various 
periods,  with  special  emphasis  laid  on  the  struggles  of  the  working 
classes  to  better  their  conditions ;  such  books  as  Webb's  History 
of  Trade  Unionism,  and  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations, 
together  with  Roger's  Economic  Interpretation  of  History  are  to 
be  the  standard  works  for  these  lectures.  Another  most  valuable 
course,  judged  from  the  particular  standpoint  taken  up  by  the 
founders  of  this  Hall,  will  be  that  on  Political  Economy,  in  which 
the  different  theories  of  the  various  writers  on  the  causes  of 
poverty  and  the  best,  most  scientific  and  most  rational  methods  of 
its  prevention,  will  be  investigated.  Thus,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
labour  leader  will  return  home  with  some  grasp  of  the  true 
economic  relations  of  capital  and  labour,  wealth  and  poverty,  pro- 
duction and  consumption.  Besides  the  lectures  already  enumerated, 
the  syllabus  includes  courses  on  the  History  of  Christianity  in 
England,  on  Comparative  Religions,  on  European  History,  on 
Psychology,  on  Philosophy  and  on  Present  Day  Institutions,  these 
latter  lectures  taking  place  in  the  Town  Hall  and  given  for  the 
most  part  by  officials  in  public  departments,  who  are  actually 
struggling  with  the  problems  about  which  they  lecture. 

tutorial.  gut  }t  js  necessary  to  remember  that,  in  spite  of 

this  elaborate  list,  the  lectures  do  not  form  the  main  department 
of  the  work,  a  position  which  is  rather  to  be  filled  by  as  perfect  a 
tutorial  system  as  possible  under  the  circumstances.  Every 
regular  student  has  personal  instruction  and  advice  from  competent 
tutors  as  often  as  can  be  arranged  ;  his  studies  are  directed  and 
his  progress  watched  as  carefully  as  possible,  and  he  is  supposed 
to  take  his  difficulties  and  his  questions  to  these  tutors.  One 
of  the  most  important  items  of  the  course  has  still  to  be  mentioned, 
namely,  the  Essay.     Once  a  week  according  to  the  present  scheme 
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each  student  must  write  an  essay,  on  the  subject  he  happens  to  be 
studying,  which  after  careful  correction,  is  returned  to  him  with  a 
clear  explanation  of  its  faults  and  its  merits.  Thus  the  writer  is 
materially  assisted  in  acquiring  a  good  English  style,  with  a  terse 
and  forcible  vocabulary  which,  it  is  expected,  he  will  use  to  some 
purpose  elsewhere.  In  every  department  of  study  special  emphasis 
is  being  laid  upon  the  use  of  books,  that  is  to  say,  upon  the  way  a 
book  ought  to  be  read,  slowly,  intelligently  and  with  thought,  and 
Ruskin  Hall  believes  that,  if  during  residence  there  this  lesson 
alone  should  be  learnt,  yet  the  knowledge  will  be  well  worth  the 
time  and  money.  In  opposition  to  this  close  pursuit  of  education 
or  rather  in  alliance  with  it,  is  the  exercise  which  those  in  actual 
residence  are  taking,  such  as  football  and  cricket  and  rowing, 
which  will  enable  them  the  better  to  resist  the  relaxing  influence 
of  the  Oxford  climate. 

entrance  jt   may    seem   perhaps   to  a  casual  reader  of  the 

QUALIFICATION.   _       .   .  ]   ,  ,    „        r  r  ,  ■,  vc 

Ruskin  Hall  prospectus  that  the  entrance  qualifi- 
cation, which  is  stated  to  be  a  good  moral  character  and  the 
ability  to  read  intelligently,  is  none  too  high  to  ensure  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  new  venture,  but  this  must  be  taken  in  connection 
with  the  fact  that  far  more  applications  for  residence  at  the  Hall 
have  been  received  than  could  possibly  be  entertained  ;  consequently 
a  process  of  strict  weeding  out  has  had  to  be  carried  on,  and  only 
the  most  promising  in  every  way  have  been  accepted.  Mr. 
Vrooman  has  very  rightly  considered  that  an  enterprise  like  the 
present  ought  to  be  started  with  only  such  a  number  of  students 
as  he  was  sure  could  be  really  looked  after  without  too  great  a 
strain  on  the  managers.  In  consequence  he  determined  that  no 
more  than  thirty  students  should  be  allowed  up  at  Oxford,  at  least 
for  a  time,  when  perhaps  success  might  have  engendered  greater 
confidence  in  the  new  institution,  and  experience  have  taught 
whether  any  modification  of  the  original  plan  was  necessary.  In 
consequence  Ruskin  Hall  has  opened  with  twentv-five  students, 
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their  ages  ranging  from  eighteen  to  fifty,  and  one  must  bear  in 
mind  that  in  spite  of  the  ill-omened  words  of  its  first  opponents, 
the  men  have  been  obtained  with  no  difficulty  except  that  of 
selection. 

The  next  matter  of  importance  is  to  understand  what  kind  of 
men  have  taken  advantage  of  this  chance  of  higher  education. 
This  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  a  thorough  grasp  of  the  aims  of  the 
institution  is  to  be  obtained.  The  men  who  have  come  to  Ruskin 
Hall  are  leaders  of  the  people,  that  is,  men  who  by  merit,  courage, 
ability  or  some  other  virtue  have  succeeded  in  gaining  influence 
among  their  fellows.  Some  are  leaders  in  their  trade  unions, 
others  perhaps  are  on  their  vestry,  others  on  board  of  guardians 
and  so  on,  men  however  who  not  only  have  already  raised  them- 
selves, but  have  the  ambition  to  proceed  further  and  accomplish 
more.  These  are  the  men  who  will  in  the  future  lead  the  vast 
mass  of  the  nation,  and  the  object,  end  and  aim  of  Ruskin  Hall 
is  to  educate  these  men  higher  so  that  they  may  guide  their 
followers  better,  having  themselves  a  truer  grasp  of  the  trend  of 
real  progress.  The  principle  at  least  is  noble,  and  there  could  be 
no  better  guarantee  of  practical  success  than  American  enthusiasm. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  students  who  have  entered  at  Ruskin 
Hall  are  from  among  the  best  class  of  artizan,  and  are  men  brought 
up  to  Oxford  by  a  real  desire  to  learn,  not  absolutely  ignorant, 
nor  on  the  other  hand  cultured,  but  men  filled  with  an  intention 
to  work  as  best  they  can. 

discipline.  1^  is  obvious,  of  course  that  in  such  an  establish- 
ment there  must  be  a  disciplinary  influence  of  some  kind,  but  in 
this  respect  Ruskin  Hall  perhaps  is  nearer  akin  to  the  freedom  of 
America  than  to  the  greater  strictness  of  England.  The  men  will 
be  up  at  Oxford  for  serious  education  and  it  is  not  expected  that 
there  will  be  much  difficulty  which  cannot  be  dealt  with  by 
judicious  management,  and  of  course  in  the  last  resource  there 
is  always  left  the  option  of  expulsion  from  the  Hall.     It  may 
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as  well  be  mentioned  that  absolutely  no  alcohol  is  allowed  on 
the  premises,  chiefly  perhaps  on  the  score  of  expense,  which  it 
is  desired  to  keep  as  low  as  possible.  Another  class  of  students 
besides  the  residents  at  the  Hall  is  the  artizans  of  Oxford,  who 
come  to  the  evening  lectures  delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the 
new  institution. 

finance.  When  first  this  scheme  was  mooted  everyone  agreed 

in  asserting  the  impracticability  of  the  plan;  the  wise  said  "how 
ideal!  how  sentimental!"  but  shook  their  heads  and  prophesied 
that  not  only  would  the  founders  not  obtain  the  requisite  funds, 
the  desired  class  of  artizans,  nor  the  sympathy  of  Oxford,  but  that 
if  the  Hall  was  actually  started  on  its  career,  an  early  death  alone 
could  be  predicted  since  there  would  be  no  sure  economic  basis  on 
which  to  build.  It  may  however  be  emphatically  stated  that 
sufficient  sums  have  been  given  to  allow  of  several  years'  continued 
trial,  and  that  on  the  financial  side  the  new  enterprise  is  all  that 
could  be  desired.  Residence  at  Ruskin  Hall  costs  ten  shillings 
per  week  including  board,  lodging,  and  laundry,  whilst  tuition 
fees  amount  to  ten  shillings  per  month.  Thus  for  thirty-one 
pounds  a  student  mav  be  in  residence  for  a  year,  attend  the  whole 
course  of  lectures  and  have  the  advantage  of  tutorial  supervision. 
But,  it  will  be  argued,  many  artizans  would  not  possess  even  this 
meagre  sum  ;  it  will  be  totally  beyond  the  pockets  of  many  who 
may  be  only  too  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  of 
higher  education.  But  for  such  as  these  provision  has  already 
been  made;  allotments  having  been  hired  outside  Oxford,  where 
the  colony  will  grow  its  own  vegetables,  and  thus  give  work  to  its 
own  men,  who  will  be  able  to  earn  here  their  board  and  lodging. 
Possibly  it  may  be  objected  that  the  institution  cannot  possibly 
pay  expenses  at  ten  shillings  a  week,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  at  Valparaiso,  Indiana,  and  other  American  Universities,  the 
expense  is  only  from  five  shillings  to  eight  shillings  a  week,  although 
living  there  is  considerably  more  expensive  than  living  in  England, 
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Then  again  there  have  been  provided  for  students  of  more  ability 
than  the  ordinary,  scholarships  valued  at  six  pounds  a  year  which 
will  relieve  them  of  their  tuition  fees,  and  form  a  reward  of  no 
little  value  for  "industrious  valour."  Thus  except  expense  of 
tuition  (which  is  paid  out  of  endowment),  the  Hall  when  in  proper 
working  order  will  be  entirely  self-supporting. 

As  to  the  actual  board,  there  is  "good  fare  but  no  flavours!" 
that  is  to  say  the  food  is  substantial  and  of  good  quality,  but 
eminently  simple,  indeed  far  more  so  than  is  the  living  of  the 
ordinary  working  man  of  the  present  day.  Haricot  beans,  as 
cooked  in  America,  form  one  of  the  staple  foods,  whilst  meat  is 
provided  about  five  times  a  week.  Another  innovation  in  this 
institution  of  novelties  is  the  authority  wielded  by  the  ladies  of 
the  Backworth  Club,  a  society  formed  by  Mrs  Vrooman  with  the 
object  of  exerting  its  humanising  influence  over  the  students  of 
Ruskin  Hall.  This  Club  has  undertaken  to  supervise  all  the 
household  arrangement,  culinary  matters  and  the  various  details 
of  household  affairs  usually  under  the  feminine  eye.  Among  their 
other  good  works  these  ladies  are  encouraging  a  course  of  lectures 
on  Literature  and  Art,  including  some  on  the  Works  of  John 
Ruskin,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  his 
social,  education,  and  art  ideals. 

classesP0NDENCE  From  the  comprehensive  statement  given  above, 
it  is  clear  that  the  object  of  the  movement  could 
not  satisfactorily  be  attained  by  a  few  months'  residence  in  Oxford, 
and  that  the  number  of  men  for  whom  even  this  will  be  possible 
must  be,  comparatively  speaking,  small.  Hence  a  Correspondence 
Department  is  being  conducted  to  spread  further  the  influence  of 
Ruskin  Hall,  and  to  foster  habits  of  systematic  reading  and  study 
in  the  routine  of  daily  life.  A  plan  of  study  is  prepared  in  each 
of  the  courses  detailed  above  and  complete  instructions  and  advice 
sent  out  with  each  set,  to  ensure  that  the  work  is  not  merely 
crammed.     To  aid  the  student  in  so  assimilating  his  knowledge 
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that  it  becomes  a  part  of  him,  a  monthly  essay  is  expected  from 
each  student  on  his  own  particular  subject.  Very  great  stress  is 
laid  on  this  essay,  because  it  is  regarded  as  the  best  possible  means 
of  teaching  the  actual  control  and  arrangement  of  ideas  and 
knowledge.  The  essays  are  carefully  examined  by  two  tutors 
from  two  points  of  view  : — firstly,  grammar  and  style,  secondly, 
subject  matter.  Then  a  carefully  prepared  letter  of  encourage- 
ment and  criticism  is  sent,  so  that  the  student  may  see  the  best 
way  of  turning  his  mental  powers  into  a  practical  working  instru- 
ment, perceive  the  hopefulness  of  his  efforts,  and  feel  that  his 
tutors  take  a  very  real  personal  interest  in  his  progress.  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases  the  influence  of  Ruskin  Hall  will  be 
exerted  mainly  by  correspondence  :  most  of  those  who  have  been 
in  residence  will,  after  learning  definite  methods  of  study  extend  their 
knowledge  and  their  usefulness  by  joining  the  correspondence 
classes,  in  which  they  are  expected  to  take  a  minimum  course  of 
three  years.  No  one  for  one  moment  dreams  that  sufficient 
education  can  be  imparted  in  the  time  available,  to  teach  the 
habit  of  self-culture ;  the  process  must  be  lifelong.  The  fees 
charged  for  membership  are  two  shillings  first  month,  and  one 
shilling  per  month  afterwards  :  those  who  do  not  have  access  to 
libraries  can  have  the  necessary  books  supplied  tor  ten  shillings  a 
year  postage  free  both  ways.  It  is  in  this  connection  that  Mr. 
Vrooman  makes  his  only  appeal  for  material  help:  books  are 
needed  for  the  Lending  Library.  Anyone  who  can  get  five  or 
more  others  to  join  him,  may  form  a  class,  and  by  acting  as  its 
secretary  and  treasurer  have  all  his  tees  remitted.  From  time  to 
time  the  most  successful  organisers  of  such  classes  will  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  earn  their  expenses  for  a  year's  residence;  and 
the  founders  hope  that  all  those  who  show  m;trked  activity  in  this 
department,  will  sooner  or  later  be  recognised.  Thus  the  full 
benefit  of  the  scheme  is  ready  to  reward  any  who  are  willing  to 
make  a  determined  effort  both  to  educate  themselves  and  to  place 
their  energy  at  the  service  of  their  fellows.  And  by  this  means 
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the  sphere  of  influence  of  Ruskin  Hall  will  be  spread  and  a  sure 
foundation  laid  for  the  wide  extension  of  the  movement. 

Such  then  are  the  inspirations,  aims  and  methods. of  the  new 
venture.  Of  course  it  has  met  and  will  meet  with  some  opposi- 
tion, which  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  according  as  it  comes 
from : — the  Gallios,  who  care  for  none  of  these  things,  and  are 
therefore  startled  or  bored;  the  thoughtful  people,  who  while 
giving  more  or  less  emphatic  assent  to  the  general  principle,  find 
fault  with  the  management  and  fear  unfortunate  results.  The 
objections  of  the  former  class  do  not  call  for  consideration :  only 
with  regard  to  Oxford,  where  there  is  always  some  support  for 
any  forward  movement,  many  enthusiastic  undergraduates  are 
engaged  in  spreading  knowledge  of  the  scheme  and  obtaining 
sympathy,  by  arranging  discussions,  both  privately  and  in  the 
college  debating  societies.  The  objections  of  the  second  class 
must  be  treated  with  every  respect.  Setting  aside  some  minor 
objections  to  details,  the  main  opposition  may  be  summarised 
thus: — ist.  That  the  movement  is,  or  will  become,  a  propaganda  of 
certain  socialistic  tenets.  This  it  must  be  admitted  is  a  danger,  but 
neither  certain  nor  fatal.  The  founders  seem  firm  in  their 
determination  not  to  allow  the  Hall  to  be  abused  for  any  undue 
partisanship.  Again,  of  the  present  students  only  one  quarter  are 
professed  socialists,  one  half  being  Radicals  and  the  rest  Conserva- 
tives. So  the  danger  does  not  seem  very  certain  or  imminent. 
And  even  if  it  were,  it  must  be  remembered  that  to  all  markedly 
forward  movements  some  latitude  and  indulgence  must  be  allowed, 
and  some  charity  shown.  Those  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
understand  the  aim  and  basis  of  the  movement,  will  no  doubt  feel 
that  it  is  well  worth  some  risk.  2nd.  That  if  liber al-mindedness  is 
inculcated  and  wide  views  taught,  a  labour  leader  so  educated  will, 
when  he  returns,  have  lost  the  confidence  of  his  quondam  followers. 
It  may  at  once  be  admitted  that  this  might  happen  in  some  cases, 
especially  as  uncompromising  partisanship  is  often  found  to  lead 
to  popularity.     And  it  is  a  simple  truism  that  any  widening  of 
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ideas  excites  distrust  among  those  who  remain  in  the  old  narrow 
groove.  But  this,  so  far  from  being  a  bar,  is  a  real  incentive,  for 
it  only  proves  conclusively  the  need  for  a  general  raising  of  the 
level  of  knowledge,  and  confesses  at  the  outset  that  those  who  are 
so  educated,  become  wider  in  their  views  as  their  horizon  broadens. 
It  has  been  already  shown  how  far-reaching  is  the  educational 
influence  of  Ruskin  Hall ;  and  who  can  doubt  but  that  the  spread 
of  liberal  culture  mustteW  in  the  end,  and  restore  again  the  balance, 
if  it  be  disturbed,  but  restore  it  at  a  higher  level  than  before. 
3rd.  That  the  period  of  residence  in  Oxford  will  prove  an  unfortunate 
and  disturbing  break  in  the  student's  life,  which  would  more  than 
discount  whatever  advantages  he  gained.  This  objection  has  already 
been  answered  by  the  statement  of  the  aim  and  object  of  Ruskin 
Hall,  and  the  Correspondence  Department.  No  encouragement 
is  offered  to  the  men  to  leave  their  old  sphere  of  work :  indeed  it 
is  the  very  soul  of  the  system  that  they  should  return  and  become 
radiators  of  good  influence;  that  they  should  raise  their  fellows 
and  not  rise  above  them.  The  danger  of  being  thrown  out  of 
employment  will  undoubtedly  cut  off  many  men,  especially  married 
men,  from  the  advantages  of  residence.  But  in  the  first  place  the 
great  majority  of  students  must  always  be  members  only  of 
correspondence  classes.  And  already  some  manufacturers  have 
given  generous  help  by  promising  to  allow  some  of  their  workmen 
after  spending  a  short  time  in  Oxford  to  return  to  their  old  places. 
Again  it  is  very  unlikely  that  this  danger  will  deter  a  young  man 
who  has  no  one  dependent  on  him,  if  he  is  sufficiently  in  earnest 
and  enthusiastic.  Every  new  movement,  especially  if  it  be  bold 
and  original,  is  beset  with  dangers,  and  there  will  be  many  who 
fear  the  worst.  This  venture  and  its  leaders  have  youth  on  their 
side:  and  what  is  the  use  of  youth  if  it  cannot  inspire  confidence 
that,  if  an  effort  be  strenuous  and  directed  towards  an  end 
universally  felt  to  be  right,  some  good  must  come  of  it? 

It  must  not  for  a  moment  be  thought  that  the   establishment  of 
Ruskin  1  [all  in   St.  Giles,   Oxford,   limits  in  the  least  the  bounds 
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Mr.  Vrooman's  ambition,  indeed  he  himself  considers  it  only  as  a 
centre  from  which  may  emanate  an  educational  system  fitted  and 
prepared  to  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  English-speaking  world. 
In  a  few  years  it  is  expected  that  the  offspring  of  the  parent  hall 
at  Oxford,  will  have  spread  the  spirit  at  least  of  John  Ruskin 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  world,  among  those  to 
whose  service  he  has  devoted  the  best  powers  of  his  mind  and  the 
most  general  impulses  of  his  heart.  It  is  a  hard  matter  to  prophesy, 
and  moreover  one  in  which  little  honour  is  to  be  acquired,  yet  it 
does  seem  as  if  Ruskin  Hall  has  every  necessary  element  for  a 
great  and  permanent  success  :  for  surely  few  are  willing  to  combat 
the  principle  on  which  it  stands,  whilst  the  details  are  obviously 
capable  of  alteration  as  occasion  demands.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  must  not  be  taken  as  a  mere  isolated  movement  to 
educate  a  few  artisans  yearly,  but  as  a  great  attempt  to  raise  the 
whole  labouring  class  to  a  sense  of  the  power  they  possess  and  to 
the  necessity  of  using  that  power  aright. 
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Brantwood, 

February  8th,  1899 

TO  JOHN  RUSKIN,  ON  HIS  80th  BIRTHDAY. 

There  was  no  snow  on  Coniston  Old  Man, 

The  Langdale  lines  were  not  grizzled  grey, 

It  seemed  the  Winter  had  not  come  that  way 

That  endless  Spring  the  golden  age  began  ; 

And  you  for  whom  this  life's  allotted  span 

— The  four-score  Summers  of  our  mortal  day — 

Had  dawned,  you  heard  at  Brantwood  voices  say 

"  Your  springs  of  thought  run  clear  as  erst  they  ran." 

O  joyous  healer  of  dull  labour's  hours  ! 

O  brave  revealer  of  dark  mammon's  sin ! 

O  sure  swift  feeler  for  our  people's  woe ! 

We  bring  the  laurel  chaplet  and  the  flowers 

Such  crown  as  angel  ministers  may  win 

To  utter  something  of  the  debt  we  owe. 

H.  D.   Rawnsley. 
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Ruskin:  Rossetti:     Pre-Raphaelitism.      Arranged    and   edited   by 
William  Michael  Rossetti.     London:   George  Allen,  1899. 

R.  W.  M.  Rossetti  tells  us  in  the  preface  to  this  book 
that  its  "contents  are  restricted  to  that  part  of  my 
brother's  life  which  began  with  his  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  Mr.  Ruskin,  1854,  and  ended  with  the 
.death  of  his  wife,  1862."  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
the  period  treated  of  is  one  of  extreme  interest,  and  students 
either  of  Ruskin  or  Pre-Raphaelitism  will  read  with  fascination  much 
that  this  work  contains.  Mr.  Rossetti  has  brought  together  for 
the  first  time  a  large  number  of  letters,  M.SS.,  extracts  from 
diaries,  and  other  papers,  which  give  us  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  Pre-Raphaelite  movement  in  its  earlier  stages,  and  of  the  daily 
lives  and  struggles  of  its  founders.  The  chief  interest  of  the 
book  centres  around  Ruskin  and  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  though 
there  is  much  also  concerning  other  well-known  names. 

The  letters  which  are  published  from  Ruskin  to  Rossetti  show 
the  lavish  generosity  with  which  he  befriended  Dante  Rossetti  and 
Miss  Siddall,  afterwards  Mrs.  Dante  Rossetti.  This  is  a  book 
which  can  best  be  reviewed  by  extract,  and  we  therefore  quote  the 
following  pasage  from  a  letter  written  by  Ruskin  to  Rossetti  in 
April  1855.  Miss  Siddall  was  very  ill  at  the  time,  and  as  both 
she  and  Rossetti  were  wretchedly  poor,  he  was  anxious  to  arrange 
to  send  her  to  Wales  at  his  own  expense,  and  also  to  make 
Rossetti's  own  path  more  easy.  He  fears  however  that  Rossetti 
will  object  to  being  placed  under  an  obligation  to  anyone  in 
carrying  out  any  main  purpose  of  his  life,  and  he  thus  writes  to 
him  : 

"  I  think  it  well  therefore  to  tell  you  something  about  myself,  and 
what  you  really  ought  to  feel  about  me  in  this  matter. 

"You  constantly  hear  a  great  many  people  saying  I  am  very  bad,  and 
perhaps  you  have  been  disposed  lately  to  think  me  very  good.  I  am 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  I  am  very  self-indulgent,  very  proud, 
very  obstinate,  and  very  resentful ;  on  the  other  side  I  am  very 
upright — nearly  as  just  as  I  suppose  it  is  possible  for  man  to  be  in  this 
world — exceedingly    fond   of  making   people    happy,   and   devotedly 
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reverent  to  all  true  mental  or  moral  power.  I  never  betrayed  a  trust 
— never  wilfully  did  an  unkind  thing — and  never,  in  little  or  large 
matters,  depreciated  another  that  I  might  raise  myself.  I  believe  I 
once  had  affections  as  warm  as  most  people;  but  partly  from  evil 
chance,  and   partly  from  foolish    misplacing  of  them,  they  have  got 

tumbled  down  and  broken  to  pieces 

"Now  you  know  the  best  and  worst  of  me  ;  and  you  may  rely  upon 
it  it  is  the  truth.  If  you  hear  people  say  I  am  utterly  hard  and  cold, 
depend  upon  it  it  is  untrue.  Though  I  have  no  friendships  and  no 
loves,  I  cannot  read  the  epitaph  of  the  Spartans  at  Thermopylae  with 
a  steady  voice  to  the  end  ;  and  there  is  an  old  glove  in  one  of  my 
drawers  that  has  lain  there  these  eighteen  years,  which  is  worth  some- 
thing to  me  yet.     .     .     ." 

We  have  no  space  to  quote  further  from  this  most  interesting 
letter,  but  Ruskin  goes  on  to  press  his  assistance  upon  Rossetti  in 
the  most  generous  terms. 

We  are  grateful  that  Mr.  William  Rossetti  has  given  to  the 
world  the  contents  of  this  book,  and  if  we  read  his  preface  aright 
it  is  not  likely  to  be  the  last  collection  of  papers  on  the  same  sub- 
ject which  he  will  edit.  We  should  recommend  that  the  book  be 
read  in  conjunction  with  the  chapter  on  "The  Pre-Raphaelite 
Battle"  in  M.  Sizeranne's  "English  Contemporary  Art." 

The  reproductions  of  Rossetti's  pictures,  which  appear  in  the 
book  under  notice,  are  very  charmingly  done  and  add  greatly  to 
its  interest.  The  cover  bears  a  design  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Burgess, 
which  is  well  done  and  appropriate. 

Art  and  the  Beauty  of  the  Earth.     By  William  Morris.     London: 
I .  /.■  mans  cr  Co. 

I  IIS  book  consists  of  a  lecture  delivered  by  the  late 

William  Morris,  at  the  Burslem  Town  Hall,  on  Oct. 

13th,  1  88  1 .      It  is  printed  at  the  Chiswick  Press  with 

jolden  type  designed   by  him  for  the  kelmscott 

Press.       That  type  is  very  clear  and  beautiful,  and  no 

one  can  lo<  k  at  the  printed  pages  of  this  lecture  without  a  feeling 

of  pleasure. 
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The  lecture  itself  is,  as  one  would  naturally  expect  from  its 
author,  an  eloquent  appeal  for  the  pursuit  of  beauty  in  our  social 
life.  Morris  realized  that  our  Art  could  never  properly  flourish, 
nor  our  workmen  become  great  craftsmen  until  our  social  con- 
ditions had  been  reformed  and  purified.  "  I  desire,"  he  writes, 
"  that  this  great  country  should  shake  off  from  her  all  foreign  and 
colonial  entanglements,  and  turn  that  mighty  force  of  her  respect- 
able people,  the  greatest  power  the  world  has  ever  seen,  to  giving 
the  children  of  these  poor  folk  the  pleasures  and  the  hopes  of  men. 
Is  that  really  impossible  ?  is  there  no  hope  of  it  ?  If  so,  I  can 
only  say  that  civilization  is  a  delusion  and  a  lie ;  there  is  no  such 
thing  and  no  hope  of  such  a  thing." 

When  the  hand  of  Death  removed  William  Morris,  the  world 
lost  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern  reformers. 
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T^^DNrcII^AL  The  following  is  the  text  of  the  National  Address 

ADDRESS   TO  .  a/t  y>        1  •  i  ■        n       i       i   •       1    J 

MR.  ruskin.        presented    to    Mr.    Kuskin    on    his   both   birthday, 
which  he  attained  on  the  8th  February  last : 

TO 

PROFESSOR  RUSKIN,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 

Dear  Master  and  Friend, 

The  Eightieth  Anniversary  of  your  Birthday  gives  us  the  oppor- 
tunity of  offering  our  united  loving  greetings  and  heartiest  congratulations. 

As  the  representative  Members  of  the  Saint  George's  Guild  and  the  Ruskin 
Societies  of  the  country — owing  so  much  of  the  good  and  joy  of  life  to  your 
words  and  work — we  feel  that  the  world  is  richer  and  happier  for  the  lasting 
benefits  which  you  have  been  able  to  confer  upon  all  who  have  come  under 
your  influence. 

Year  by  year  there  is,  in  ever-widening  extent,  an  increasing  trust  in  your 
ethical,  social,  and  art  teaching,  an  increasing  desire  to  realize  the  noble  ideals 
you  have  set  before  mankind,  in  words  which  wc  feel  have  brought  nearer  to 
our  hearts  the  Kingdom  of  God  upon  earth. 

It  is  our  fervent  hope  and  prayer  that  the  joy  and  peace  you  have  beneficently 
brought  to  others  may  return  in  full  measure  to  your  own  heart,  filling  it  with 
the  peace  which  comes  from  love  of  God  and  the  knowledge  of  the  love  of  your 
fellow-men. 

It  will  be  a  great  happiness  to  us  if  you  will  consent  to  your  portrait  being 
painted  by  your  life-long  friend,  William  Holman  Hunt,  and  accept  the  same 
as  the  national  property  of  the  Saint  George's  Guild,  in  token  of  our  affectionate 
devotion. 

Appended  to  this  our  Address  of  Congratulation,  we  have  the  further  happi- 
ness to  subscribe  the  following  additional  lists  of  names  of  representatives  of 
N  'ional  and  other  Institutions,  all  of  whom  have  directly  and  personally  inti- 
mated their  unanimous  wish  to  be  allowed  the  opportunity  of  being  included  in 
this  general  expression  of  their  deepest  respect,  profoundest  admiration,  and 
sinccrcst  affection. 

Wishing  you  yet  many  years  of  peaceful  rest, 

Wc  have  the  honour  to  remain, 

Ever  yours  in  faithful  and  dutiful  service, 

THE  SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  Address  was  promoted  by  the  Ruskin  Societies  of  Glasgow, 
Liverpool  and  Birmingham,  but  in  addition  to  the  officers  of  these 
societies  it  also  bore  the  signatures  of  representatives  of  national 
institutions  and  of  a  large  number  of  distinguished  men  and  women 
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in  every  department  of  public  life,  including  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  members  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

The  decoration  of  the  Address,  which  was  on  vellum,  was  done 
by  Mr.  Pilley  of  Sheffield,  and  the  border  work  included  designs 
from  the  old  masters.  The  Address  was  conveyed  to  Brantwood 
by  a  deputation  consisting  of  Mr.  J.  Howard  Whitehouse  (editor 
of  Saint  George  and  honorary  secretary  of  the  Ruskin  Society  of 
Birmingham)  and  Mr.  William  Wardle  (honorary  secretary  of  the 
Liverpool  Ruskin  Society).  Mr.  William  White  of  Sheffield 
acted  as  honorary  secretary  to  the  movement.  An  account  of 
the  presentation  is  given  in  another  part  of  this  number. 

the  painting    jt  w[\\  De  observed  that  the  Address   contains   a 

OF  MR.  RUSKIN'S  .,        n       ,  .  ,,  ,.  .  , 

portrait.  request  to  Mr.  Ruskin  to  allow  his  portrait  to  be 

painted  by  Mr.  Holman  Hunt.  Unfortunately, 
however,  it  is  quite  impossible  for  this  proposal  to  be  carried  out, 
as  Mr.  Ruskin's  health  would  not  admit  of  him  giving  the  neces- 
sary sittings.  It  is  satisfactory  therefore  to  know  that  Mr,  Ruskin 
has  already  been  twice  painted  in  his  old  age — by  Mr.  W.  G. 
Collingwood  and  Mr.  Arthur  Severn  respectively. 

ruskin  hall,  We  give  in  this  number  a  full  account  of  the  con- 
stitution and  aims  of  Ruskin  Hall,  Oxford,  and  it 
is  therefore  only  necessary  for  us  here  to  record  that  the  Hall  was 
opened  on  February  22nd  last  under  the  happiest  and  most  en- 
couraging conditions,  and  in  the  evening  of  that  day  a  great  and 
enthusiastic  meeting  was  held  in  the  Oxford  Town  Hall,  presided 
over  by  Professor  York  Powell,  at  which  the  inaugural  address 
was  delivered  by  the  Founder,  and  the  first  students  were  form- 
ally admitted. 

The  following  trustees  of  Ruskin  Hall  have  been  provisionally 
elected  : — C.  W.  Bowerman  (London  Society  of  Compositors),  A. 
Sellicks  (Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers),  Ben  Tillett  (Dock, 
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Wharf,  Riverside  and  General  Labourers'  Union),  W.  Millerchip 
(Co-operative  Societies),  and  J.  Howard  Whitehouse  (Ruskin 
Societies).  The  officers  are :  Warden — Dennis  Hird,  M.A. ; 
Sub-Warden — H.  Wilson  (of  Hanley). 

ruskin's  At  the  Mart,  Tokenhouse  Yard,  on  March  20th, 

hoaie.  Messrs.  John  Bott  and  Sons  sold  four  semi-detached 

family  residences  at  Heme  Hill,  for  ^7,600.  The 
sale  was  of  unusual  interest  from  the  fact  that  one  of  the  houses, 
No.  28,  was  formerly  the  residence  of  Mr.  Ruskin.  In  this  con- 
nection Mrs.  Arthur  Severn  writes  from  Brantwood,  Coniston: 

"Mr.  Ruskin's  father  bought  a  lease  of  the  house  at  Heme  Hill  in 
1823,  when  he  took  his  wife  and  little  son  (then  four  years  old)  to  live 
there.  When  the  son  (John  Ruskin)  was  twenty-one  they  moved  to 
the  Denmark  Hill  house  (now  occupied  by  Mr.  Walter  Druce),  adjoin- 
ing the  house  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Bessemer,  the  famous  inventor. 
In  1 87 1,  when  I  married,  the  Heme  Hill  house  was  given  to  me  by 
my  cousin  (John  Ruskin)  for  the  remainder  of  his  lease,  which  expired 
in  1886,  and  then  my  husband  (Arthur  Severn)  renewed  it  for  twenty- 
one  years  with  Lady  Nottage,  who  became  possessor  of  the  property. 
She  is  now  selling,  but  my  husband  still  has  a  lease  of  "John  Ruskin's 
early  home  "  till  1907. 

"In  1 87 1,  before  Mrs.  Ruskin's  death,  her  son  bought  Brantwood. 
She  died  a  few  months  after,  and  he  then  sold  the  reversion  of  his 
Denmark  Hill  lease,  and  has  ever  since  (when  in  London)  made  his 
home  with  us,  at  the  old  Heme  Hill  house.  .  .  There  he  wrote 
his  first  volume  of  "  Modern  Painters." 
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The  Journal  of  the  Ruskin  Society  of  Birmingham. 

(The  Society  of  the  Rose.) 

No.  7.     Vol,  II.  July,  1899. 

THE  NATIONAL  TRUST :    ITS  AIM  AND  ITS 

WORK* 

By  the  Rev.  Canon  H.  D.  Rawnsley. 

(HEY  tell  us  that  America,  with  its  commercial  rush 
and  long-headedness,  cares  more  for  this  England  of 
ours  than  we  do  ourselves — that  America  is  learning 
the  absolute  need  of  rousing  the  imagination  of  its  young 
people  to  a  love  of  fatherland,  and  is  getting  the  children 
in  her  schools  to  signalise  by  their  holidays  the  history  and  tradition 
which  may  help  to  bind  the  country  into  one.  Our  English  educa- 
tionalists look  abroad  ;  and  they  find  that  Germany  is  also  fostering 
by  song  and  commemoration  festivals  a  passion  for  the  home  country; 
they  go  to  France,  and  observe  that  since  the  last  war  the  best 
thinkers,  writers,  artists,  scientific  men  and  manufacturers  are  being 
moved  to  their  efforts  in  work  by  the  thought  that  their  country 
requires  this  of  them.  The  new  patriotic  spirit  in  France  has  enabled 
her  to  bear  the  sorrows  of  the  last  war,  but  the  cry  of  "  La  Patrie  " 
has,  we  believe,  more  or  less,  undoubtedly  been  the  father  of  some 
of  the  sorrow  of  militarism,  and  some  of  the  trouble  of  Anti-Semi- 
ticism,  which  is  now  so  heavy  a  cloud  upon  her,  but  we  think  the 
time  will  come  when  this  will  pass  and  when  the  cry  of  "  La  Patrie" 
has  superseded  the  cry  of  "  La  Gloire  "  it  will  help  France  on  to 
nobility  of  life.  One  of  the  results  of  this  movement  to  encourage 
true  love  of  fatherland  and  home  has  been  that  the  historic  monu- 

*  A  lecture  delivered  before  the  Ruskin  Society  of  Birmingham,  1st  March,  1899. 
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ments  and  places  of  interest  in  the  country's  tradition  are  now  very 
carefully  placed  under  national  protection  throughout  France.  The 
idea  of  a  Stonehenge  or  a  Glastonbury  Abbey  being  in  private  hands 
would  be  quite  impossible  in  Brittany-  But  in  Britain,  so  careless 
are  our  authorities  of  our  great  possessions,  which  would  educate 
and  call  out  a  feeling  for  fatherland  and  a  living  interest  in  the  history 
of  the  making  of  the  nation  that  there  has  not  been  so  much  as  a 
survey  made  of  our  antiquarian  and  historic  monuments.  Our 
Roman  wall  is  in  risk  of  being  destroyed  by  the  quarry  owners  ;  the 
towers  on  our  ancient  city  walls  are  sold  as  sites  for  enterprising 
shopmen  ;  our  prehistoric  hut-circles  in  Dartmoor  or  in  Westmore- 
land are  at  the  mercy  of  road  surveyors  seeking  materia!,  or  farmers 
who  want  herbage  for  their  cattle;  and  unless  some  amendment  ot 
the  scope  of  the  Ancient  Monuments  Protection  Act  is  soon  passed, 
it  is  quite  certain  that  the  object  lessons  which  might,  in  years  to 
come,  have  made  men  feel  that  it  is  good  to  have  been  English-born 
will  have  passed  away. 

But  there  are  signs  of  a  happy  revival  in  our  midst.  Men  are 
beginning:  to  learn  something  of  that  wisdom,  bred  of  adversity, 
which  has  supported  France  in  its  trouble  in  past  years — the  reeling 
that  it  is  good  to  have  a  country  to  live  for  as  well  as  a  fatherland 
to  die  for,  is  being  brought  down  to  us  too.  There  are  scattered 
up  and  down  the  land  people  who  are  not  antiquaries  but  who  are 
real  lovers  of  the  past  for  its  power  to  help  the  present — men  who 
rightly  or  wrongly  believe  that  when  the  call  comes  it  will  be  easier 
to  fight  and  to  die  for,  as  it  is  easier  to  work  and  live  tor — 

"This  other  Eden,  demi-Paradise, 

Tin    happy  band  nt'  men,  this  little  world, 

This  precious  stone  set  on  the  silver  sea." — 

if  only  we  have  been  trained  to  a  mindful  reverence  tor  the  days  of 
old,  and  have  kept  from  the  hands  of  the  destroyer  so  much  of  our 

island's  fairness  as  may  make  us  say  with  souls  no  longer  dc.id  but 
quick  and  alive  "  This  is  my  own,  my  native  land." 
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Every  year  our  children  leave  their  island  cradle  and  see  new  lands. 
The  people  who  would  preserve  unharmed  the  haunts  of  tradition, 
or  the  homes  of  beauty,  feel  for  these  brave  wanderers,  and  realise 
that  all  that  can  be  done  should  be  done  to  keep  the  glamour  of 
old  England  bright,  and  its  glow  of  tradition  within  their  hearts 
fresh  and  warm. 

It  is  with  some  such  feeling  that  a  number  of  these  people  have 
banded  themselves  together  into  a  kind  of  Patriotic  League  for  the 
public  good,  under  the  title  of  "  The  National  Trust  for  the  pre- 
servation of  objects  of  Historical  Interest  or  National  Beauty." 
The  way  in  which  the  Trust  came  into  being  was  simple  enough. 
During  the  past  twenty  years  I  had  noticed  in  what  great  peril  from 
railway  incursions,  mine  exploitations,  and  the  like,  our  little  beau- 
tiful bit  of,  as  yet,  undisfigured  Lake  Country  had  been.  I  have 
fought  the  hydra-headed  monster  "  Progress,"  and  by  the  help  of 
friends  and  Members  of  Parliament  have  done  something  to  pro- 
tect that  little  bit  of  playground.  But  all  the  time  there  was 
growing  upon  me  the  conviction  that  unless  we  could  nationalise 
the  district  that  great  playground  for  the  North  Country  millions 
of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  was  doomed.  Long  and  earnest  talk 
with  such  people  as  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts, 
the  Right  Hon.  G.  Shaw  Lefevre,  Sir  Robert  Hunter,  Lord 
Thring,  Miss  Octavia  Hill,  and  others,  made  me  feel  that  the 
time  had  come  when  the  Legislature  might  step  in  wisely  and 
naturalise  the  district,  nevertheless  there  was  grave  doubt  whether 
they  would  even  appoint  local  commissioners  to  have  jealous  eyes 
upon  any  damage  or  desecration  by  unnecessary  exploitation.  Then, 
suddenly  I  heard  that  an  island  in  Grasmere  was  to  be  offered  for 
sale,  then  Lodore  Falls  came  into  the  market  ;  at  the  same  time, 
Snowden  was  sold  ;  my  heart  was  hot  within  me,  and  I  suggested 
that,  pending  legislation,  a  Company  or  a  Society  should  be  formed 
capable  of  holding  any  beautiful  bit  of  scenery  or  historic  site  for 
the  good  of  the  people.  Miss  Octavia  Hill,  at  the  same  moment, 
had  by  chance  a  correspondent  in    America  who  gave  her  valu- 
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able  information  abont  the  setting  on  foot  in  Massachusetts  by  Mr. 
Sargent,  Mr.  Wigglesworth,  and  others,  of  a  Society  entitled  "  The 
Trustees  of  Public  Preservation,"  which  under  Chapter  352,  1891 
Acts  of  Massachusetts,  had  obtained  the  powers  of  a  Corporation 
to  purchase  or  to  acquire  by  deed  of  gift,  beautiful  and  historic  places 
and  lands  within  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  to  the  value  of  a  sum 
not  exceeding  one  million  dollers,  pro  bono  publico  ;  on  the  under- 
standing that  all  such  lands  could  in  no  way  be  held  for  the  private 
profit  of  the  Trustees,  and  that  such  lands  should  be  exempt  from 
taxation,  just  as  the  literary,  scientific,  and  other  institutions  were 
exempt  by  law,  so  long  as  these  lands  remained  open  to  the 
public. 

I  at  once  communicated  with  Mr.  Sargent,  and  laid  his  scheme 
before  a  Committee  assembled  in  London  to  consider  if  we  could 
not  go  on  the  same  lines  in  old  England.  The  Committee  sat, 
and  they  compiled  a  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association 
of  a  Trust  to  be  called  "  The  National  Trust  for  Places  of 
Historic  Interest  or  Natural  Beauty,"  whose  objects  are  set  forth 
in  a  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association  obtainable  at  the 
registered  office  of  the  Trust,  No.  1,  Great  College  Street,  West- 
minster, S.W.,  and  briefly  stated  are: — 

"To  promote  the  permanent  preservation,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
"nation,  of  lands  and  tenements  (including  buildings)  of  beauty  or 
"  historic  interest  ;  and  as  regards  lands,  to  preserve  (so  far  as  practicable) 
"their  natural  aspect,  features,  and  animal  and  plain  life;  and  for  this 
"purpose  to  accept,  from  private  owners  of  property,  gifts  of  places  of 
"interest  or  beauty,  and  to  hold  the  lands,  houses  and  other  property 
"  thus  acquired  by  gift  or  by  purchase  in  trust  for  the  use  and  enjoy- 
"  ment  of  the  nation." 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  Trust  is  forbidden  by 
the  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association  to  divide  any 
profits  that  may  lie  made  among  its  members,  and  further  it  should 
be  noted  that  it  is  registered  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  to 
1  891,  and  has  obtained  the  Charter  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  is 
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thus  enabled  to  hold  as  a  Corporation  any  lands  or  houses  that 
may  be  bequeathed  to  it.  At  the  same  time  if  the  Trust  were 
dissolved  it  is  bound  to  deal  with  the  lands  or  places  of  historic 
interest  or  natural  beauty  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  objects 
of  the  Trust,  therefore  the  Association  affords  ample  security  for 
the  permanent  safe  custody  of  all  property  committed  to  its  care. 

We  do  not  despair  of  one  day  being  nationally  welcomed  and 
having  an  Act  of  Parliament  behind  us. 

We  are  quite  willing  that  the  same  fate  shall  befall  us  as  has 
befallen  the  private  venture  of  the  "  Trustees  of  the  Public  Reser- 
vation of  Massachusetts.  There  the  State  stepped  in,  and  the 
Legislature  of  1893  framed  an  Act  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
various  municipal  bodies  of  large  public  resorts  or  parks  in  the 
district  surrounding  Boston,  creating  a  permanent  Board  of  Metro- 
politan Park  Commissioners,  and  within  the  Metropolitan  district  of 
Boston  these  Commissioners  exercise  the  duties  which  would  other- t 
wise  devolve  upon  the  Reservation  Trust,  with  the  Hon.  Francis 
Henry,  as  its  acting  chairman. 

Even  if  our  Trustees  are  never  recognised  by  the  State  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  a  time  may  come,  when,  just  as  now  there  is  a 
Parliamentary  grant  for  the  purchase  of  National  Pictures  of 
perishable  oil  and  canvas,  there  may  be  found  sufficient  foresighted 
wisdom  among  our  legislators  to  recognise  that  we  have  permanent 
and  imperishable  pictures  straight  from  the  hand  of  God,  which 
might  be  purchased  for  the  public  delight  of  the  nation,  as  those 
bits  of  beautiful  scenery  now  in  private  hands  come  into  the 
market. 

To  return  to  our  Trust,  on  November  16th,  1893,  the  ship 
was  launched,  a  non-profit  sharing  Society,  its  primary  object  being 
to  hold  gifts  of  land,  houses  or  buildings  of  historic  interest  or 
beauty  in  trust  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  nation.  Amongst 
its  original  members  were  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  Marquis  of 
Dufferin,  Lord  Rosebery,  Sir  Frederic  Leighton,  Professor  Huxley, 
Right  Hon.  G.  Shaw  Lefevre,  the  Master  ofTrinity,  Sir  Robert 
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Hunter,  Miss  Octavia  Hill,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Lord  Hobhouse, 
Mr.  James  Bryce,  and  other  people. 

I  should  like  here  to  say  how  kindly  the  press  was  with  us,  and 
has  been  so,  for  which  we  are  deeply  grateful. 

But  I  do  not  think  we  should  have  succeeded  in  filling  a  very 
humble  little  niche  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  timely  generosity  of 
a  certain  lady  at  Barmouth,  who  happened  to  say  casually  to  me 
when  I  was  in  the  very  midst  of  looking  over  the  drafts  of  the 
Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association  "  I  am  in  a  great  strait, 
I  have  a  beautiful  cliff  overlooking  the  sea,  and  I  dare  not  leave  it 
to  the  local  authorities  for  they  would  vulgarise  it,  and  I  have  no  one 
to  leave  it  to,  for  I  have  no  heir  "  to  which  I  replied  "  Hand  it  to 
the  National  Trust,  which  seems  to  have  been  born  for  the  cliff," 
and  the  thing  was  done.  The  Trust  thus  became  the  possessor  of 
the  picturesque  and  rugged  cliff  overlooking  the  Estuary  at 
Barmouth,  which  has  been  known  for  centuries  as  the  "Cliff  of 
Light  "  "  Dinas-O-leu." 

The  Articles  of  Association  were  formerly  signed  in  December, 
1894,  and  the  first  meeting  of  the  Trust  was  held  in  May,  1895. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A.  was  read  at 
the  Inaugural  Meeting  of  the  Association,  at  Grosvenor  House,  on 
July  16th.,  1894,  at  which  the  Duke  of  Westminster, K.G.,  kindly 
presided  : — 

"The  object  of  the  National  Trust  Society  I  fully  appreciate,  and 
"  hope  to  sec  carried  out.  "  The  world  is  loo  much  with  us."  Wc  arc 
utOO  apt  to  sec  only  what  appears  to  be  of  material  importance,  not 
"always  so  valuable  as  it  seems  to  be.  I  think  it  cannot  be  doubted 
"that  providing  for  the  interests  and  pleasures  of  those  who  arc  coming 
"after  us  should  exercise  the  minds  not  only  of  Statesmen  but  or  every 
"one  who  has  the  well  being  of  the  nation  at  heart.  The  wisest  laws 
"and  the  firmest  enforcement  of"  them  will  be  powerless  to  remove 
"discontent  or  cope  with  the  consequences  of  it.  Trades  unions 
"must  be  supplemented — for  they  cannot  be  put  down — by  unions 
"among  the  thoughtful,  to  promote  pleasure  and  contentment.  To 
"keep  alive  interest  in  the  history  of"  the  country  is  not  one  of  the  least 
"happy  of  the  means  to  be  employed.  1  should  be  glad  toco-operate 
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"with  the  Society  by  hearty  personal  activity,  but  from  the  uncertainty 
"of  the  state  of  my  health  and  want  of  time  I  am  unable  to  undertake 
"any  kind  of  work  outside  my  studio." 

At  the  meeting  held  in  May,  1895,  we  were  a^e  to  rePort  tnat 
in  addition  to  our  having  become  owners  of  the  Cliff  at  Barmouth 
we  were  in  negotiation  with  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for  the 
sale  to  us  of  an  interesting  pre-Reformation  Secular  Clergy  House 
at  Alfriston,  near  Eastbourne,  in  Sussex.  This  relic  was  on  its  last 
legs,  when,  by  the  advice  of  the  Consulting  Architect  of  the  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings,  we  undertook  the  work  of 
restoration,  and  by  the  help  of  Mr.  A.  Powell  we  carefully  restored 
the  old  timbered  beams  and  other  parts,  and  have  thus  given  back 
to  England  of  the  19th  Century,  this  old  bit  of  the  14th  Century 
work  wherein  one  might  read  as  in  a  book  something  of  the  domestic 
arrangements  of  a  14th  Century  Secular  Clergy  House. 

During  the  year  1896  the  attention  of  the  Committee  was  called 
to  the  threatened  destruction  of  the  Falls  of  Foyers  by  an  Aluminium 
Co.,  and  all  that  could  be  done  to  arouse  public  opinion  was  done. 
The  Inverness  County  Council  were  approached,  but  they  preferred 
hydrofluoric  gases,  a  dry  waterfall  bed,  and  a  good  deal  of  sludge 
and  stench  to  the  most  glorious  waterfall  in  Scotland,  and  the  Fall 
of  Foyers  was  sacrificed  to  speculative  investment  mongers,  and 
commercial  possibilities. 

The  threatened  destruction  of  part  of  the  Walls  of  Antoninus  was 
brought  before  them,  and  through  the  Secretary  for  Scotland's  kind 
offices  the  owners  of  this  Roman  antiquity  were  approached,  and  the 
mischief  was  averted. 

The  Croft-an-Righ  (the  King's  Croft)  adjoining  Holyrood  Palace 
came  into  the  market  in  the  same  year,  and  the  Trust  backed  up  the 
efforts  of  the  Cockburn  Society  and  petitioned  Her  Majesty's  Com- 
missioners of  Works  to  purchase  the  property,  which  they  did  on 
Feb.  19th,  1896,  at  £3,320. 

In  the  same  year  Stonehenge  being  in  danger  reached  the  ears  of 
the  Trust,  and  we  approached  the  proprietor,  Sir  Edward  Antrobus. 
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We  urged  that  we  should  be  allowed  to  petition  Parliament  to  give 
a  handsome  subsidy  towards  any  necessary  underpinning  of  this 
world-wide  renowned  structure.  To  all  these  suggestions  he  turned 
a  deaf  ear,  and  the  result  is  that  in  a  few  years  the  rabbit  will  probably 
be  able  to  effect  the  tilting  and  the  subsequent  collapse  of  two,  if  not 
three,  of  the  most  important  stones. 

The  Trinity  Almshouses — ascribed  to  Sir  Christopher  Wren — 
also  were  in  immediate  danger  at  the  hands  of  their  custodians,  and 
the  Trust  agreed  with  kindred  Societies  to  bring  all  legitimate 
pressure  to  bear  upon  the  Charity  Commissioners  to  refuse  their 
assent.  There  efforts  were  successful,  and  the  "  Trinity  Almshouses  " 
are  with  us  at  this  day. 

The  destruction  of  Foyers  and  the  absolute  inability  of  the  State 
legislature  to  interfere  in  such  matters  as  Stonehenge,  if  it  was  not 
scheduled,  and  the  Trinity  Almshouses,  because  they  were  not  pre- 
historic, determined  the  Trust  to  set  about  the  drafting  of  a  Bill 
which  should  supplement  and  make  effective  the  existing  Act  for  the 
Protection  of  Ancient  Monuments.  Their  deliberations  took  the 
:i  of  ascertaining  from  the  Foreign  Embassies  what  laws  existed 
in  Continental  countries,  which  might  serve  as  hints  to  our  legislators, 
and  no  doubt  you  will  be  interested  in  hearing  a  few  of  the  steps 
taken  in  various  countries  for  the  preservation  ot  Historic 
Monuments  and  Places  of  Beauty. 

(A)  Belgium. — A  Royal  Commission  of  Monuments  has 
existed  since  1835  to  protect  the  public  buildings  of  the  country  ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  powers  exist  of  dealing  with 
historic  monuments  in  private  hands. 

(ft)      Alt  A   Central  Commission  for  the  Preservation  of 

Artistic  and  I  Iistoric  Memorials  has  existed  for  many  years.  It 
acts  in  conjunction  with  local  societies  and  private  persons  through- 
out the  empire,  and  is  entrusted  with  duties  oi  supervision  and 
advice.  It  can  bring  educated  opinion  to  bear  upon  private 
persons  with  a  certain  official  authority,  but  its  powers  do  not 
seem  to  extend  further. 
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(C)  Switzerland. — A  Federal  Commission  has  been  consti- 
tuted, and  an  annual  grant  is  made  by  the  Federal  Assembly  for 
the  preservation  and  purchase  of  Swiss  antiquities.  Part  of  the 
grant  (say,  about  £1,000  a  year)  is  spent  in  aiding  public  bodies 
and  private  persons  to  preserve  monuments. 

(jD)  Denmark. — Here  there  is  a  similar  Commission  of  old 
standing  ;  and  annual  grants  are  made  by  the  Rigsdag.  In  1895-6 
the  grant  was  £1,885.  The  Commission  also  occupies  itself  in 
educating  public  opinion  through  schools  and  by  circulars 
addressed  to  public  bodies. 

(E)  Norway. — A  grant  of  public  money  is  made  for  inspection 
and  the  collection  of  information. 

(F)  Italy. — Many  laws  have  been  passed  on  the  subject  of 
ancient  monuments,  but  the  net  result  has  not  at  present  been  very 
clearly  ascertained.  Apparently  the  destruction,  spoliation,  or 
defilement  of  monuments  is  punishable,  whether  such  monuments 
are  in  public  or  private  ownership.  The  expatriation  of  moveable 
objects  of  antiquity  of  ascertained  value  is  also  strictly  forbidden, 
save  with  the  consent  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 

(G) — Spain. — This  country  has  elaborate  machinery  for  the 
protection  of  historic  and  artistic  monuments.  A  Commission  for 
the  purpose,  composed  of  the  corresponding  members  of  the 
Academy  of  History  and  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  exists  in  every 
province,  and  its  expenses  are  provided  for  out  of  the  provincial 
receipts.  Such  Commission  acts  as  the  adviser  of  the  governor  of 
the  province.  It  gives  an  authoritative  recognition  to  the  anti- 
quarian or  artistic  value  of  public  monuments,  directs  archaeo- 
logical investigations,  and  prepares  a  catalogue  of  buildings  of 
historic  or  artistic  interest.  It  is  entitled  to  the  aid  of  all  local 
bodies,  which  are  particularly  directed  to  keep  the  Commission 
informed  of  the  condition  of  classified  buildings,  and  of  any 
proceedings  affecting  them. 

Though  the  Commission  does  not  appear  to  possess  any  power 
absolutely  to  prevent  the  injury  of  monuments  in  private  lands,  or 
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to  purchase  them  compulsorily,  from  its  official  character  and  pos- 
ition it  must  exercise  a  powerful  influence  in  preserving  historic 
monuments. 

You  will  therefore  see  that  a  great  deal  of  information  comes  to  us 
from  across  the  water,  and  the  deliberations  of  the  Committee  have 
gone  on  until  now. 

Sir  Robert  Hunter,  our  indefatigable  chairman,  who  is  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Commons  Preservation  Society,  also  Consulting 
Solicitor  to  the  Post  Office,  has  thrown  himself  into  this  work,  and 
he  has  drafted  two  Bills  which  will  be  presented  shortly  to  the 
House.  The  first  is  "  To  amend  the  Ancient  Monuments  Pro- 
tection Act,"  and  proposes  it  shall  confer  the  powers  that  now 
exist  in  Ireland  for  the  preservation  of  monuments  other  than  pre- 
historic to  monuments  in  our  own  country.  "  The  provisions  of 
section  i  of  the  Ancient  Monuments  Protection  (Ireland)  Act, 
1892,  shall  apply  and  be  in  force  as  well  in  Great  Britan  as  in 
Ireland."  This  will  bring  in  a  very  large  number  of  important 
historic  monuments  which  you  may  call  mediaeval,  and  which  are 
now  outside  our  "  Ancient  Monuments  Protection  Acts."  I  be- 
lieve that  since  that  Act  was  passed  no  less  than  200  Abbevs,  and 
Abbey  ruins,  and  buildings  of  a  mediaeval  kind  have  been  scheduled 
tor  protection  by  the  State  in  Ireland,  and  although  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  the  iron  hand  of  the  State  is  the  best  preserver, 
nevertheless  it  has  distinctly  made  it  possible  for  children  of  Irish 
pie  yet  to  be  born  to  see  something  of  Mediaeval  Ireland  which 
otherwise  they  would  have  been  unable  to  do.  In  this  Act  it  is 
posed  that  tl  The  Commissioners  of  Works  may  receive 
voluntary  contributions  towards  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  any 
monument  ot  which  the}'  may  become  the  guardians  or  purchasers 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Ancient  Monument  Acts,  1882-1892, 
or  this  Act,  and  may  enter  into  any  agreement  with  the  owner  of 
such  monument  or  with  any  Other  person  as  to  such  maintenance 
and  the  cost  thereof."  "  That  a  monument  ot  which  the  Com- 
missioners ot  Works  have  been  constituted  Guardians  shall  not  be 
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assessed  or  rented  to  any  county,  or  borough,  or  parochial,  or  any 
other  rate  or  cess,  or  to  income  tax,  or  any  other  imperial  tax,  and 
no  such  monument  shall  be  chargeable  with  estate  duty  leviable  on 
or  with  reference  to  death." 

The  other  Bill  to  be  presented  is  one  for  the  "  The  better  Pro- 
tection of  Places  of  Historic  Interest  or  Natural  Beauty."      By  it 

i.     (i).  The  owner  of  any  land  may  by  deed  declare  : — 

(a)  That  such  land  shall  not  be  built  upon  ;  or 

(b)  That  any  natural  feature  of  such  land  or  any  monument 
thereon  shall  not  be  destroyed  or  injured  ;  or 

(c)  That  such  land  shall  be  maintained  in  substantially  the 
same  condition  as  that  in  which  it  is  at  the  time  of  the 
execution  of  such  deed  ;  or 

(d)  That  the  public  shall  have  access  to  such  land  for  pur- 
poses of  recreation  at  all  times,  or  at  such  times  as  may 
be  specified  in  or  provided  for  by  such  deed,  and  under 
such  regulations  (if  any  as  may  be  specified  in  or  pro- 
vided for  by  such  deed. 

(2).  All  or  any  of  such  declarations  as  aforesaid  may  be  made  by 

one  and  the  same  deed. 
(3).  Every  deed  containing  such  declaration  as  aforesaid  shall  be 
executed  in  the  presence  of  at  least  two  witnesses,  and  shall  be 
registered  in  the  Central  Office  of  the  Supreme  Court    of 
Judicature,  and  by  the  council  of  the  administrative  county 
in  which  the  land  is  situate. 
2.  When  the  owner  of  any  land  has  made  any  declaration  under 
and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  a  charitable  use 
to  the  effect  of  such  declaration  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  cre- 
ated in  relation  to  such  land,  and  every  person  taking  any  estate 
or  interest  in  such  land  by  purchase  or  devolution  of  title  from 
such  owner,  shall  hold  such  land  subject  to  such  declaration  and 
charitable  use,  but,  in  all  other  respects,  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
possession  and  enjoyment  of  such  land  according  to  his  estate  and 
interest  therein. 
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Provided  always,  that  any  person  taking  any  estate  or  interest 
in  such  land  otherwise  than  by  purchase  or  devolution  of  title  from 
such  owner  shall  not  be  bound  by  such  declaration,  and  the  land  in 
the  hands  of  such  persons  shall  be  free  from  any  charitable  use 
created  by  such  declarations. 

3.  Where  land  is  for  the  time  being  subject  to  any  such  charit- 
able use  as  is  provided  for  in  this  Act,  and  the  County  Council 
resolve  that  such  use  is  of  benefit  to  the  public,  regard  shall  be  had 
in  the  assessment  of  such  land  for  the  purpose  of  any  county 
borough,  parochial,  or  other  local  rate  or  cess  to  the  effect  of  such 
charitable  use  upon  the  value  of  such  land,  and  such  land  shall  be 
assessed  at  such  rate  or  cess  only  on  the  fair  annual  letting  value 
thereof  subject  to  such  use. 

4.  Where  any  land  is  :  — 

(a)  Subject  to  such  declaration  and  charitable  use  as  is  pro- 
vided for  in  this  Act  ;  or 

(b)  Vested  on  any  incorporated  body  for  the  purpose  of  the 
preservation  thereof;  or 

(c)  Placed  under  the  guardianship  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Works  ; 

and  the  Treasury  is  of  opinion  that  such  land  is,  owing  to  its  natural 
beauty  or  to  the  existence  of  any  monument  thereon,  or  from  any 
other  cause,  of  natural,  scientific,  or  historic  interest,  the  Treasury 
ma)  remit  the  estate  duty  or  any  other  duty  leviable  on  or  with 
reference  to  death  in  respect  of  such  land,  and  no  land  the  duty  in 
respect  of  which  is  so  remitted  shall  be  aggregated  with  any  other 
property  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  rate  of  estate  duty. 

We  are  persuaded  that  as  holidays  and  facilities  of  locomotion 
increase,  and  as  tourists  flock  to  the  sea  or  to  the  countryside 
more  and  more  for  rest,  the  temptation  to  make  money  out  of  the 
beauties  oi  nature  will  increase  also;  and  the  speculating  builder 
and  the  great  hotel  company  promoters  will  have  to  be  reckoned 
with,  seeing  that  the  landed  proprietors  are  now  finding  land  a 
poor  investment,  and   are  willing  to  part  with  it  at  a  price.      For 
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these  reasons,  we  say  "  Let  us  exist  as  a  body  of  men  who  are 
bound  by  charter  to  have  and  to  hold  not  for  ourselves  only,  but 
for  the  nation's  good,  in  statu  quo,  any  historic  monument,  any 
historical  site  or  house,  any  piece  of  beautiful  scene,  any  waterfall, 
any  glen,  any  headland,  any  river  or  lake  or  foreshore,  which  the 
generosity  of  private  individuals  shall  hand  to  our  keeping  for  a 
national  possession ;  or  which,  as  from  time  to  time  these  fall  into 
the  market,  may  by  contributions  of  friends  to  the  cause  be 
obtained."  The  National  Trust  is  not  only  a  custodian  of  the 
interests  of  property  for  the  nation,  it  is  an  advisory  board  also. 
Hardly  an  important  ruin  is  threatened,  or  interesting  house 
offered  for  sale,  or  a  piece  of  vandalism  in  our  island  suspected, 
but  news  comes  to  the  office,  and  the  help  and  sympathy  of  the 
Trust  is  sought. 

The  National  Trust,  in  conjunction  with  the  Commons  Preser- 
vation Society,  has  also  been  enabled  to  obtain  a  clause  in  the 
"Light  Railways  Bill,"  which  will  tend  to  prevent  the  injury  and 
destruction  of  any  building  or  other  object  of  historical  interest, 
or  the  injurious  effect  of  any  undertaking  under  the  Act  upon 
natural  scenery,  and  that  little  clause  has  given  us  the  power  to 
appear  before  the  Light  Railway  Commissioners  at  any  inquiry 
which  may  be  held. 

Already  the  Trust  is  the  owner  for  the  nation  of  a  beautiful  sea 
cliff  above  the  town  of  Barmouth,  and  of  a  grand  Cornish  head- 
land, Barras  Point,  opposite  Tintagel  Castle.  The  latter  was  bought 
from  the  Earl  of  Wharncliffe  for  ^505. 

The  Trust  feels  that  it  will  not  only  exhaust  public  patience 
but  its  own  if  it  is  to  appeal  for  funds  for  every  object  that  should 
be  kept  in  honour  and  preserved  for  the  nation's  thought  and 
inspiration,  and  therefore  suggested  that  many  of  the  houses  of 
interest,  and  places  of  historic  site  and  scene  or  natural  beauty, 
might  be  looked  upon  as  investments  paying  a  sufficient  percent- 
age. They  have  bought  the  Joiner's  Hall,  near  Salisbury,  with 
money  advanced  in  return  for  a  low  rate  of  interest,  which  is  secured 
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upon  the  rent  of  the  house,  on  condition  that  it  was  preserved  for 
ever  for  the  delight  of  the  people  of  Salisbury. 

Is  it  a  thing  unimaginable  that  men  who  wish  to  place  some 
abiding  monuments  to  their  dead  friends  shall  one  day  say — 
"  Rather  than  be  content  with  some  dreary  monument  upon  a 
grave,  let  me  bequeath,  to  the  perpetual  joy,  and  thought,  and 
health,  and  life  of  future  generations,  some  fair  scene  such  as  my 
friend  delighted  in,  some  ruin  which  he  loved  to  ramble  in,  the 
birthplace  or  the  home  of  one  of  the  thinkers  of  the  past  he  held 
in  honour.  A  tower  on  the  city  wall,  for  he  was  strong  and  a 
tower  of  strength  in  his  day.  Some  British  camp  upon  the  open 
fells,  for  he  cared  for  those  early  days  of  England's  making. 
Some  breezy  headland,  for  he  faced  all  storms  and  feared  no  tides. 
Some  flashing  waterfall,  for  his  life  was  full  of  music,  it  fell  like  a 
broken  purpose.  A  width  of  purple  moorland,  for  his  views  were 
wide.  A  mountain  top,  for  his  vision  was  clear  and  fair.  An 
island  glen,  a  woodland,  for  he  loved  the  "quiet  woody  places  of 
the  land  that  gave  him  birth,"  his  soul  abode  with  gentle  solitude. 
Is  it  a  thing  undreamable  that  in  these  coming  years  of  the  twentieth 
century,  men  may  say  "Yes,  we  feel  that  the  time  has  come  when 
we  shall  consider  what  form  memorials  of  those  who  have  gone 
before  us  shall  take?  That  dream  has  come  true,  for  since  I 
wrote  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richardson  Evans  have  lost  a  friend  who 
loved  a  place  in  Kent,  and  they  at  once  bought  as  a  memorial  a 
a  view  overlooking  the  Weald  of  Kent,  and  gave  it  to  the  Trust. 

I  feel  that  Birmingham  ought  to  help  us,  and  I  think  it  could 
by  forming  from  its  Ruskin  Society  a  local  committee  who  would 
tell  us  what  places  they  consider  should  be  permanently  preserved, 
and  give  us  their  advice  in  respect  to  any  place  in  the  district,  and 
help  us  from  time  to  time  to  obtain  the  necessary  funds  for  such 
preservation. 

Anyone  can  belong  to  the  Trust  by  paying  ios.  a  year,  and 
anyone  who  [rives  places  of  beauty  and  interest  becomes  a  honorary 
member. 
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It  is  quite  clear  that  we  must  all  help  to  form  public  opinion  in 
this  matter,  and  we  must  do  so  if  we  are  to  have  a  race  of  poets, 
thinkers,  and  artists,  who  will  help  to  make  England  greater  than 
she  is. 

We  specially  ask  members  of  the  Ruskin  Society  to  think  about 
this,  for  it  was  Ruskin's  teaching  which  was  the  fountain  head  of 
the  teaching  which  set  forward  this  National  Trust.  We  believe 
that  his  teaching  in  the  future  will  be  more  and  more  appreciated, 
that  public  opinion  will  be  more  and  more  strengthened,  that  men 
will  reverently  revere  the  old  for  its  power  to  help  the  new,  and 
we  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  masses  as  well  as  the  classes 
will  earnestly  believe  that  the  wisdom  and  spirit  of  the  universe 
will  only  be  the  heritage  of  this  nation  so  long  as  it  can  feel  and 
perceive  that  every  fair  view,  and  every  leaf  and  flower,  and  every 
bird  and  every  living  thing  has  a  message  for  every  honest  hard 
working  heart,  and  that  every  ancient  earthwork  and  crumbling 
tower  has  a  word  of  warning  for  every  weary  soul,  and  that  every 
natural  scene  is  made  more  fair  for  us  if  the  memory  of  the  heart 
it  inspired  is  fresh  and  warm,  and  the  local  associations  are  quick 
and  alive  ;  for  indeed,  as  our  own  Cumberland  poet  has  said  "We 
live  by  admiration,  hope  and  love,"  and  Nature  never  betrays  the 
heart  that  trusts  her. 
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RUSKIN    MAY    DAY    FESTIVAL    AT    WHITELANDS 

COLLEGE,  1899. 

By  Elizabeth  C.   Ivatt,  B.A. 

•N  the  First  of  May  the  nineteenth  Ruskin  May 
Festival  was  celebrated  at  Whitelands  College,  and 
'the  spirit  of  the  "master"  was  once  again  present 
'with  its  all-pervading  influence.  The  day  was  con- 
secrated in  the  College  Chapel  by  a  short  Service  for 
SS.  Philip  and  James,  in  which  heartfelt  prayer  was  uttered  for 
Mr.  Ruskin  "  the  giver  of  the  day's  pleasure."  At  the  close  of 
the  Service,  to  the  strains  of  the  beautiful  spring-tide  hymn  "  All 
is  bright  and  cheerful  round  us,"  two  by  two  the  Students,  headed 
by  Queen  Ellen  of  last  year,  passed  out  in  procession  round  the 
garden.  The  budding  trees  in  their  "  mist  of  green,"  the  young 
happy  faces,  and  the  fresh  sweet  voices,  all  bore  witness  to  the  truth 
of  the  old  familiar  words ;  as  the  girls,  in  their  cream  dresses  with 
dainty  touches  of  pale  blue  or  pink  Liberty  silk,  wound  slowly 
round  the  garden  and  thence  up  to  the  large  training  room. 
Willing  hands  on  the  previous  Saturday,  and  in  the  early  May 
morning,  had  transformed  the  room  into  a  veritable  fairy  bower, 
festooned  with  green  garlands,  centring  in  the  large  wreaths  which 
crowned  the  Maypole,  and  stretching  to  the  sides.  At  one  end 
was  the  dais  with  its  thrones,  and  arches  decked  with  yellow 
leopard's-bane.  Queen  Ellen  ascended  the  central  throne  and 
gracefully  abdicated,  having  addressed  her  loyal  subjects  in  the 
following  words:  "Our  faithful  and  dear  subjects,  before  we 
abdicate  our  throne  we  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  loyalty  and 
love  you  have  always  shown  to  us,  and  we  hope  that  our  successor's 
reign  may  be  as  bright  and  happy  as  ours."  Her  maidens  removed 
the  faded  crown  of  apple-blossom,  with  which  she  had  been  crowned 
at  the  beginning  of  her  reign  ;  replaced  it  by  one  of  forgetmenots, 
and  led  her  to  a  side  throne  at  a  lower  level  on  the  dais. 
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At  once  the  new  Queen  was  balloted  for,  and  while  the  votes 
were  counted  part-songs  were  sung.  The  announcement  of 
Agnes  Gourlay  as  the  new  May  Queen  was  received  with  much 
applause,  and  she  was  led  away  by  her  maids  of  honour  to  be 
robed  and  crowned  and  to  decide  to  whom  should  be  allotted  Mr. 
Ruskin's  munificent  gift  of  forty-four  volumes  of  his  own  works 
magnificently  bound  in  purple  calf  or  white  vellum. 

Another  part-song,  "  Forth  to  the  meadows,"  was  followed  by 
the  Principal's  speech.  He  had  visited  the  north  during  the 
Easter  vacation  and  described  his  almost  unspeakable  delight  at 
being  allowed  an  interview  with  the  "  master  "  himself.  He  found 
him  bright,  well,  and  happy,  surrounded  by  flowers  and  taking 
great  pleasure  in  his  "  birds  "  for  whom  he  daily  spread  crumbs 
and  bird  seed  on  a  ledge  specially  provided  outside  his  window. 
The  Principal  described  to  him  a  May  Day  at  Whitelands,  talked 
to  him  of  the  college  and  the  students,  and  told  him  how  many  of 
them  followed  the  example  of  their  Alma  Master  in  having  a  May 
festival  in  their  schools.  After  his  account  of  the  short  sight  of 
Mr.  Ruskin,  the  Principal  spoke  of  the  use  to  be  made  of  a  good 
book  and  the  effects  of  reading  and  mastering  one.  He  advised 
anyone  who  received  a  book  at  the  hands  of  the  May  Queen  to 
study  it  till  it  became  a  part  of  herself  and  then  save  her  money 
and  buy  another  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  works.  He  closed  his  speech 
by  a  short  quotation  from  Clough's  Laws  of  Architectual  Beauty 
in  Application  to  fVomen. 

"All  cathedrals  are  Christian,  all  Christians  arc  cathedrals  ; 

Such  is  the  Catholic  doctrine. 

Every  woman  is  or  ought  to  be  a  cathedral 

Built  on  the  ancient  plan,  a  cathedral  pure  and  perfect 

Built  by  that  only  Law  that  Use  be  suggestive  of  Beauty ; 

Nothing  concealed  that  is  done,  but  all  things  done  to  adornment; 

Meanest  utilities  seized  as  occasions  to  grace  and  embellish." 

No  good  woman  can  live  in  the  world  without  someone  being 
the  better  for  the  existence  of  her  goodness. 

D 
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Eight  students  danced  a  stately  and  graceful  minuet  while  the 
others  accompanied  them  by  softly  singing  a  part-song.  The 
quaint  old  song  "Come  lasses  and  lads,"  called  out  the  sixteen 
girls  to  "  trip  it  "  in  the  May-pole  dance.  In  and  out  they  went 
plaiting  and  unplaiting  the  pink  and  blue  ribbons.  Of  all  the 
intricate  patterns  they  wove  and  unwove  the  one  in  which  they 
canopied  themselves  with  a  spider's  web  gained  most  applause. 

The  May-pole  dance  was  followed  by  an  amusing  operetta 
"  The  Girton  Girl  and  the  Milkmaid  "  in  which  the  solos  were 
taken  by  Ethel  Hughes  the  unsophisticated  milkmaid,  and  Annie 
Wilson  the  learned  Girton  Girl.  They  were  ably  supported  by  a 
chorus  of  milkmaids  who  tripped  in  with  stools  and  pails,  sang  and 
made  cowslip  balls,  and  otherwise  behaved  as  milkmaids  should. 
The  Queen  being  now  ready,  a  court  procession  was  formed  in 
the  long  corridor  and  wound  slowly  through  the  Reception  Room 
and  back  to  the  training  room.  There,  under  an  arch  formed  by 
the  flower-decked  wands  of  office  held  by  her  body-guard,  passed 
Queen  Agnes  in  her  cream  silk  robe,  with  long  train  lined  with 
pale  apple  green  and  carried  by  her  maidens.  She  ascended  her 
apple-blossomed  throne  and  bowed  sweetly  in  gracious  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  profound  curtseys  made  to  her  by  the  Dowager- 
Queens  Ellen,  Annie,  and  Minnie,  and  by  her  dutiful  subjects  who 
came  up  two  by  two  to  make  obeisance. 

Mrs.  Leycaster,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  clasped  round  the 
Queen's  neck  the  master's  beautiful  May-day  gift  to  her,  the  gold 
spray  of  hawthorn  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  Miss  Blunt,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Rector  of  Chelsea,  presented  a  boquet  of  roses  and 
lilac,  and  Queen  Agnes  received  her  book  Queen  of  the  Air  from 
the  hands  of  Lady  Marjorie  Gordon.  The  students  in  a  burst  of 
song  greeted  her  majesty  declaring 

"Was  never  such  a  May  Day 
Never,  never  such  a  Queen." 

Sixteen  Seniors  danced  before  the  Queen,  and  two  congratulatory 
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telegrams  were  received  from  sister  queens  at  Cork  and  Luton,  and 
graciously  answered. 

Now  the  Countess  of  Aberdeen  rose  to  address  Queen  Agnes 
and  her  Court  at  Whitelands.  She  spoke  of  her  delight  in  being 
allowed  to  witness  and  take  part  in  so  delightful  a  festival,  The 
excellent  example  of  Whitelands  had  reached  Ottawa  where  she 
had  on  somewhat  different  lines  instituted  a  May  Queen  observance. 
The  first  Queen  chosen  was  the  daughter  of  the  Bishop  of  Ottawa, 
and  she  with  twelve  counsellors  to  help  her  had  drawn  up  the 
following  code  of  honour. 

"The  May  Queen,  to  her  Court  and  Counsellors,  Greeting. 
We  would  have  you  remember  '  that  no  woman  can  be  really 
strong,  gentle,  pure  and  good  without  somebody  being  helped  and 
comforted  by  the  very  existence  of  that  goodness.'  Therefore,  let 
these  be  the  Aims  of  our  Court  : 

To  store  our  Minds  with  the  best  Thoughts  of  the  best  Minds 
of  all  ages. 

'Until  the  habits  of  the  Slave,  the  sins  of  Emptiness, 
Gossip,  and  Spite,  and  Slander,  die.' 

To  say  nothing  but  what  is  kind  of  the  Absent. 

To  enlarge  our  sympathies  by  intercourse  with  those  whose  lots 

are  harder  than  our  own. 
To  encourage,  according  to  our  opportunities,  movements  which 
may  tend  to  elevate  or  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  Mankind." 
The  Countess  asked  for  a  message  to  be  sent  to  the  Canadian 
May  Queen  and  Queen  Agnes  sent  her  love. 

The  May  Queen  then  distributed  the  volumes  of  Mr.  Ruskin's 
works  and  each  subject  knelt  and  kissed  the  queen's  hand  as  she 
received  the  book.  The  names  of  the  girls  and  the  reasons  for 
which  they  became  the  happy  possessors  of  so  valuable  a  gift  were 
as  follows  : — 

Agnes  Gourlay,  Queen  of  the  Air,  because  she  is  May  Queen. 
Kate  Parker,  Seven  Lamps,  because  she  is  the  May  Queen's  First 
Maiden. 
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Gertrude  Gregory,  Val  d'Arno,  because  she  is  the  May  (Queen's 

Second  Maiden. 
Bessie  McWhirter,  Ariadne  Florentine  because  she  is  the  May 

Queen's  own  Maiden. 
Florence  Cope,  Verona,  because  the  May  Queen  likes  her. 
Gertrude  Goodburn  Lectures  on  Architecture  and  Painting,  because 

all  the  girls  like  her. 
Margaret  Wilkinson,  Ethics  of  the  Dust,  because  she  can 

"  Dry  her  eyes  and  laugh  at  a  fall 
And,  battled,  get  up,  and  strive  withal." 

Eveline  Woods,  Uric  the  Farm  Servant,  because  she  tries  to  live 
and  learn,  knowing  that  life  is  short,  and  learning  hard. 

Maude  Jones,  The  Two  Paths,  because  she  does  deeds  of  week-day 
goodness. 

Louisa  Atchison,  The  Two  Paths,  because  she's 

"Quips  and  cranks  and  wanton  wiles, 
Nods  and  becks  and  wreathed  smiles." 

Fanny  House,  Val  d"  Arno,  because 

"  Wcll-aproned  she  and  trim  and  neat 
She  lookcth  after  Hall  at  meat." 

Jane  Walker,  The  Eagle's  Nest,  because,  though  not  learned  she 

is  sweet  in  gentle  household  ways. 
Janet  Horth,  Time  and  Tide,  because  she  loves  Flowers. 
Elizabeth  Birdsell,  King  of  the  River,  because  home-loving  hearts 

are  the  happiest. 
Catherine  Smith.   Christ's  Folk,  because  she  is  kind  hearted  and 

thoughtful  for  others. 
Hilda  Davis,  The  Two  Paths,  because  she  loves  her   College  days 

and  will  say  "Those  were  pleasant  days,  those  College  days." 
Lilian   Pickford,  Letters  to  a  College  Friend,  because  she  is  never 

idle  for  a  moment. 
Edith  Woollacott,    Ariadne  Florentina,  because  she  believes  that 

deeds  are  better  than  words  ;   actions  mightier  than  boasting. 
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Rosamond  Crump,  Poems  of  John  Ruskin,  because  she  believes  that 

all  things  come  round  to  her  who  can  wait. 
Beatrice  Hincks,  Deucalion,  because  she  cultivates  a  cheerful  dis- 
position, and  tries  to  look  on  the  bright  side  of  things. 
Jane  Stenhouse,  Munera  Pulveris,  because  she  believes  that  a  Friend 

should  bear  a  Friend's  infirmities. 
Margaret  Purdom,  Sesame  and  Lilies,  because  she  has  a  soft  and 

gentle  voice,  an  excellent  thing  in  woman. 
Edith  Jolly,  Urlic  the  Farm  servant,  because  a  light  heart  like  hers, 

lives  long. 
Edith  Brown,  The  King  of  the  Golden  River,  because  she  believes 

that  goodness  heightens  beauty. 
Margaret  Witter,   A  Joy  for  Ever,  because  her  failings  lean  to 

virtue's  side. 
Edith  Weedon,  Aratra  Pentelici,  because  she  loves  the  Chapel. 
Emily  Habgood,  Crown  of  Wild  Olive,  because  she  helps  other 

girls  if  she  can,  and  she  never  hinders. 
Lizzie  Gregory,  Laws  of  Fesole,  because  she  always  stands  up  for 

what  is  right. 
Nora  O'  Toole,  Queen  of  the  Air,  because  she  loves  a  good  book. 
Mary  Ginsburg,  Sesame  and  Lilies,  because  she  believes  that  work 

is  done  well  only  when  it  is  done  with  a  will. 
Margaret  Miller,  Time  and  Tide,  because  she  finds  pleasure  in  '  air 

and  water,  bird  and  flower,  and  human  face  Divine.' 
Ellen  Bellingham,  Ariadne  Florentina,  because  what  she  saith  you 

may  trust. 
Bertha  Lethbridge,   The   Eagle's   Nest,   because   she   doeth   little 

kindnesses  which  many  leave  undone  or  despise. 
Annie  Wilson,  Munera  Pulveris,  because  she  has  a  tender  heart 

and  loyal  mind. 
Margaret  Winder,  Poems  of  John  Ruskin,  because 

"  Right  life  for  her  is  life  that  works 
By  lowly  ways  to  lofty  ends." 
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Daisy  Thomas,   Munera   Puheris,  because  she  has  a  courage  to 

endure  and  obey. 
Edith  Whiteoak,  The  Two  Paths,  because  she  speaks  no  evil,  no, 

nor  listens  to  it. 
Hannah  Cox,  A  Joy  for  Ever,  because  she  has  a  voice  of  comfort 

and  an  open  hand  of  help. 
Ethel  Hughes,  Aratra  Pentelici,  because  she  delights  in  music  and 

in  verse. 
Catherine  Middleton,  Lectures  on  Art,  because  she  quietly  does  her 

best. 
Clara  Anderson,  A  Joy  for  Ever,  because  "  that  which  ordinary 

girls  are  qualified  for,  she  is  qualified  in,  and  the  best  of  her 

is  diligence." 
Blanche  Larsen,  The  Storm  Cloud  of  the  19th.  Century,  because  she 

dares  to  be  true,  and  knows  that  nothing  can  need  a  lie. 
Barbara  Metcalfe,  Munera  Puheris,  because  she  is 

"To  others'  virtues  very  kind 
To  others'  faults  a  little  blind." 

Margaret  Turquand,  Laws  of  Fesole,  because  she  hates  shams  of 
all  sorts. 

The  Principal  spake  a  few  words  of  thanks  to  Mrs.  Leycester 
for  so  kindly  coming  to  present  the  Ruskin  cross,  and  to  Lady 
Aberdeen  for  her  affectionate  speech  to  the  students. 

The  ceremony  closed  with  the  royal  proclamation  of  holiday  till 
7  p.m.  and  after  that  "  keeping  court  "  with  dancing  and  other 
delights.      The  National  Anthem  closed  the  festival. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  flowers  which  had  been  used  tor  decorations 
were  tied  up  in  bunches  and  distributed  to  the  neighbouring  hos- 
pitals there  to  gladden  the  eyes  of  the  sick.  By  five  o'clock  no  trace 
of  decoration  was  left  except  the  ivy  "  Ruskin  Yivat  "  in  the  Hall. 

Among  the  visitors  had  been  Mrs.  Leycester,  the  Countess  of 
Aberdeen  and  Lady  Marjorie  Gordon,  Lady  Lindsay,  Mrs.  Walter 
Severn,  Canon  Chapman  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Faunthorpe, 
I.  C.  S.  Allahabad  and  others. 
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By  J.  B.  Stoughton  Holborm 

"I  painting  from  myself  and  to  myself 

Know  what  I  do,  am  unmoved  by  men's  blame 

Or  their  praise  either.     Somebody  remarks 

Morellos'  outline  there  is  wrongly  traced, 

His  hue  mistaken  ;  what  of  that?  or  else 

Rightly  traced  and  well  ordered  ;  what  of  that  ? 

Speak  as  they  please,  what  does  the  mountain  care?" 

Andrea  del  Sarto. — Robert  Browning. 

IE  who  would  tread  so  thorny  a  path,  as  that  whither 
the  above  subject  leads,  can  only  be  led  to  do  so  in 
the  hope  that  others  may  follow,  and  eventually  the 
way  may  become  clear.  Strict  impartiality  is  denied 
to  most  of  us,  and  if  either  side  seem  here  too  strongly 
represented,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  other  will  present  us 
with  what  seems  to  him  a  fairer  view. 

It  is  hardly  a  truism  to  the  world  at  large  to  say  that  there  is 
but  little  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  Art.  Many  flatter  them- 
selves that  their  scanty  and  superficial  aquaintance  with  the  subject 
is  not  so  inadequate  as  it  is ;  and  it  is  only  a  very  few  who  realize 
that  the  nation  as  a  whole  possesses  no  genuine  love  of  Art,  but 
merely  assumes  an  interest  in  obedience  to  the  hests  of  all 
powerful  fashion. 

Perhaps  before  pursuing  our  enquiry  it  will  be  well  to  explain 
what,  in  the  present  article,  we  mean  by  an  Amateur  and  what  we 
mean  by  a  genuine  or  professional  Artist.  The  latter  word  is 
used  in  several  senses  and  it  is  best  to  fix  that  in  which  it  is  to  be 
used  here.  By  an  Amateur,  as  distinct  from  a  Professional,  we 
mean  a  man  who  takes  up  a  pursuit  in  order  to  occupy  those  spare 
moments  of  his  life  left  over  from  some  occupation,  that  in  his 
mind  is  considered  more  important,  and  to  which  he  devotes  his 
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freshest  energies  and  the  iongest  hours.  In  this  occupation  he 
may  be  called  a  Professional,  the  question  of  payment  or  non- 
payment having  nothing  to  do  with  our  use  of  the  word.  If  we 
further  add  to  our  idea  of  a  Professional  the  notion  that  he  is  to 
have  undergone  a  special  training  and  education  for  his  occupation, 
we  shall  have  a  sufficiently  clear  conception  for  our  present  purpose. 
Now  the  class  of  Amateurs  is  numerically  greater  than  the 
Professional  class,  and  it  will  hardly  be  considered  presumption  to 
assume  that  they  exist  for  some  definite  end,  the  object  of  which  it  is 
our  present  endeavour  to  determine  :  they  are  at  once  the  greatest 
friends  and  the  greatest  enemies  of  the  Artist;  for  amongst  them 
the  Artist  finds  most  of  his  patrons  and  his  sincerest  admirers,  and 
yet  the  critic  and  the  false  exponent  of  Art  are  to  be  found  in  the 
same  quarters. 

The  genuine  Artist  lives  a  life  apart  from  this  false  love  of 

Art  assumed  by  society,  and  by  many  who  are  in  no  true  sense  of 

the  word  Amateurs,  and  it  is  probably  in  a  great  measure  owing 

to  this  that  the  world  is  still  so  ignorant  of  what  we  may  call  the 

rationale  of  Art.      The  Artist  has  a  true  appreciation  coupled  with 

an   intuitive  perception  of  the  meaning  of  that  to  which    he  has 

devoted  his  life,  and  with  this  intuition   he  is  generally  content, 

and  does  not  subject  himself  to  analysis.      It  is  for  the  Anatomist 

to  say  how  the  different  parts  of  our  bodily  framework  are  put 

together,  and  it  is  for  the  writer  to  try  and  express  in  words  what 

the  Artist  feels  in  himself.      It  is  inconvenient  for  the  Anatomist 

to  practise  on  himself",  and  the  Artist  as  a  rule  is  averse  to  the 

dissection  of  his  own  feelings.      Artists  moreover  are  not  given  to 

writing,  and  when  they  do  write  the   public  do   not  understand: 

those  who  do  write  and  whom  the  public  do  understand  are  not 

Artists.      It    is   here   that   we   come  face  to  face  with  one  of  the 

weightiest  charges  that  the  Artist  has  to  bring  against  his  would-be 

friends.       The  Amateur,  and  under  the  head  of  Amateur  we  shall 

in  the  present  article  include   not  only  those  who   unprotessionally 

practise  Art  but   also   those  who   preach   it,   only  too  frequently 
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dissects  his  own  feelings  instead  of  those  of  the  Artist,  and  gives 
the  result  forth  to  the  world  as  though  it  contained  truths  about 
Artists.  That  the  literary  man  may  observe  the  Artist  and  his 
work,  and  report  his  observation  is  not  only  permissable,  but  is 
even  a  duty,  yet  these  observations  do  not  entitle  him  to  make  so 
many  statements  on  his  own  authority,  as  he  not  uncommonly 
does. 

Art  is  a  subject  in  which  as  in  any  other  undertaking  that  is  to 
be  thorough,  it  is  necessary  to  specialize  before  one  can  pass 
judgments.  Here  a  great  deal  of  doubt  seems  to  exist  in  the 
public  mind  as  to  the  necessity  of  this  specialization.  They  have 
not  grasped  the  very  elements  of  the  study,  and  yet  many  of  them 
take  delight  in  their  very  ignorance.  The  man  who  sketches 
during  his  summer  vacation  does  not  therebv  become  an  Artist, 
even  though  he  might  have  some  small  work  hung  in  the  Royal 
Academy,  nor  can  a  girl  that  paints  a  tambourine  or  a  terra  cotta 
soup  plate  lay  claim  to  the  title,  any  more  than  the  man  who 
attends  an  ambulance  class  can  rank  as  a  doctor ;  and  they  have 
no  more  right  to  criticize  the  work  of  the  Artist  than  the  ambu- 
lance man  has  to  criticize  that  of  the  doctor.  Going  further  we 
may  say,  much  less  right  has  the  man  who  does  not  paint  in  his 
summer  holidays  or  the  girl  who  does  not  adorn  soup  plates. 

This  brings  us  to  the  important  consideration  as  to  who  it  is 
that  is  to  fix  the  standard  of  Art.  The  early  Art  of  all  races  is 
pursued  by  the  Artist  in  order  to  please  himself;  the  child  when 
first  he  takes  a  pencil  in  hand  and  begins  to  draw  with  it,  is 
actuated  merely  by  the  motive  that  impels  him  to  put  down  some- 
thing that  he  sees  or  thinks,  and  without  going  into  the  philosophy 
of  Art  it  is  sufficiently  near  the  truth  to  say  that  the  object  both 
with  the  tyro  and  the  mature  Artist,  is  expression  of  a  certain  kind. 
To  express  something  then  is  the  end  and  aim  of  all  his  work, 
and  it  is  absolute  absurdity  for  the  person  who  is  to  look  at  the 
picture,  to  claim  the  right  of  dictating  what  is  to  be  expressed. 
Such  a  person,  we  may  suppose,  would  be  an  Artist,  but  his  powers 
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are  utterly  inadequate  to  the  expression  of  his  thoughts.  To 
judge  then  amongst  these  expressions  is  surely  the  prerogative  of 
the  man  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  work,  rather  than  that  of 
the  casual  observer  or  amateur.  In  other  words  it  is  the  verdict 
of  Artists  that  we  would  accept  upon  Art,  rather  than  that  of  the 
outsider.  This  verdict  may  either  be  given  verbally  or  in  the 
form  of  pictures,  that  embody  that  which  an  Artist  considers 
noblest  in  the  aims  of  his  predecessors.  Hence  it  comes  about 
that,  in  dealing  with  standards,  it  is  best  to  consider  those  works 
by  the  men  we  commonly  speak  of  as  ''The  Old  Masters," 
because  the  opinions  of  Artists  themselves  do  not  become  fixed 
for  a  long  time,  and  in  fact  posterity  in  Art  as  in  character  must 
always  be  the  most  impartial  judge. 

There  are  many  who  would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  true 
Artist  does  not  consider  those  who  are  to  see  his  pictures  at  all, 
but  even  if  not  prepared  to  go  so  far,  everyone  will  admit  that  his 
object  is  rather  to  raise  such  people  to  his  level  than  to  come  down 
to  theirs :  to  educate  them  up  to  his  art,  even  though  at  first  it 
may  pass  their  comprehension.  Now  how  does  this  bear  upon  the 
Amateur  ?  The  Amateur  is  a  person  who  goes  between  the  Artist 
and  the  general  public,  his  actual  pursuit  of  Art  for  short  periods 
has  given  him  a  certain  insight  into  Art.  The  only  danger  is 
that  his  little  knowledge  may  lead  him  astray.  This  very  slight 
knowledge  cannot  make  a  true  creator,  he  must  be  content  rather 
to  distribute  than  create.  He  must  look  at  the  picture  by  the  Old 
Master,  and  endeavour  to  find  out  what  the  Old  Master  meant, 
and  that,  whether  it  agrees  with  his  own  feelings  or  not,  is  what  he 
has  to  tell  others.  The  Old  Master  has  been  judged  by  the  most 
competent  Artists  of  all  time  and  the  Amateur's  knowledge  is  not 
sufficient  in  itself  for  him  to  judge  the  Old  Master  by  it.  What 
knowledge  he  has  will  enable  him  to  appreciate  but  not  to  judge. 

An  Artist  in  his  training  passes  through  this  stage.  At  first  he 
only  vaguely  feels  that  the  works  of  certain  men  are  great,  the  full 
appreciation  comes  later.    It  is  told  of  an  eminent  French  Musician 
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that  when  he  was  young  he  used  to  say  "  I  "  ;  as  he  grew  older  he 
said  "  I  and  Mozart,"  then  as  his  knowledge  increased  he  said 
"  Mozart  and  I."  When  at  the  height  of  his  fame  "  Now,"  said 
he,  "  I  say  Mozart."  When  that  stage  is  reached  the  great  Artist 
may  become  the  great  critic  but  let  him  whose  knowledge  is  scant 
keep  silence. 

It  would  be  interesting  were  there  space  at  our  disposal  to  com- 
pare the  relative  positions  of  the  Arts  of  Music  and  that  to  which 
we  more  particularly  assign  the  name  of  Art,  including  Painting, 
Drawing  and  Sculpture.  And  there  is  one  more  remarkable  fact 
that  comfronts  us,  for  some  reason  the  public  do  not  in  the  case 
of  Music  arrogate  to  themselves  in  quite  the  same  way  the  right  of 
criticism,  they  say  that  they  do  or  do  not  like  the  song  or  compos- 
ition in  question  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter.  Perhaps  the 
reason  is  that  the  public  know  so  much  more  about  Music  than 
about  Art,  they  know  just  enough  to  see  what  an  infinity  of  know- 
ledge is  needed  to  make  a  competent  critic.  In  the  same  way  the 
Amateur  Musician  and  the  Professional  are  less  at  variance,  the 
Amateur  here  accepts  his  position  as  Amateur  and  nevertheless 
does  a  great  deal  of  good.  The  Amateur  Artist  on  the  other  hand 
only  too  frequently  chafes  under  the  restrictions  of  the  Amateur 
and  does  a  great  deal  of  harm. 

Art  then  is  for  the  Artist  and  not  for  ithe  outsiders  exactly  as 
in  the  case  of  any  other  branch  of  human  knowledge.  Any 
pleasure  or  interest  that  the  outsider  may  take  in  it,  is  doubtless 
to  his  mental  or  aesthetic  advantage,  but  his  opinions  in  almost 
every  instance  are  of  absolutely  no  weight  with  regard  to  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  Art.  On  the  other  hand  the  impression 
that  a  picture  produces  upon  him  and  the  statement  of  how  he  is 
affected  by  a  picture  have  a  distinct  value  to  the  Artist.  These 
results  are  the  criteria  by  which  an  Artist  may  judge  of  his  work, 
but  if  such  are  mingled  with  judgments  and  opinions  of  the 
spectator  they  lose  their  value  from  the  difficulty  of  separating  the 
one  from  the  other.     The  Amateur's  collections  of  pictures  are  in 
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problems  as  the  relation  of  Art  to  Nature  and  the  place  of  truth 
in  Art. 

These  underlie  the  foundations  of  Art  itself  and  must  be  left 
for  future  consideration. 

To  what  tew  conclusions  mav  we  say  that  we  have  arrived: 
briefly  that  the  Amateur  must  be  a  follower  before  he  is  a  leader,  he 
must  take  his  order  from  his  superior  officers  and  transmit  them 
intact  to  those  below  him. 
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i. 

Space  infinite,  where  no  star  is  the  last — 
The  silences,  Time  Coming  and  Time  Past — 
And  O  the  wonder  of  the  Soul  in  Me 
That  mirrors  the  immeasurable  vast ! 

ii. 
Though  height  and  depth,  past  where  the  stars  begin 
To  glimmer  from  the  nothing,  with  her  kin 
My  soul  went  free,  until  she  fell  upon 
This  Atom-World,  and  shrank  to  flesh  therein. 

in. 

Formless  (ah,  whence  r)  she  fell,  as  falls  the  rain 

That  fills  the  stream.     Through  death  (ah,  where  r)  again 

She  passes,  as  an  underflowing  stream 

From  leagues  of  cavern  leaps  into  the  plain. 

IV. 

Sometimes  I  dream  my  Soul  once  went  with  wings, 
And  sought  through  the  old  East,  where  murmurings 
From  silver  floods  and  thickets  of  sweet  spice 
Taught  her  Love's  exquisite  sad  passionings. 

v. 

Heaven  help  our  eyes  and  ears  !   In  wearv  case 
They  stand — affectioned  to  the  starry  space 
And  spheric  harmonies,  yet  perforce  filled 
With  sordid  turmoils  of  the  market-place. 
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VI. 


The  weeds  are  where  the  wheat  was  wont  to  be, 
The  belching  chimney  doth  the  fruitful  tree 
Uproot,  the  palace  wastes  the  home,  and  all 
Our  huckster-hopes  are  tossing  on  the  sea ! 


VII. 


Of  Heaven  and  Hell  I  lost  the  map  and  key, 
And  made  enquiry  where  these  bourns  might  be. 
Then  Lazarus  showed  me  Heaven,  and  Dives,  Hell, 
And  each  went  in  that  gate  he  showed  to  me. 


VIII. 


Like  shipwrecked  sailors,  'twixt  the  bitter  Sea 
And  infinite  calm  Heaven  adrift,  so  we 
Who  seek  the  world's  good  days  are  tossed  about 
Between  the  fearful  "  Is"  and  fair  "  Might  be." 


IX. 

'Neath  the  idolatries  of  knaves  and  fools 

And  janglings  of  the  creeds  and  sects  and  schools, 

Sec,  O  my  Soul,  that  in  the  Soul  of  Man 

The  Eternal  Spirit  knows,  and  cares,  and  rules. 


God  hath  ordained  these  two,  Belief  and  Life, 
For  holiest  wedlock ;  they  are  man  and  wife, 
Appointed  parentage  of  Peace  and  Joy  : 
He  wastes  the  world  who  holds  the  twain  at  strife. 
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XI. 


Beside  the  Sea  of  Faith  the  pilots  sit 

Debating  as  to  Heaven,  the  place  or  it, 

And  points  of  navigation.      But  who  dares 

Hoist  sail  ?  Who  dares  the  Shore  of  Mammon  quit  ? 


XII. 


Backward  in  History,  as  in  a  land 
Of  phantoms,  plies  the  innumerable  band 
Of  men  remembered,  ceasing  not  from  deeds 
Whereto  each  man  when  living  set  his  hand. 


XIII. 


Majestic  Nefert,  fifty  centuries  dead, 
Placid  in  swart  stone,  keepeth  still  her  stead 
Beside  old  Nile  :  indifferent  as  the  moon 
To  fallen,  faded  Egypt  round  her  spread. 


XIV. 


I  who  am  Christian,  therefore  am  no  clod. 
Mv  tongue  and  eyes  were  set  in  me  by  God 
To  sense  that  sweet  is  sweet  and  fair  is  fair  : 
Hut  He  sent  Wisdom  with  her  chastening  rod. 


xv. 


No  form  of  flesh  enshrines,  or  can  enshrine, 
The  beauty  that  I  love.      Not  half  so  fine 
The  rose  is,  as  my  vision  of  the  rose. 
What  woman  matches  with  my  dream  divine  ? 
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XVI. 


Let  my  life  be  a  well-played  instrument, 
Tuned  and  impassioned  with  the  full  content 
Of  my  true  music  in  that  Score  of  God 
Wherein  the  parts  of  all  His  Saints  are  blent. 


XVII. 

To  mould  the  verse  and  brim  it  with  the  wine 
Of  song  ecstatic,  was  my  first  design  ; 
But  now,  in  dark  foundations  whence  must  rise 
The  Heavenly  City,  worthier  work  be  mine, 

XVIII. 

Dame  Poor-in-Purse  broke  in  upon  mine  ease 
And  troubled  me  year-long  without  surcease : 
Then  other  twain  she  brought,  and  said,  "Receive 
My  sisters,  named  Humility  and  Peace!" 


XIX. 

All  "Rights  of  Property  "  I  cast  from  me ; 

Goods,  lands,  wife,  child, — no  more  "my  own"  are  ye! 

Nothing  I  have,  save  this  delicious  sense 

That  I  am  owned  of  Love,  and  I  am  free ! 


xx. 

The  ship,  my  soul,  what  time  my  last  days  stow 
Her  freightage  due,  back  to  the  shore  shall  throw 
Her  bonds  of  flesh,  and  vanish  on  that  voyage 
Whose  port  the  dead,  and  not  the  living,  know. 
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xxi. 

What  know  the  fishes  as  to  earth,  that  swim 
The  deeps  of  water  void  of  sound  and  dim  ? 
And  what  knows  Man  as  to  the  Realms  beyond 
The  Space  and  Time  that  now  imprison  him  ? 

xxir. 

What  heeds  me  that  perpetual  blossoms  blow, 

Or  everlasting  storms  heap  hills  of  snow 

Where  this  worn  frame  shall  moulder?    Through  death's  door 

To  other  Realms  my  joy  and  sorrow  go. 


XXIII. 

Yet  it  were  pleasant  that  a  rose-root  near 
My  breast  should  alchemise  me  year  by  year, 
And  change  my  dust  to  roses,  that  should  say 
"The  heart  of  Love's  true  lover  blossoms  here!" 

John  C.  Kenworthy. 


REVIEWS. 

The  Purgatory  of  Dante  :  Part  II.  The  Earthty  Paradise.  Trans- 
lated by  Charles  Lancelot  Shadzvell,  D.C.L.,  with  introduction  by 
Professor  Ear le,  London:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1899. 

{HIS  is  the  completion  of  Mr.  Shadwell's  translation 
'of  the  Purgatory  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the 
'preface  to  the  former  part  Mr.  Shadwell  regarded 
'Cantos  xxviii — xxxiii  as  episodic  in  character,  and 
Imore  or  less  distinct  from  the  main  plan  of  the  poem, 
and  hence  left  off  with  a  sense  of  completeness  at  Canto  xxvii. 
Before  proceeding  to  the  change  of  view  shown  in  this  volume,  it 
is  necessary  perhaps  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  principle  of  the 
translation.  Mr.  Shadwell's  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  attempts 
that  have  been  made  to  reproduce  the  form  of  Dante,  a  long 
standing  problem  to  translators.  Dante's  metre  (the  terza  rim  a) 
has  three  characteristics  :  (1)  the  stanza  formation,  corresponding 
generally  to  real  divisions  in  thought;  (2)  the  triple  rhyme;  (3) 
the  eleventh  unaccented  syllable,  which  gives  to  the  line  what  is 
known  technically  as  a  "feminine"  character.  The  most  popular 
translator  has  been  content  to  reproduce  the  thought  of  the  poet, 
and  this  is  quite  possible  in  any  straightforward  verse :  but  any 
attempt  to  convey  to  English  eyes  and  ears  any  notion  of  the  effect 
of  the  original  upon  Italian  readers  must  begin  on  the  basis  of  the 
stanza.  This  becomes  very  clear  when  one  realises  the  almost 
superstitious  value  set  by  Dante  himself  on  symmetry  and  number. 
Also  some  kind  of  rhyme  is  indispensable  :  but  the  triple  rhyme  so 
congenial  to  Italian  is  at  least  difficult  and  unnatural  in  English, 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  sustain  it  well  for  any  lengthy  poem. 
As  to  the  third  element,  the  feminine  ending,  it  is  equally 
characteristic  of  Dante  and  congenial  to  Italian,  but  well-nigh 
impossible  in  English,  where  it  is  like  many  an  effective  foreign 
metre,  so  unnatural  as  to  be  actually  disconcerting.     Mr.  Shad- 
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well's  adoption  of  the  beautiful  Marvell  stanza  won  the  approbation 
of  Mr.  Walter  Pater  :  and  although  it  it  is  open  to  criticism,  we 
believe  it  was  a  wise  choice  :  for  it  not  only  retains  the  first  and 
most  important  of  these  elements  and  gives  an  effective  equivalent 
for  the  second,  but  it  accomplishes  this  reproduction  through  the 
medium  of  a  familiar  and  natural  English  verse-form.  As  Mr. 
Shadwell  says  "In  Marvell's  hands  it  has  a  wide  compass:  it  is 
capable  of  ranging  from  the  direct  and  unadorned  narrative  to  the 
discussion  of  subtle  intellectual  or  political  arguments :  it  wastes 
no  words:  it  has  Dante's  restraint  and  compression:  it  has  his 
dignity  and  simplicity."  We  must  confess  that  Mr.  Shadwell's 
use  of  it  is  uneven,  and  that  he  is  sometimes  in  difficulties  over 
necessities  of  compression  and  rhyme :  but  his  work,  is  excellent 
reading,  and  so  far  as  we  have  tested  it,  very  literal.  It  has  the 
great  advantage  of  realising  the  true  position  of  a  translation  in 
matter  as  in  form,  for  Mr.  Shadwell  makes  the  least  possible 
attempt  to  countenance  in  translation,  at  the  expense  of  literalness, 
any  special  theories  he  may  hold  or  doubtful  points  of  symbolic 
interpretation. 

Mr.  Shadwell  would  be  the  first  to  admit  the  enormous  additions 
to  the  value  of  the  book  that  is  made  by  Professor  Earle's  Intro- 
duction. The  proportion  of  pages,  126  of  introduction  to  96  of 
text,  is  significant  ;  indeed  Professor  Earle's  commentary  is  simply 
invaluable.  He  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  relation  of  the 
Earthly  Paradise  to  the  rest  of  the  Divine  Comedy,  and  come  to 
see  that  so  far  from  being  episodic,  it  is  really  one  of  the  most  vital 
parts  in  a  singularly  coherent  organic  whole.  This  specialist  study 
has  thrown  floods  of  light  on  the  full  meaning  of  the  poem,  illumin- 
ating main  an  obscure  point  in  other  places.  We  conceive  the 
greatest  value  of  the  essay  to  be  that  one  sees  in  it  the  process  of 
conviction  that  changed  these  six  Cantos,  which  had  before 
seemed  unimportant  into  the  the  hub  of  the  whole  poem  ;  Professor 
Karl's  interpretations  arc  many  of  them  very  bold  and  of  the 
deepest   moment  to  the  problem  of  Dante's   real    meaning.      Onlv 
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expert  scholars  can  judge  their  truth,  but  in  most  cases  their  innate 
reasonableness  is  very  convincing  to  the  ordinary  reader.     Of  late 
years,  very  many  and   various  books,  notably  the  works  of  Dr. 
Moore,  the  dictionary  of  Mr.  Paget  Toynbee,  numerous  transla- 
tions, commentaries,  and  essays,  have  made  easier  the  avenues  to  the 
mind  of  one  of  the  truest  and  profoundest  of  poets.     But  we  can 
hardly  imagine  a  better  beginning  for  a  student  of  Dante  than  to 
follow  Dante's  own  words  with  Mr.  Shadwell's  translations  ;  having 
for  guide  one  who  can  give  a  reasonable  account  of  the  poet's 
meaning,  who  fully  realises  the  essential  unity  of  the  poet's  master- 
piece,  who  is  profoundly  convinced  of   the    realitv    of   Dante's 
prophetic  mission,  and  conscious  of  the  abiding  value  of  his  message. 
Beginning  thus  with  these  Six  Cantos  the  student  gets  a  grip  of 
the  main  threads  of  thought  and  argument  and  symbolism,  which 
will  stand  him  in  good  stead  when  he  proceeds  to  the  rest  of  the 
poem.     The  Purgatory  is  generally  admitted  to  be  the  best  initia- 
tion to   Dante  :   it  has  not   the   horror   of  the   Inferno,   nor  the 
mystifying  splendour  of  the   Paradise  :   it  is  poignantly  human. 
Dean  Church  has  said  "  It  is  a  great  parable  of  the  discipline  on 
earth  of  moral  agents,  of  the  variety  of  their  failures  and  needs, 
of  the  variety  of  their  remedies.     We  understand  the  behaviour  of 
those  who  are  undergoing  the  figurative  process  of  purification. 
We  understand  their  resignation,  their  thankful  submission  to  the 
chastisement  which  is  to  be  the  annealing  to  strength  and  peace." 
And   the  Earthly  Paradise  with  which   the  Purgatorio  closes,  is 
full  of  peace :   it  is  the   blessed  interval  between  long  strife  and 
sadness,  and  the  eternity  of  love  that  shall  make  it  seem  but  a 
moment's  pain.     It  is  full  too  of  the  burden  of  Dante's  message, 
of  comfort  and  promise :   the  eyes  are  soothed  by  the  vernal  green 
of  hope  upon  the  trees  and  grass  of  "the  sea-girt  land  of  holiness"  : 
from  the    colour-scheme    of  the    vision    green    is    never    absent : 
through  it  all  shine  in  calm  security  the  emerald  eyes  of  Beatrice. 
It  ends  with  the  mystic  draught  whose  rapture  tongue  cannot  tell 
that  makes  the  pilgrim  fit  to  pass  into  the  Paradise  of  Heaven. 
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An  Italian  critic  has  said  "  it  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  part  of 
the  Commedia  :  or  that  at  least  which  exemplifies  the  best,  the 
most  beautiful  side  of  Dante's  character,  his  love."  J.  A.  D. 


Danton:  A  Study,  by  Hilaire  Belloc.      London  :   J.  Nisbet  &  Co., 
1899. 

JNE  source  of  the  value  of  this  book  is  that  its  author 
is  himself  a  man   of  two   nations :    he   has    national 
sympathies    with,    and    personal    experience   of  both 
French   and   English   character    and    thought.       Mr. 
Belloc   is  well  fitted  by  birth  and  training   to   be  an 
interpreter  of  the  French  mind  in  its  most  inexplicable  mood,  to 
the  English  mind  with  its  steady  love  of  simple  issues.     One  of 
his  tasks  is  to  rebuke  that  condemnation  of  the  Revolution  en  bloc, 
which   results  from  ignorant  and  prejudiced  generalisation.      Mr. 
Belloc   may   not  convince  all   his  readers  that  it  is  an  absolutely 
absurd  explanation  of  the  sudden  violence  of  the  late  Revolution, 
"  to   postulate    in    the   character    of    the    French    nation    quaint 
aberrations  which   may   be   proper   to   the  individual,   but   which 
never  have   nor  can  exist  in  any  community  of   human  beings." 
But  most  of  them  will  fully  sympathise  with  the  scientific  patri- 
otism  which   inspired   such  a  sentence  as  this: — "the  occasional 
freaks  of  theory  or  dramatised  ribaldry  "  which  puddled  the  stream 
of  progress,  are  "  absurdities  whose  chief  purpose  would  seem  to  be 
tile  interest  they  have  afforded  to  foreigners."      Or  again  :  — "  it  is 
too  common  to  read  the  spirit  of  1793  into  17K9,  and  the  error  is 
a  grievous  one.     As    well   might    you    interpret   the  spirit  of  an 
eloquent  man  who  is  about  to  defend  a  just  and  practical  cause  by 
hearing   what  he  said  later  in   the  day   when  his   opponents  have 
taken  to  fists  and  fought  him  heavily  for  several  hours."      And  to 
justify  the   constant    plea  for  justice  is  the  painful    fact   that   the 
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seven  weeks  of  madness  after  St.  just's  return  to  Paris  from  the 
army  "  count  more  with  the  enemies  of  France  than  all  her 
centuries." 

In  his  separation  of  the  true  spirit  which  underlay  the  confused 
action  of  the  Revolution,  Mr.  Belloc  sees  its  real  expression  in 
Danton,  the  statesman  whom  Condorcet  lived  to  recognise  ;  the 
man  to  whom  fate  gave  so  repellent  an  exterior  ;  who  is  unfortunate 
in  public  memory  as  the  associate  of  Marat  and  Robespierre.  All 
the  figures  of  these  unhappy  years  have  their  outlines  blurred  ; 
there  are  to  the  English  mind  moments  unforgettable,  whose 
enormity  overshadows  any  mental  picture  of  the  period  ;  there 
is  a  mad  war  under  heavy  mists  born  of  terror  and  abhorrence. 
Even  modern  French  upholders  of  the  Revolution  must  admit  that 
for  a  brief  space  the  eager  striving  for  right  and  progress  through 
power  lost  itself  in  the  first  insanity  of  possession.  But  we  are 
now  at  a  sufficient  distance  of  time  to  distinguish  between  these 
lurid  actors,  to  see  that  some  of  them  at  least  have  genuine  and 
strong  bonds  with  the  world  of  sane  fact,  and  are  real  men  when 
brought  into  the  light  of  common  day.  We  can  no  longer  be 
content  with  the  opinion  that  "  one  leader  of  the  Revolution  is  as 
good  as  another."  To  Mr.  Belloc,  Danton  stands  out  because  in 
these  dark  bewildering  days  he  stands  for  France.  "  The  secret 
workings  of  the  soil,  the  power  that  makes  all  the  qualities  of  a 
nation  from  its  wine  to  its  heroes  ;  these  had  produced  him  as  they 
produce  the  tree  or  the  harvest.  He  is  the  most  French,  the  most 
national,  the  nearest  to  the  mother,  of  all  the  Revolutionary  group. 
He  summed  up  France  :  and,  the  son  of  a  small  lawyer  in  Champagne, 
he  was  peasant,  bourgeois,  almost  soldier  as  well.  When  we  study 
him  it  is  like  looking  at  a  landscape  of  Rousseau's  or  a  figure  of 
Millet's.  We  feel  France."  Such  is  the  spirit  in  which  Mr. 
Belloc  approaches  his  subject.  Before  dealing  in  detail  with 
Danton's  activity  in  Paris,  he  makes  clear  several  points  which  are 
absolutely  necessary  for  understanding  the  Revolution,  but  involve 
a  change  from  the  point  of  view  probably  of  most  readers.     These 
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are  in  the  main,  the  position  of  the  peasant,  the  relations  of  Church 
and  Republic,  the  influence  of  Rousseau,  the  meaning  of"  lawyer  " 
in    Revolution   history,  above  all  the  supremacy  of  Paris.     With 
the  background  thus  freed  from  some  of  the  worst  dangers  or 
misconstruction,  a  vivid  picture  is  painted  of  Danton's  personality 
during  these  short  crowded  Revolution  years  in  which  he  played 
so  large  a  part.     There  is  considerable  evidence  of  research,  and 
the  appendix  of  original  authorities  is  simply  invaluable.     The 
character-drawing  is  impressionist,   and  the  English  strong   and 
poetical :  so  that  the  book  leaves  strong  impressions  and  is  good 
reading.      Mr.   Belloc  loves  a  picture  or  a  poetic  digression,  for 
instance,  the  beautiful  passages  that  look  forward  to  Napoleon, 
especially  that  which  closes  the  book  so  effectively.     Such  a  style 
has   its  weak  points  as  well  as  its  successes;   it  is  just  what  one 
would  expect  of  the  brilliant  Oxford  rhetorician .      While  constantly- 
surprising  us  by  apt  epithet  and  striking  phrase  or  shapely  period, 
Mr.  Belloc  is  sometimes  led  overmuch  to  rhetorical  questions  and 
other  devices  more  tolerable  in  debate  than  in  writing.     Occasion- 
ally a  gratuitous  euphemism  suggests  that  in  some   points  he  is 
making   his  tiger  a  cat,  or   an  allusiveness  effective  in  speaking 
leads  him  to  demand  somewhat  too  much  knowledge  or  historical 
acumen  in  his  readers.      But  these  are  by  comparison  slight  taults, 
and  do  not  detract  much  from  a  picture  in  which  the  colouring  is 
strong  and  generally  convincing.     It  goes  far  to  help  the  rehabilit- 
ation  of  a  statesman   who  was  hardly   treated  by  his  immediate 
posterity,  but  who  we  now   know  was  not  the  bohemian   brawler 
and   venal   profligate   he   has   been   sometimes  represented.       We 
believe  that  Mr.  Belloc  is  projecting  a  study  of  Robespierre:   and 
we  look  forward  to  it  with  great  interest.      Probably  this  will  not 
be  a  rehabilitation  ;   in  any  ease  two  things  are  certain  : — it  will  be 
an    interesting   book,  and    it  will  still  further  enforce  the  truth  of 
those  words  of  Danton,   words  that  would   have   been   common- 
place  from   a   less  thorough   revolutionary,  "  Malheur  a  ceux  qui 
rjoqucnt  les  revolutions  malheur  a  ceux  qui  lesfont!"  J.A.I). 
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The  Story  of  Rouen.      By  Theodre  Andrea  Ccok.      London:   J.  M. 
Dent  &  Co.,  1899. 

[HIS  exquisitely  printed  and  illustrated  book  makes  its 
appearance  at  an  opportune  moment.  Opportune, 
'because  Mr.  George  Allen  has  just  issued  the  first 
volume  of  the  new  edition  of  Pr<eterita,  and  in  the 
I  ninth  chapter  of  that  most  delightful  autobiography, 
Mr.  Ruskin  tells  his  readers  that  there  have  been  three  centres  of 
his  life's  thought :  Rouen,  Geneva,  and  Pisa,  which  were  the 
tutresses  of  all  he  knew,  and  mistresses  of  all  he  did,  from  the  first 
moments  he  entered  their  gates,  and  he  further  tells  us  that  the 
sight  of  Rouen  and  its  Cathedral  largely  determined  the  first  centre 
and  circle  of  his  life-work.  Such  a  confession  will  naturally 
arouse  interest  in  the  mind  of  even  a  casual  reader  of  Ruskin  con- 
cerning the  city  which  has  had  such  a  powerful  influence  upon  him, 
and  in  Mr.  Cook's  book  he  will  be  able  to  gratify  that  curiosity 
in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 

The  history  of  the  ancient  city  is  sketched  from  the  earliest 
times,  and  in  a  manner  which  is  always  interesting,  always  delight- 
ful, and  always  vivid  and  clear.  The  author  is  not  content  with  a 
mere  recital  of  facts  and  dates,  and  in  his  pages  the  incidents  con- 
nected with  the  ever-changing  life  of  the  city  and  its  inhabitants 
are  told  in  a  manner  which  causes  them  to  live  in  our  memory. 
Mr.  Cook's  history  of  Rouen  is  also  a  comprehensive  one.  Not 
only  is  the  political  story  given,  but  we  have  also  a  full  account  of 
the  city's  architecture,  and  of  its  commercial,  religious,  and 
literary  history. 

The  following  extract  is  a  fair  example  of  Mr.  Cook's  pictu- 
resque style  of  narrative : 

"  .  .  .  .  Nor  is  there  any  hope  of  betterment  in  Architecture,  or  any- 
art,  to-day,  until  something  of  the  spirit  has  come  back  to  us  which 
made  each  citizen  proud  of  the  house  he  lived  in,  or  of  the  House  of 
God  he  helped  to  build,  until  the  love  of  workmanship  that  built  the 
old  Cathedrals  has  returned. 
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"Through  those  doors,  which  were  shut  sternly  in  the  face  of 
princes  under  the  Church's  ban,  the  poor  man  gladly  passed  from  the 
hovel  that  was  his  home,  out  of  the  dark  twisting  streets  whose  crowded 
houses  pressed  even  against  the  walls  of  the  Cathedral,  the  humblest 
citizen  might  turn  towards  the  beauty  of  a  building  greater  and  more 
wonderful  than  any  that  his  feudal  lord  could  boast.  He  found  there 
not  merely  the  sanctuary,  not  merely  the  shrine  of  all  that  was  holiest 
in  history  or  in  creed,  but  the  epitome  of  his  own  life,  the  handicrafts 
of  his  various  guilds,  as  at  Rouen,  the  talc  of  all  his  humblest  occupa- 
tions, the  mockery  of  his  neighbours'  foibles,  the  lessons  of  the  horror 
of  sin." 


The  Life  of  William  Morris.     By  J.  W*  Mackail.     London :  Long- 
mans, 1899. 

[F  Morris  as  a  poet  and  as  an  artist  the  truest  record 
>is  to  be  found  in  his  actual  work.  In  both  cases  alike 
'he  gave  his  best  to  the  world  quite  simply,  without 
ostentation  and  without  concealment;  and  with  the 
world  as  a  still  living  influence  what  was  permanent  in 
it  remains.  But  of  the  personality  behind  it,  that  work,  without 
the  actual  living  speech  and  gesture  and  movement  of  the  man, 
gives  only  partial  glimpses:  nor  does  it  bear  any  trace  at  all  of 
what  made  his  personality  most  unique,  'that  rum  and  indescribable 
deportment'  which  was  a  perpetual  fascination  to  all  his  acquaint- 
ance." In  these  words  we  have  a  conscious  justification  of 
biography,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  man  like  Morris,  who  never, 
or  very  rarely  indeed,  felt  the  imperative  need  lor  sell  analysis  and 
its  artistic  expression.  And  specially  too  when  a  man  is  so  many- 
sided  as  Morris,  whose  life  was  a  succession  of  absorbing  interests. 
There  are  probably  not  very  many  who  would  feel  their  sympathy 
equally  keen  in  the  three  departments  into  which  his  activity  may 
be  divided  :  romance,  craftsmanship,  social  reform.  And  probably 
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none  who  finds  his  interest  thus  limited  could  deduce  from  that  side 
of  Morris's  work  which  appealed  to  him  most,  any  true  conception 
of  his  character.  Here  then  is  a  case  in  which  we  may  truthfully 
say  that  a  biography  is  welcome.  Mr.  Mackail  brings  to  his  work 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  closest  circle  of  Morris's  friends,  a 
deep  sympathy  with  Morris's  work  and  ideals  in  at  least  two  of  its 
main  divisions,  and  not  a  little  literary  ability  and  experience. 
The  result  is  a  keen  realisation  by  the  reader  of  the  living  person- 
ality of  Morris;  as  far  as  one  can  judge  not  by  first-hand  knowledge, 
but  by  an  impression  that  the  presentment  is  real  and  convincing, 
aided  by  some  little  knowledge  of  Morris's  work.  The  character 
thus  set  before  us  is  a  strangely  complex  one  at  first  sight.  Born 
of  good  upper-middle-class  stock,  Morris  had  always  a  foundation 
of  bourgeois  stolidity,  and  a  background  of  solid  sense  and  duti- 
fulness.  Added  to  this  he  was  endowed  by  nature  with  magnificent 
strength  and  superabundant  vitality  of  an  almost  gross  kind.  Even 
so  most  men  would  have  a  vein  of  romance  somewhere  in  their 
composition,  and  dreams  flecked  with  romantic  light :  but  Morris 
had  a  whole  and  complete  inner  life  which  was  one  lifelong  dream  ; 
another  world  in  which  too  he  was  completely  at  home.  Surely 
too  he  kept  the  fresh  power  of  the  child-mind  to  bear  on  the  world 
in  which  his  manhood  moved,  and  those  strange  keen  eyes  looked 
on  all  things  with  a  single  undoubting  intuition  which  they  hardly 
lost  when  in  later  life  he  watched  with  a  gaze  of  vague  trouble  the 
fading  of  some  of  his  cherished  visions.  Such  a  temper  is  the  key 
to  his  most  striking  characteristics  :  his  delight  in  craftsmanship, 
in  colour  and  beauty :  his  abrupt  judgments,  the  impatient  mis- 
understanding of  the  reflective  temperament  which  led  him  to 
pronounce  Coleridge  "  A  muddle-headed  metaphysician  who  by  a 
strange  freak  of  fortune  turned  out  a  few  real  poems  amongst  the 
dreary  flood  of  inanity  which  was  his  wont "  :  his  gusts  of  flaming 
passion  when  crossed :  his  incapacity  for  irony,  keen  and  frank  as 
was  his  sense  of  humour  :  above  all,  his  complete  absorption  in  the 
particular  work  which  at  any   time  occupied   his  attention.      It 
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would  indeed  be  fascinating  if  we  had  space  briefly  to  sum  up  the 
chief  influences  which  moulded  his  life — for  things  that  touched 
him  became  part  of  him — and  thus  to  see  the  long  succession  of 
his  absorbing  interests,  his  passionate  loves.  But  all  these  things 
we  must  leave  for  the  present,  the  whole  story  must  be  read  in  Mr. 
Mackail's  pages.  There  is  one  source  of  influence  of  which  we 
must  speak — that  of  Ruskin.  %t  All  his  serious  references  to 
Ruskin  " — for,  in  common  with  most  people  Morris  sometimes 
found  Ruskin  a  little  trying — "showed  that  he  retained  towards 
him  the  attitude  of  a  scholar  to  a  great  teacher  and  master,  not 
only  in  matters  of  Art  but  throughout  the  whole  sphere  of  human 
life."  Roughly  speaking,  Ruskin's  own  advance  had  gone  upon 
much  the  same  lines  as  Morris  was  to  follow :  both  were  led  (though 
the  parallel  must  not  be  pushed  too  far)  from  Art  to  Social  Reform. 
While  Morris  was  at  Oxford,  revelling  in  its  then  hardly  impaired 
mediaevalism,  learning  the  ever  undimmed  lessons  of  Merton 
Chapel  and  St.  Mary's  Spire,  fired  by  the  new  and  stirring  song 
of  Tennyson,  Ruskin's  wonderful  chapter  on  the  Nature  of 
Gothic  "  kindled  the  beliefs  of  his  whole  life."  "  To  some  of 
us,"  he  said  long  after,  "  when  we  first  read  it  now  many 
years  ago,  it  seemed  to  point  out  a  new  road  on  which  the  world 
should  travel.  The  lesson  he  teaches  us  is  that  art  is  the  expression 
of  man's  pleasure  in  labour."  That  lesson  expressed  the  creed 
which  Morris  lived,  and  which  was  the  source  of  all  that  was 
permanent  in  his  socialism.  "  In  the  later  teaching,  which,"  as  Mr. 
Mackail  says,  "did  little  more  than  to  expand  and  enforce  this 
chapter,  Ruskin  had  laid  once  for  all  the  basis  of  a  true  Socialism." 
Morris's  socialism  of  the  'eighties  was  nearly  all  stated  in  Unto  7 his 
Last,  which  was  published  when  Morris  was  beginning  his  lifework 
as  manufacturer  and  master-craftsman.  Such  socialism  made 
Looking  Backwdrd  very  repellent  to  him  and  it  was  in  a  hostile 
notice  of  it  that  he  reiterated  the  cardinal  point  of  his  creed  : — 
"  It  cannot  be  to  often  repeated  that  the  true  incentive  to  useful 
and   happy    labour   is  and    must    be   pleasure  in   the   work  itself." 
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"  That  single  sentence  "  says  Mr.  Mackail,  "  contains  the  sum  of 
his  belief  in  politics,  in  economics,  in  art." 

Throughout  the  course  of  his  life  he  was  putting  his  vigour  into 
young  movements  that  made  for  breadth  and  light :  he  followed 
the  crusade  led  in  ways  so  different  by  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  Tennyson, 
the  Pre-RafTaellites,  Arnold,  the  Christian  Socialists.  Occasionally 
his  energy  was  impaired  by  the  languor  that  comes  of  giving  our 
enthusiasms  to  many  things :  a  danger  that  especially  besets  the 
artistic  temperament,  because  its  pursuits  make  such  demands 
upon  a  man's  vitality.  For  a  while  he  was  dragged  into  an 
intemperate  party  policy.  But  his  energies  remained  young  and 
generous,  and  the  prayer  of  his  declining  years  had  been  the 
unconscious  ideal  of  his  life.  "  O  how  I  long  to  keep  the  world 
from  narrowing  me,  and  look  at  things  bigly  and  kindly!" 

J.  A.  D. 


599.     The  Academy  Notes  originated  by  the  late  Henry  Blackburn. 
London  :    Chatto  &  Windus. 

IHE  features  of  this  Annual  are  well  known.  A 
catalogue  of  the  pictures  in  the  Academy  is  given,  and 
'is  accompanied  by  reproductions  of  many  of  them. 
Many  of  these  reproductions,  convey  but  faint  impres- 
Isions  of  the  originals,  but  the  book  nevertheless  serves 
as  an  admirable  guide  for  visitors  to  the  Academy.  The  cata- 
logue of  the  pictures  appears  to  be  complete,  but  we  think  it 
unfortunate  that  the  publishers  did  not  include  the  list  of  exhibits 
in  the  Sculpture  Room. 
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the  figaro        ^t   j-]^  annual   meeting  of  the  Ruskin  Society  of 

AND   MR.  .  ,        b  ,        .         .,         ,  r   n         • 

ruskin.  Birmingham,    on    the    22nd    April,  the  following 

letter  was  read  from  Mr.  W.  G.  Collingwood,  dated 
from  Coniston. 

"  I  enclose  for  the  diversion  of  your  Society  a  leading  article  from  a 
French  paper.  It  is  extremely  curious  to  see  a  myth  growing  up  like 
a  mushroom,  under  one's  very  eyes  ;  and  it  might  be  interesting  to 
students  of  folklore  to  have  record  of  the  fact.  I  need  hardly  say  that 
the  paragraph  I  have  marked  is  fictional  in  every  particular  after  the 
word  Coniston.  Each  statement  is  based  on  a  fact  and  poised  in  the 
oddest  instability  of  equilibrium  on  its  very  slender  foundation  of  truth." 

The  cutting  which  Mr.  Collingwood  enclosed  was  from  Le 
Figaro,  of  March  29th  last,  and  we  give  below  a  translation  of  a 
portion  of  the  article.  The  last  paragraph  is  the  one  which  is 
specially  referred  to  in  Mr.  Collingwood's  letter.  The  writer  of 
the  article  is  discussing  a  Government  proposal  which  was  before 
the  country,  and  he  thus  proceeds 

"I  know  a  man  to  whom  this  ministerial  project  will  be  particularly 
pleasing.  He  is  an  Englishman  ;  he  is  the  enthusiastic,  eccentric 
and  genial  apostle,  who  shook  the  dust  of  London  from  his  tect  so 
that  he  might  no  longer  sec  the  yellow  fog,  no  longer  hear  the  dis- 
cordant steam  whistles,  no  longer  be  blinded  by  gas,  nor  poisoned  by 
sulphur,  nor  deafened  by  the  noise  of  machines  ;  nor  shaken  by  the 
trains  which  run  in  every  direction  in  corridors  underground,  and  over 
metal  bridges,  with  one  incessant  roar  of  iron.  He  is  the  Jean 
Jacques  and  the  Tolstoi  of  England,  the  passionate  defender  of  nature, 
the  enemy  of  mercantile  industry,  the  author  of  The  Crozcn  of  Jl'i/ci 
Olive,  Mr.  John  Ruskin." 

"Mr.  Ruskin  insists  that  if  mankind  continues  to  make  everything 
ugly,  the  time  is  near  when  beautiful  country  will  no  longer  exist, 
except  in  documents  in  the  museum  .      I         .where   natural  beau 

.ring  under  the  monstrosities  of  industry  and  commerce.     The 
ring,  and  darken  the  light  of  day." 

41  Mr.  Ru  kin  has  retired  to  Brantwood  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Coniston.  With  the  aid  of  a  few  of  his  most  devoted  followers,  he 
has  constructed  on  the  lake  with  his  own  hands  a  little  harbour,  into 
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which,  steam  boats  are  never  admitted.  He  has  recruited  a  gang  of 
road-menders,  in  order  to  make  for  his  own  use  a  road  forbidden  to 
motor-cars  and  moto-cycles.  Gas  is  entirely  forbidden  in  his  house. 
This  foe  of  manufactures  only  clothes  himself  with  cloth  woven  by 
hand,  and  with  flax  spun  by  the  wheel.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that 
Ruskin  never  rides  by  train.  He  does  not  even  desire  his  books  to  go 
by  rail.  His  editor  is  obliged  by  agreement  to  send  them  by  cart. 
This  editor,  in  order  not  to  quarrel  with  his  master,  has  had  to  trans- 
port his  bookshop  into  a  peaceful  and  picturesque  country,  where, 
among  fields  of  roses,  he  is  cheered  by  the  hills  of  Kent." 


ane>KIN  ^"'ie  third  volume  of  the  late  Mr.  C.  H.  Spurgeon's 

spurgeon.  Autobiography,  which  has  just  been  issued,  contains 

the  following  interesting  account  of  an  interview 
which  the  famous  preacher  had  with  Mr.  Ruskin. 

"Mr.  Ruskin  came  to  see  me  one  day,  many  years  ago,  and  amongst 
other  things  he  said  that  the  apostle  Paul  was  a  liar,  and  that  I  was 
a  fool  !  'Well,'  I  replied,  'let  us  keep  the  two  things  separate;  so, 
first  of  all,  tell  me  how  you  can  prove  that  the  apostle  Paul  was  a 
liar.'  'He  was  no  gentleman,  and  he  was  a  liar,  too,'  answered 
Mr.  Ruskin.  'Oh,  indeed!'  I  rejoined,  'how  do  you  make  that 
out?'  'Well,'  he  said,  'there  was  a  Jewish  gentleman  came  to 
him  one  day  and  asked  him  a  polite  question, '  How  are  the  dead  raised 
up,  and  with  what  body  do  they  come?'  (I  Corinthians  xv.,  35.) 
Paul  began  by  saying  to  him,  '  Thou  fool,'  which  proved  that  the 
apostle  was  no  gentleman  ;  and  then  he  continued,  'That  which 
thou  sowest  is  not  quickened,  except  it  die,'  which  was  a  lie.' 
'No,'  I  answered,  'it  was  not  a  lie;  Paul  was  speaking  the  truth.' 
'How  do  you  prove  that?'  asked  Mr.  Ruskin.  'Why,'  I  replied, 
very  easily.  What  is  death  ?  Death  is  the  resolution  into  its 
original  elements  of  any  compound  substance  which  possessed  life." 
Mr.  Ruskin  said, 'That  is  the  most  extraordinary  definition  of  death 
that  I  ever  heard,  but  it  is  true.'  'Yes,'  I  replied,  'it  is  true; 
and  that  is  what  happens  to  the  seed  when  it  dies  ;  it  is  resolved 
into  its  own  original  elements,  and  the  living  germ  which  is  within 
it  becomes  the  centre  and  the  source  of  the  new  life  that  spring 
from  it."  'Then,'  asked  Mr.  Ruskin,  'what  do  you  mean  when 
you  talk  ot  the  death  of  the  soul?'  'I  mean,'  I  replied,  'the 
separation  of  the  soul   from  God  ;  it  was  originally  with  God,  and 
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when  it  separates  from  Him  it  dies  to  God  ;  that  is  its  death,  but  that 
death  is  non-existence.  The  separation  of  the  soul  from  the  body  is 
the  separation  from  itself  of  that  which  quickened  it,  and  it  falls  back 
into  its  original  condition.'  '  Well,'  said  Mr.  Ruskin,  '  you  have  proved 
that  Paul  spoke  the  truth,  but  you  have  not  proved  him  to  be  a 
gentleman.'  'At  all  events,'  I  answered,  'the  apostle  was  as  much  a 
gentleman  as  you  were  just  now  when  you  called  me  a  fool." 


baroness  The  Baroness  Augusta  Von  Schneider  contributes  to 

on  ruskin.  the  May  number  of  the  Humanitarian  an  article  on 
Ruskin's  Unto  this  Last.  It  is  very  short,  extending 
only  to  a  page  and  a  half,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  incompetent 
attempts  to  criticise  Ruskin  which  we  have  ever  read.  Admitting 
the  truth  and  nobility  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  conceptions,  the  writer  ot  the 
article  urges  as  an  objection  that  employers  and  labourers  are  not 
actuated  by  his  ideals  and  spirit.  Precisely  so  :  that  is  the  reason 
Mr.  Ruskin  wrote  the  book.  The  Baroness  continues  "  We  might 
goon  multiplying  instances  of  a  like  want  of  assimilation,  so  to  say, 
of  existing  facts,  only  that  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  point  them 
out  specially,  since  it  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  Mr.  Ruskin's 
views  would  be  what  they  are  " — a  sentence  which  is  devoid  of  any 
meaning,  and  is,  in  fact,  mere  twaddle.  The  Baroness,  by  the  way, 
refers  to  "the  old  age  pensions  enactment"  being  apparently  under 
the  impression  that  we  already  enjoy  a  state  system  ot  pensions. 


the  late  The  recently  published  Life  of  Edward  Thring,  one 

THRING  of  the  greatest  of  modern  schoolmasters,  contains, 

o\  ruskin.  amniig  many  other  interesting  letters,  one  which  he 
wrote  to  a  friend  on  Ruskin's  Modern  Painters,  from  which  we  take 
the  following  passage  : — 

"It  is  a  noble  book,  and  did  noble  work  at  the  time,  and   will  con- 
tinue  to  do  so.        It  did   what   I   should   have   thought  impossible  ;  it 
smashed  up  tor  ever  the  narrow  technicalities  of  artists,  and  altered  the 
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point  of  view  not  only  for  them,  but  for  the  whole  world,  and  gave 
the  seeing  eye,  and  thought,  and  feeling  a  practical  reality  which  they 
will  never  lose,  but  never  had  before.  I  do  not,  however,  disparage 
his  later  work,  of  which  I  know  comparatively  little,  not  having  read 
more  than  three  or  four  volumes.  But  the  fierce  practical  complexity 
of  struggling  humanity  and  its  problems  suffer  more  from  any  ignorance, 
or  disregard  of  what  is  possible  in  human  nature,  than  intellectual 
subjects  outside  the  area  of  sin  and  suffering  do.  There  is,  however, 
sure  to  be  much  worth  pondering  and  much  to  arouse  a  reflection  in 
everything  he  writes.  I,  however,  am  grateful  to  him  for  having  put 
me  into  a  new  world  of  observation,  beauty,  power,  and  progressive 
thought,  which  amounted  to  what  I  have  called  it  a  new  world  ;  and 
every  day  adds  to  this  obligation." 


lord  russell'S  The  Bill  which  Lord  Russell  has  introduced  into 
commissions  the  House  of  Lords  to  check  the  wide  spread  evil 
BILL-  of  secret  commissions  has  our    warmest    support. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  how  vast  the  evil  in  question  is.  It  extends 
to  nearly  every  trade  and  profession  from  the  doctor  and  the 
solicitor  to  the  gamekeeper  and  the  butler.  The  masterly  address 
of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  in  introducing  the  Bill  shewed  clearly 
how  corrupting  and  degrading  was  this  pernicious  practice.  No 
one  has  pleaded  more  eloquently  and  earnestly  for  the  purification 
of  our  commercial  system  than  Mr.  Ruskin,  and  we  believe  that 
all  his  followers  will  welcome  a  Bill  which,  in  some  measure  at  least 
will  tend  to  do  this.  We  observe  that  the  Bill  was  introduced  to 
a  comparatively  empty  House.  It  is  much  more  important  than 
many  which  arouse  fierce  party  feeling  and  we  trust  the  Govern- 
ment will  interpose  no  obstacles  to  prevent  its  rapid  passage  through 
Parliament. 


parliament       Another  measure  before  Parliament  of  great  impor- 

usury.  tance  is  the  Bill  introduced  by  Lord  James,  dealing 

with  the  money  lenders,  and  which  provides  for 

their  proper  registration  and  for  the  fixing  of  a  maximum  rate  of 
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interest.  We  need  not  remind  our  readers  of  Mr,  Ruskin's  clear 
and  forcible  teaching — running  through  many  of  his  works — on 
the  subject  of  usury  and  if  the  Bill  in  question  is  successful  in 
mitigating,  though  only  in  a  limited  degree,  this  vital  evil  it  will 
be  a  matter  for  deep  thankfulness.  We  hail  this  Bill  as  another 
indication  of  the  influence  of  the  Master's  teaching. 


prmterita.  ±\s  we  g0  t0  press,  Mr.  Geo.  Allen  is  issuing  the 
first  volume  of  the  new  edition  of  Ruskin's  Prxterita.  An  auto- 
biography is  always  interesting — far  more  so  than  a  biography, 
because  the  writer's  character  is  more  truly  seen  and  understood, 
and  we  congratulate  Mr.  Allen  for  reprinting  in  a  cheaper  form  the 
fascinating  story  of  Ruskin's  Life,  told  in  his  own  words.  We  are 
sure  a  warm  welcome  awaits  this  new  edition. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  first  volume  of 
Pr<cterita  is  that  dealing  with  Ruskin's  boyish  days  and  the  forma- 
tive influences  which  played  upon  him  then.  He  gives  us  many 
beautiful  and  touching  pictures  of  the  simple  home  life  of  his  young 
days.  He  relates  the  order  of  his  daily  lite  when  a  lad  of  five  or 
six  years.  In  the  afternoons  his  father  returned  (always  punctually) 
from  his  business  and  dined  at  half-past  four  in  the  front  parlour, 
his  mother  sitting  beside  him  to  hear  the  events  of  the  day.  After 
that,  in  summer  time,  they  were  all  in  the  garden  as  long  as  the  day 
lasted  ;  tea  under  the  white-heart  cherry  tree,  or  in  winter  and  rough 
weather  at  six  o'clock  in  the  drawing-room — little  John  having  his 
cup  of  milk  and  slice  of  bread  and  butter,  in  a  little  recess,  with  a 
tabic  in  front  of  it,  wholly  sacred  to  himself,  in  which  he  remained 
in  the  evenings  as  an  idol  in  a  niche,  while  his  mother  knitted  and 
his  father  read  to  them.  These  readings  were  mostly  from  the 
Waverley  novels,  which  Mr.  Ruskin  tells  us  were  still  the  chief 
source  of  delight  in  all  households  caring  for  literature,  and  he  can 
no  more  recollect  the  time  when  he  did  not  know  them,  than  when 
he  did  not  know  the  Bible. 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  AND  NATIONAL 
CHARACTER. 

By  Henry  C.  Devine. 

[HE  Nottingham  School  Board  in  a  recently  issued 

circular-letter  invite  the  very  careful  attention  of  their 

Head  Teachers  to  a  series  of  suggestions  made  by  Dr. 

'  J.  B.  Paton,  on  "  How  Elementary  Schools  (day  and 

(evening)  may  be  made  more  effective  in  forming  the 

moral  character  of  the  youth  of  our  country." 

The  pressing  importance  of  the  subject  and  the  widespread  ne- 
cessity for  action  in  the  direction  indicated  is  most  apparent. 

The  author  of  this  latest  manifesto  but  emphasises  and  brings 
within  the  range  of  practical  politics,  so  to  speak,  the  generally  ac- 
cepted dictum  that  education  in  elementary  manners  is  as  important 
as  instruction  in  elementary  facts — or  to  frame  it  in  Ruskinian 
phrase  that  the  art  of  living  is  founded  "  not  merely  on  facts  which 
can  be  communicated,  but  on  dispositions  which  require  to  be 
created." 

After  fully  recognizing  the  incongruence  of  good  men  emerging 
from  early  conditions  of  life,  seemingly  fatal  to  the  growth  of 
virtue  and  refinement,  and  bad  men  who  had  the  advantage 
of  best  example  and  precept  in  their  younger  days,  it  is  still 
difficult    to    exaggerate    the    formative    influences    of  childhood. 
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Sweet  and  healthy  early  surroundings,  moral  discipline,  the  incul- 
cation of  polite  and  cleanly  habits,  bright  rooms,  cheerful  pictures, 
pure  books,  and  chivalrously  hard-fought  games  go  a  long  way  in 
producing  men  of  the  type  figured  by  Robertson,  of  Brighton,  as 
"  firm,  daring,  true,  men  who  can't  be  put  down  in  the  cause  of 
right,  yet  who  are  at  the  same  time  tender,  gentle,  loving." 

Without  ignoring  the  individual  influence  of  many  teachers, 
this  aspect  of  education  has  hitherto  been  greatly  neglected  in  our 
elementary  schools. 

As  head  of  probably  the  largest  Working  Lad's  Institute  in  the 
kingdom,  the  writer  had  constantly  to  ask  boys  fresh  from  the 
Board  Schools  to  take  off  their  caps  in  his  private  office — to  use 
the  prefix  "Sir"  when  replying  to  a  gentleman's  question — and  to 
abstain  from  promiscuous  spitting  and  such  like  habits.  It  was 
also  difficult  for  a  while  to  convince  them  that  courtesy  was  con- 
sistent with  strength,  respect  with  independence,  politeness  with 
robustness,  and  other  elementary  truths  which  the  refined  atmos- 
phere of  a  well  ordered  English  home,  and  the  "good  form"  of 
public  schools  make  apparent  to  the  sons  of  leisured  people. 

Not  that  such  boorish  manners  were  an  index  to  bad  hearted- 
ness — 

The  opposite  was  often  the  case — they  were  the  outcome  of  sheer 
ignorance.  To  put  it  shortly,  the  board  school  boys  need  a  crusade 
against  vulgarity  as  badly  as  their  more  gently  nurtured  brothers 
at  the  public  schools  require  a  mission  against  snobbery. 

A  brief  resume  of  Dr.  Paton's  roughly  formulated  proposals 
will  indicate  the  most  promising  lines  of  reform. 
Elementary  SL-/:ools  and  National  Character. 

hirst. — From  a  conviction  that  the  reading  lessons  of  the  school 
ought  to  touch  the  imagination  and  the  emotions  in  regard  to  life 
and  character  more  than  they  do,  it  is  advocated  that  more  bio- 
graphical reading,  and  narratives  of  adventure  of  a  noble  type, 
giving  the  teacher  opportunity  of  illustrating  and  impressing  high 
ideals  of  character,  should  be  provided. 
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Secondly. — The  utilisation  of  the  power  of  song  for  the  same 
purpose  and  the  introduction  of  striking  pictures  appealing  to  the 
highest  moral  sense  of  children,  to  be  occasionally  exchanged  from 
one  school  to  another  are  advocated. 

In  this  connection,  The  Outlook,  referring  in  a  recent  issue  to 
Mr.  T.  C.  Horsfall's  excellent  pioneer  work  in  connection  with 
the  elementary  schools  of  Manchester,  editorially  observed  that 
that  city  has  too  long  had  what  was  meant  for  England. 

Thirdly. — The  evils  of  worthless  and  immoral  literature  must 
be  met  by  creating  a  taste  for  intelligent,  educative,  and  healthful 
reading. 

The  reading  class  in  the  upper  standards  of  day  schools  and 
evening  schools  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  of  forming  abiding 
book  loving  habits. 

Fourthly. — This  principal  proposal  is  a  plea  for  the  establish- 
ment in  each  school  of  a  Boys'  Guild  of  Honour,  to  set  forth  and 
promote  the  following  five  elements  of  noble  character  in  which 
lads  should  be  taught  to  rejoice  and  strive  to  excel. 

i. — Courage.  2. — Truth.  3. — Self-command.  4. — Generous 
fair  play.  5. — Chivalry  under  the  three  aspects  of:  Help  of  the 
weak ;  the  rescue  of  those  in  danger ;  the  deliverance  of  those  in 
any  way  oppressed. 

In  connection  with  this  department  a  Boys'  Life  Brigade  is  de- 
signed in  which,  along  with  purely  physical  exercises,  there  will  be 
special  sets  of  drill  for  the  saving  of  life  from  fire,  from  drowning 
and  from  accident,  with  the  object  of  ingraining  the  general  con- 
ception of  helpfulness  for  others. 

Fifthly. — In  addition  to  the  ordinary  religious  teaching  there 
should  be  much  more  direct  and  emphatic  moral  instruction  deal- 
ing with  the  actual  relations  of  life  at  home,  at  work,  in  com- 
panionships, and  all  civic  relationships. 

Sixthly. — The  leisure  and  social  life  of  young  people  in  the  day 
time  and  the  evening,  pressingly  needs  occupying. 

The  thorough  organisation  of  games  as  in  our  great  public  schools 
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would  be  most  beneficial,  together  with  the  appointment  of  elder 
boys  as  praepositors  or  prefects  to  supervise  them. 

For  those  who  have  left  school  many  excellent  boys'  clubs  have 
now  been  established  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land. 

Many  more  are  needed  if  the  good  done  in  Sunday  schools  is 
not  to  be  largely  effaced  during  the  week  time. 

Every  Sunday  school  in  working  class  districts  should  have  its 
lads'  club  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Another  commendable  suggestion  under  this  heading  is  that 
every  day  school  ought  to  have  on  Old  Scholars'  Association. 
This  would  be  but  one  more  means  of  grafting  into  the  elementary 
school  system  ideas  which  have  proved  so  useful  in  promoting 
esprit  de  corps  in  our  public  schools  and  cherishing  loyalty  and 
maintaining  relationships  with  former  companions  and  teachers, 
which  are  so  helpful  in  after  life.  Exigencies  of  space  prevent  a 
fuller  portrayal  of  the  need  for  this  enterprise  and  the  tremendous 
benefits  capable  of  resulting  from  its  adoption. 

The  scheme  allows  free  scope  for  the  individualities  and  idio- 
syncrasies of  leaders  and  led. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  adopt  the  methods  of  a  moral  "  forcing 
house  "  or  attempt  to  drill  bright  and  active  lads  into  one  dry  type 
by  a  rigid  plan,  but  rather  by  disciplined  enthusiasm  and  the  in- 
culcation of  magnanimity  to  conquer  callousness,  exhibit  lowness 
in  its  true  light,  make  boys  more  sensitive  to  honour  and  goodness, 
and  generally  help  forward  the  time  when,  in  the  words  of  Ruskin, 
elementary  school  education  will  include  the  cultivation  of  "  a  bias 
for  chaste  lives,  knightlv,  faithful,  holy  in  thought,  lovely  in  word 
and  deed." 
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An  Address  to  a  meeting  of  the  Purleigh  Colonists  and 
their  friends. 

By  John  C.  Kenworthy. 

E  who  are  gathered  here,  are  representatives  of  the 
discontent  which  exists  in  so  many  people  in  our  Society. 
The  discontent  is  of  two  kinds  ;  first,  with  our  personal 
lives,  which  we  find  are  not  happy,  not  good,  not 
worthy  of  our  own  respect  as  we  should  wish  them  to 
be ;  second,  with  the  present  organisation  of  society  which  denies 
to  men  happiness,  goodness,  self-respect.  We  here  have  allowed 
our  discontent  to  carry  us  farther  than  most,  and  we  have,  some  of 
us  altogether,  and  some  of  us  partially,  given  up  our  former  ways 
of  life,  with  the  employments,  positions,  property,  habits  and  even 
friends,  we  formerly  had,  and  have  come  together  to  try  and  find 
a  way  of  living,  a  society,  in  which  we  may  enjoy  the  happiness,  good- 
ness, self-respect  we  so  much  desire. 

How  great  the  change  has  been  !  Who  among  us  could  have 
imagined  the  new  needs,  the  undreamed-of  difficulties,  the  true 
nature  of  the  work  of  realising  the  new  life  ?  We  find  ourselves 
step  by  step  surely  compelled  to  discard  from  our  lives  all  the 
principles  and  methods  by  which  the  old  society  is  organised,  and 
to  discover  and  apply  new  principles  and  methods. 

One  special  and  all-important  matter  in  which  experience  demands 
from  us  to  make  such  a  change,  is  that  of  the  making  of  plans  for 
our  lives  as  individuals  and  as  a  community.  We  have  come  out  of 
a  society  where  it  is  assumed  as  a  first  necessity  that  men  must  live 
by  scheming.  We  have  been  taught  and  we  have  unquestioningly 
practised  this  teaching,  not  doubting  it  until  experience  in  the  effort 
to  live  the  new  life  compels  us  to  doubt ;  believing  that  our  success  in 
life,  our  life  itself,  depends  upon  our  ability  to  get  other  people  to 
serve  our  schemes.     It  is  in  this  spirit  and  belief  that  in  our  old 
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society,  kings  and  rulers,  landowners  and  capitalists,  by  means  of 
the  power  their  property  gives  to  them,  compel  the  nations  to  live 
under  their  scheme  of  life  which  makes  them  rich  and  powerful, 
while  those  who  serve  their  scheme,  the  tax-payers  and  workers, 
are  poor.  The  schoolboy  is  taught  a  trade  or  profession  and  with 
it,  taught  how  to  intrigue,  manoeuvre,  scheme,  so  as  to  be  success- 
ful in  his  trade  or  profession.  "  Look  to  the  future  ;  lay  your  long 
and  skilful  plans  for  the  getting,  preservation,  or  increase  of 
property  and  advantages ;  use  others  as  your  servants,  your  tools  ; 
and  by  such  means  make  your  life  secure  and  comfortable."  This 
is  the  current  doctrine,  which  rules  throughout  the  lives  of  all  men 
in  our  society.  It  is  even  the  doctrine  upon  which  men  organise 
their  efforts  to  remove  the  evil  which  the  doctrine  itself  creates. 
For  what  are  all  political  and  social  struggles  in  all  nations,  but  the 
efforts  of  the  successful  (the  rich  and  powerful)  to  retain  the  un- 
successful, the  poor  and  weak,  as  the  servants  of  their  schemes  :  and 
the  efforts  of  these  poor  and  weak,  the  slaves,  in  their  several 
political  parties,  to  escape  this  slavery  and  impose  their  own  scheme 
of  life  upon  the  rest  of  mail  kind  ? 

So  overwhelmingly  is  this  the  fact  that  I  think  no  one  of  us  will 
deny  that  when  he  began  the  effort  to  live  the  better  life,  he  did 
so,  assuming  without  question  that  his  first  business  must  be  this 
very  one  of  seeking  to  draw  others  into  his  own  plans,  his  own 
schemes  for  the  new  life.  And  we  must  all  even  now  know  the 
temptation  (whether  we  yield  to  it  or  not),  to  regard  this  or  that 
person  as  a  means  which  we,  by  making  him  serve  our  plan  or 
scheme,  can  use  to  create  for  ourselves  new  circumstances  and  a 
new,  good  life.  Only  by  repeated  failures  do  we  at  last  realise  the 
truth;  the  truth  contrary  to  our  old  dispositions;  the  truth  so 
desperate,  so  impossible  to  live  by  as  we  at  first  deem  ;  the  truth 
embodied  in  the  Gospel  saying,  "  The  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not 
with  observation  :  neither  shall  they  say,  lo  here!  or  there!  tor  lo, 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you." 

The  meaning  of  which,  we  at  last  learn  to  be  this:    The  king- 
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dom  of  God  (the  name  Jesus  gave  to  this  new  life,  new  society, 
which  we  seek)  is  that  order  or  society  which  results  from  the 
presence  in  man  of  that  loving  and  truthful  spirit,  or  nature,  which 
we  call  the  Spirit  or  nature  of  God.  The  first,  last,  and  perfect 
proof  of  the  existence  of  this  kingdom,  then,  is  the  presence  in 
men  of  this  spirit,  this  nature.  This  presence  cannot  be  shewn  in, 
or  proved  by,  any  of  those  external  signs  which  in  all  our  former 
lives  we  have  been  (in  religion,  politics,  business  and  affairs  gener- 
ally) accustomed  to  regard.  We  cannot  say  of  it  that  it  resides 
in  any  system  of  laws,  in  any  dogma  or  creed,  in  any  particular 
mode  of  action,  in  any  especial  place,  time,  or  set  of  circumstances, 
or  that  any  plan  or  scheme  whatever  will  realise  it.  But  it  resides 
in  every  feeling  of  sympathy  and  love  which  men  feel  for  each 
other ;  in  every  impulse  of  truthfulness  which  urges  men  to  the 
discovery  and  expression  of  truth,  of  the  knowledge  of  the  fact 
of  life  by  which  we  live.  Every  action  done,  and  every  method 
of  work  and  life  followed  by  men  belongs,  then,  to  the  kingdom 
of  God,  when  it  is  prompted  by  and  subject  to  the  spirit,  or  nature 
of  love  and  truth. 

So  soon  as  I  realise  this,  my  relations  to  my  fellow  creatures, 
the  eyes  with  which  I  look  upon  them,  are  changed.  No  man 
may  any  longer  be  thought  of  as  a  possible  means  to  my  own  ends, 
a  possible  servant  of  my  plans,  however  wise  and  good  I  may 
believe  myself  to  be  in  choosing  ends  and  making  plans.  A  man  is 
first  and  last  a  creature  whose  end  is  that  he  shall  be  filled  with  the 
spirit  or  nature  of  love  and  truth ;  and  I  must  regard  him  in  this 
light  only.  Whatever  plan  of  life,  order  of  society,  may  come  to 
be  adopted  among  men  will  be  right  and  good,  if  it  fall  out  among 
men  who  so  regard  each  other ;  it  will  be  wrong  and  bad  if  it  fall 
out  among  men  who  are  trying  to  win  others  to  any  kind  of  ex- 
ternal acceptance  of  their  own  personal  plans,  whether  by  force, 
offer  of  gain,  or  persuasion. 

A  view  of  life,  this  is,  so  far  from  all  that  the  mass  of  men  believe 
and  do,  that  on  first  hearing  it  is  laughed  at  as  a  dream,  a  fanaticism. 
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And  yet,  it  is  neither  new  nor  rare  among  men.  All  through  the 
past  and  present  of  human  life,  the  world  throughout,  it  is  present 
as  the  veins  and  drifts  of  gold  are  present  in  the  earth.  Only  search 
for  it  is  needed.  Here,  for  instance,  is  the  translation  of  writings 
preserved  for  over  2,000  years  among  the  Chinese  ;  writings,  upon 
which  a  great  religious  cult  is  built,  and  which  have  been  studied 
and  explained,  obscured  and  re-discovered,  by  school  upon  school 
of  the  learned,  just  as  the  Bible  has  been  treated  in  Europe.  Among 
these  writings,  which  are  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  this  very  view 
and  spirit  of  life  which  we  are  discussing,  I  came  upon  the  follow- 
ing passage  (one  of  many  such)  in  the  books  of  Kwang-tze.  He 
says,  speaking  of  the  Tao,  the  great  Way  of  the  Spirit,  the  con- 
ception of  life  which  stands  in  the  Chinese  world  as  God  stands 
in  the  Christian  world  : 

"When  one  treads  on  the  foot  of  another  man  in  the  market  place 
lie  apologises  on  the  ground  of  the  bustle,  if  an  elder  tread  on  his 
younger  brother,  he  proceeds  to  comfort  him;  if  a  parent  treads  on  a 
child,  he  says  and  does  nothing." 

As  much  as  to  say — with  a  stranger,  to  whom  you  are  indifferent, 
you  feel  it  necessary  to  be  polite  over  the  hurt  you  give  him  ;  with 
the  brother  you  love,  you  feel  it  necessary  to  show  your  concern 
for  the  hurt.  But  with  your  child,  whose  life  is  bound  up  with 
your  own,  apologies  and  expressions  of  concern  are  needless,  un- 
thought  of;  you  simply  act  inevitably  upon  your  love,  without  any 
idea  that  external  proof  of  it  in  words  or  attentions,  is  needed. 
And  Kwang-tze  would  have  it  to  be  thus  with  all  men.  He  goes  on, 
himself  quoting  from  those  who  had  gone  before  him  : — 

"It  is  said,  'The  greatest  politeness  is  to  show  no  special  respect  to 
others;  the  greatest  righteousness  is  to  lay  no  stress  on  outer  things; 
the  greatest  wisdom  is  to  lay  no  plans;  the  greatest  benevolence  is  to 
make  no  demonstration  of  affection  ;  the  greatest  good  faith  is  to  give 
no  pledge  of  sincerity.' " 

The  significance  of  all  which  is,  that  in  our  common  intercourse, 
our  considerations  of  what  is  right,  our  arrangements  for  the  future, 
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our  works  of  charity,  our  observance  of  good  faith,  we  must  not 
consider  the  external  act  or  aspect,  but  the  inward  spirit.  In  short, 
take  care  to  he,  and  to  do  will  take  care  of  itself.  Kwang-tze 
continues : 

"Repress  the  impulses  of  the  will;  unravel  the  errors  of  the  mind; 
put  away  the  entanglements  to  virtue  ;  and  clear  away  all  that  obstructs 
the  free  course  of  the  Tao." 

"The  greatest  wisdom  is  to  lay  no  plans."  How  are  we  who 
belong  to  an  age  which  lives  by  planning,  by  scheming,  to  under- 
stand this?  The  meaning  is  just  that  of  Emerson  when  he  says, 
never  do  a  thing  until  you  are  indifferent  as  to  whether  you  do  it  or 
not.  Until,  that  is,  you  are  able  to  act  upon  an  unbiassed  and  clear 
perception  that  the  thing  in  itself  is  good  to  be  done,  apart  from 
any  desire  of  your  own  to  do  it  for  your  own  personal  will  and 
pleasure.  This  counsel  flows  from  that  simple  and  profound  truth 
of  life  which  is  conveyed  in  the  saying,  that  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  within  us. 

If  the  thing  to  be  done  were  the  concern  of  a  society  of  one,  that 
is,  of  myself  alone,  the  only  consideration  in  doing  it  would  be  my 
own  pleasure  and  good.  But  no  man's  act  or  plan  is  such ;  every 
act  and  plan  of  every  man  is  the  concern  of  every  other  man  ;  and 
therefore  in  "the  kingdom  of  God,"  the  New  Society,  no  act  is 
possible  unless  it  be  one  which  has  the  concurrence  of  the  whole 
Society.  And  how  are  we  to  know  that  our  act  has  this  concur- 
rence? By  our  own  inward  sense  that  we  have  no  private  per- 
sonal, selfish  interest  or  fear  to  serve,  but  that  we  are  animated  by 
that  Spirit  or  Nature,  which  is  God.  If  I  act  only  in  this  spirit, 
every  act  of  mine  will  wait  upon  my  obtaining  the  conviction  that  it 
is  harmonious  with  the  true  interests  of  others.  If  my  act  be  one 
in  which  I  need  the  direct  co-operation  of  others,  I  shall  seek  that 
co-operation  only  from  those  who  act  in  the  same  spirit,  freely, 
without  compulsion,  ignorance,  or  mistake.  It  is  the  rule  of 
honesty,  openness,  goodwill.  It  is  the  way  of  the  spirit,  the  Tao. 
Men  think  that  chaos  and  license  in  human  affairs  would  result 
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from  such  conduct.  Not  so.  Men  of  this  spirit  are  precisely 
those  who  will  most  naturally  and  effectively  combine  to  follow  the 
seasons  with  their  orderly  labours,  to  make  in  the  best  way  the 
most  needed  things,  to  carry  out  all  social  activities  to  the  highest 
ends.  Only  among  them,  there  will  be  no  government  by  force, 
no  restraint  or  compulsion  of  any  kind,  physical  or  mental. 

This  is  the  life  of  the  spirit,  the  life  which  every  man  whose  soul  has 
awakened  from  the  torpor  of  the  animal  life  must,  and  does,  follow. 
The  joy  and  sorrow,  peace  and  agitation,  expansion  and  contraction, 
in  the  life  of  such  a  man,  are  precisely  conditioned  by  his  faithful- 
ness to  this  spirit,  by  the  completeness  with  which  he  puts  all 
property,  friends,  family,  future,  at  the  disposal  of  the  spirit  as  it 
flows.  I  was  well  reminded  of  this  in  a  book  I  lately  read,  a  "life" 
of  Jesus.  Suggesting  the  spiritual  struggle  of  Jesus  upon  the  death 
of  John  the  Baptist :  the  doubt  we  may  well  believe  he  felt  as  to 
the  truth  of  his  belief  in  the  Father,  in  the  Son  of  God  in  Man, 
in  the  life  of  love,  truth,  faith  :   the  writer  goes  on  to  say : 

"So  the  old  conflict  came  on  once  more;  again  there  was  darkness 
and  soul  anguish,  and  again  the  victory  was  attained  ;  for  the  true  man's 
faith  rests  ever  on  the  unseen  realities  of  life  and  not  on  outward  proof; 
therefore  he  must  ever  be  subject  to  these  times  of  trial  if  his  eye  turns 
for  the  briefest  moment  from  the  spirit  to  the  flesh." 

"  From  the  spirit  to  the  flesh."  From  life  in  entire  dependence 
upon  goodwill  and  openness,  to  the  life  of  contention  with  others, 
and  of  scheming  to  get  others  into  our  own  personal  plans,  plans 
which  we  may  think  are  for  "  those  others'  "  welfare. 

The  man  of  the  Christian  life  may  always  discover  that  suffering 
arises  in  himself  just  as  he  allows  himself  to  sink  from  the  one  life 
to  the  other.  Ami  when  we  work  in  plans  and  schemes,  these, 
which  belong  entirely  to  the  external  life,  the  life  of  the  body, 
inevitably  prove  to  be  chains  upon  the  true  life,  the  life  of  the  spirit. 
We  are  under  necessity  of  letting  the  spirit  rule  all ;  and  of  resting 
in  no  property,  relation,  plan  or  scheme  of  life,  but  letting  these 
fall  from  us  or  come  to  us  as  the  spirit  moves.  And  this  is  true, 
joyful,  deathless  life,  which  we  may  experience  even  now. 
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POETIC   THEORY:    A   CAUSERIE. 
By  J.  A.  Dale. 

A  History  of  Literary  Criticism  in  the  Renaissance.     J.  E.  Spingarn.     London  : 
Macmillan  &  Co. 

fT  was  the  great  privilege  and  difficulty  of  the  Renascence 
to  be  confronted  by  a  vast  mass  of  new  material  for  ex- 
lamination  and  thought  and  critical  judgment.  It  is  easy 
[for  a  critic  of  to-day  looking  back  from  his  coign  of  van- 
tage to  say  that  the  Renascence  was  as  "  the  meeting  and 
recognition  of  father  and  son." 

Bliss  was  it  in  that  dawn  to  be  alive; 
But  to  be  young  was  very  heaven. 

A  time  when  young  students,  "  men  of  hopeful  genius,"  were 
willing  for  the  sake  of  the  New  Learning  to  undergo  the  torments 
of  the  college  of  Montaigu,  whereby  "  some  were  killed,  some 
blinded,  some  maddened,  some  brought  into  leprosy."  That  is 
the  testimony  of  one  of  themselves,  who  survived  to  become  the 
brightest  star  of  the  Renascence,  Erasmus,  perhaps  the  most  intelli- 
gent actor  in  that  trying  scene.  For  it  was  a  difficult  and  perplex- 
ing time,  in  which  new  questions  were  opened  and  new  facts  had 
to  be  taken  into  consideration.  It  was  impossible  to  keep  the 
mental  balance  quite  intact,  to  distinguish  and  summarise  the  new 
issues,  to  learn  at  once  all  the  great  lessons  of  the  forgotten  past 
so  newly  come  to  life  again.  While  they  could  not  gain  the  sober 
perspective  that  distance  gives,  men  yet  felt  that  all  this  new  matter 
must  be  digested  and  worked  into  the  substance  of  the  world's 
thought.  They  studied  with  insatiable  zeal,  and  their  faculties 
became  largely  absorbed  in  criticism.  The  critical  spirit  born  of 
such  a  time  is  the  greatest  legacy  of  the  Renascence. 

Dr.  Spingarn  begins  his  essay  by  contrasting  the  mediaeval  dis- 
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trust  of  literature  and  discouragement  of  criticism,  with  the  keen 
appreciation  and  free  critical  spirit  of  the  Renascence.  "  The 
criteria  by  which  imaginative  literature  was  judged  during  the 
Middle  Ages  were  not  literary  criteria.  Poetry  was  disregarded 
or  contemned,  or  was  valued  if  at  all  for  virtues  that  least  belong 
to  it.  The  Renascence  was  thus  confronted  with  the  necessity  of 
justifying  its  appreciation  of  the  vast  body  of  literature  which  the 
Revival  of  Learning  had  recovered  for  the  modern  world ;  and 
the  function  of  Renascence  criticism  was  to  re-establish  the  aesthetic 
foundations  of  literature,  to  re-affirm  the  eternal  lesson  of  Hellenic 
culture,  and  to  restore  once  and  for  all  the  element  of  beauty  to 
its  rightful  place  in  human  life  and  in  the  world  of  art."  This  is 
a  clear  statement  of  the  problem.  Men  caught  a  glimpse  of  a 
novel  artistic  ideal,  they  began  to  see  literature  in  a  fresh  light ; 
they  were  attracted,  and  the  magnetism  was  new.  To  be  rational 
they  must  critically  defend  their  impulses  against  the  common 
condemnation. 

This  condemnation  of  imaginative  literature  finds  its  most  strik- 
ing early  illustration  in  a  writer  dowered  with  some  of  the  finest 
gifts  of  imagination.  We  are  not  concerned  to  reconcile  the  Plato 
of  the  Ion  with  the  political  theorist  who  excludes  poets  from  his 
ideal  state :  only  to  note  how  strong  in  the  Middle  Ages  was 
this  spirit  of  distrust,  a  radical  element,  no  doubt,  of  complex 
humanity. 

Theological  influence  was  powerfully  exercised  to  forbid  the 
Christians  to  read  the  "  figments  of  the  poets."  (See  how  tar  we 
are  soon  to  travel,  when  one  of  the  saintliest  of  our  own  reformers, 
Colet,  could  justify  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Creation  as  "  a  most 
useful  and  most  wise  poetic  figment"!)  The  positions  of  such 
theorists,  whether  political  or  theological,  have  their  justification 
for  their  time,  perhaps  to  a  limited  extent  for  all  time.  To  the 
platonic  idealist  a  fiction  is  but  a  reflexion,  through  the  imperfect 
brain  of  the  poet,  of  those  shadowy  unrealities,  lite  and  the  world. 
Ascetic  theology  again,  striving  alter  perfect  cleanliness  of  thought 
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and  expression,  forbids  not  only  the  portraying,  but  even  the  natural 
exercise  of  human  passion. 

The  study  of  passion  has  become  the  very  motive  of  modern 
literature :  the  novel  and  the  modern  drama  owe  their  very 
existence  to  it.  For  what  it  is  to  poetry  we  have  only  to  look, 
at  Browning's  favourite  subjects,  or  to  read  Shelley's  letter 
on  the  subject  of  the  Cenci,  in  which  that  nameless  sin  which 
made  of  black  parricide  a  virtue,  is  said  to  be  the  most  poetic  of 
subjects. 

The  effect  of  religion  is  indeed  to  apply  a  healing  virtue  to  the 
difficulties  of  life  and  so  make  possible  an  inward  peace,  a  recon- 
ciliation and  atonement :  but  this  longing  for  peace  became  in  the 
Middle  Ages  (and  not  then  only)  an  abject  terror  of  anything 
new.  It  was  like  the  mediaeval  horror  of  wild  mountain  scenery. 
We  must  admit  that  enlightened  moral  reformers  like  Plato,  the 
Fathers,  Savonarola,  have  much  excuse  for  fearing  unbridled  freedom 
of  the  imaginative  faculty;  although  most  of  the  ignorant  "relig- 
ious "  of  the  Middle  Ages  no  doubt  followed  for  slavish  and  selfish 
prejudice.  The  fundamental  mistake  of  such  condemnation  is  that 
it  overlooks  the  fact  of  Imagination.  Poetry  is  a  need  of  nature. 
That  is  why  the  Middle  Ages  resorted  to  allegory,  which  seemed 
to  restore  a  true  meaning  to  fable.  Thus  allegory  went  extra- 
ordinary lengths  :  Ambrose  had  allegorised  Genesis  :  the  iEneid  was 
so  treated  as  early  as  the  6th  Century,  and  again  by  Petrarch.  So 
too  Tasso  and  Spenser  based  their  epics  on  allegory,  and  the  system 
found  its  apotheosis  in  Dante.  Side  by  side  with  this  allegorical 
view  of  poetry  grew  on  the  one  hand  the  conviction  that  it  was  an 
instrument  solely  for  teaching,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  super- 
stitious reverence  for  the  old  poets  :  while  their  real  value  was  lost 
sight  of  and  had  to  be  rediscovered. 

Such  conceptions  as  these  gave  the  merest  sidelong  answer  to 
the  fundamental  objections  :  the  key  to  the  answer  was  found  when 
Aristotle's  Poetics  were  rediscovered  after  its  long  and  strange 
eclipse.     The  whole  secret  of  the  efficacy  of  Aristotle's  answer  lay 
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in  his  recognition  of  the  fact  of  Imagination.     This  recovery  marks 
the  beginning  of  modern  criticism. 

Dr.  Spingarn's  object  is  to  trace  the  growth  of  its  influence,  first 
in  Italy,  thence  spreading  over  France  and  England,  to  be  the  pro- 
ductive force  of  classicism ;  thus  to  point  the  way  to  an  estimate 
of  one  item  in  the  debt  of  the  modern  world  to  the  Renascence  : 
that  is,  in  particular,  to  Italy.  His  book  is  a  compact  summary 
of  the  criticism  of  the  1 6th  century:  full  of  facts  very  fairly 
digested  and  arranged,  and  well  indexed.  Sometimes  one  seems 
to  see  traces  of  a  tendency  common  to  all  constructors  of  genea- 
logies, to  argue  descent  from  priority :  it  is  a  fault  very  easy  to 
forgive,  for  probably  the  student  could  not  get  anywhere  else  such 
a  complete  collection  of  facts  and  authorities  bearing  on  the  subject. 
As  such  the  essay  is  very  valuable  for  those  interested  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  poetry  and  the  history  of  poetic  criticism,  who  wish  to  study 
the  facts  that  underlie  its  technical  terms,  mediaeval,  renascence, 
humanist,  classical,  romantic,  transcendental. 

It  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  didactic  and  ascetic  view,  that 
poetry  should  be  used  as  a  mere  form  of  scholastic  education,  a 
mechanical  exercise  classed  with  grammar  and  logic.  Upon  such 
dead  conceptions  came  the  living  Aristotelian  theory  that  poetry 
does  not  consist  in  versification,  but  in  "  imitation,"  which  is  what 
we  now  call  "  imagination."  It  is  with  something  of  a  start  that 
we  see  terms  to  our  minds  naturally  opposed  set  down  as  synony- 
mous. To  Aristotle  poetry  was  in  a  special  sense  an  imitation  of 
human  action.  Not  a  recital  of  what  has  happened,  a  report  of 
what  has  been  said,  but  a  study  of  what  will  happen  and  be  said, 
given  certain  characters  and  certain  circumstances.  A  poet  then 
has  some  grasp  of  the  necessary  or  probable  sequences  of  cause  and 
effect,  some  knowledge  of  the  still  undeciphered  laws  of  character 
and  action.  This  is  the  power  which  we  shall  find  called  "  inven- 
tion "  by  Ben  Jonson  :  it  is  the  "imagination"  of  modern  trans- 
cendental critics  from  Coleridge.  It  is  a  result  of  that  insight  which 
is  one  of  the  ingredients  of  genius.      For  the  genius  is,  as  Coleridge 
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says,  he  who  with  all  the  powers  of  his  maturity  can  bring  the 
freshness  of  the  child-mind  to  bear  on  the  occurrences  of  everyday. 
Often  when  the  world  is  lost  in  admiration  of  the  Emperor's  new 
clothes,  he,  having  no  veil  before  his  eyes,  can  cry,  "  But  he  has 
nothing  on ! " 

According  to  the  new  doctrine  then,  poetry  is  a  thing  in  itself, 
with  its  springs  in  that  divine  faculty  by  virtue  of  which  a  man  is 
notice,  "  a  maker." 

I  had  a  world  about  me — 'twas  my  own; 

I  made  it,  for  it  only  lived  to  me 

And  to  the  God  that  sees  into  the  heart. 

It  follows  then  that  its  morality  is  not  of  intention,  but  of 
essence. 

The  full  consequences,  as  we  see  them,  of  this  theory  were  not 
of  course  perceived  at  once.  The  Renascence,  great  awakening 
as  it  certainly  was,  was  not  by  any  means  an  instant  change  of  point 
of  view.  The  theory  of  imitation  involves  really  a  discovery  of 
universals :  the  didactic  spirit  of  the  age  tended  to  restrict  it  to 
mere  -verisimilitude.  Lyrism  or  realism  have  no  natural  place  in 
the  Aristotelian  system  :  but  still  less  place  in  the  renascence  spirit. 
Another  limitation  of  Aristotle's  conception  is  the  confinement  of 
the  sphere  of  poetry  to  human  interest  and  action  :  this,  too,  exactly 
suited  an  age  in  which  the  modern  appreciation  of  nature  was  all 
but  unknown. 

As  to  its  form,  poetry  is  to  have  an  organic  unity,  not  an  acci- 
dental or  internal  unity,  but  the  real  singleness  of  a  living  organism. 
Here  again  Aristotle's  limitations  aided  the  narrowness  of  the  time 
in  interpreting  him.  Some  critics  with  Renascence  lack  of  lyrism 
denied  the  property  of  unity  to  imitations  of  a  single  action. 
Tragedy  and  epic  were  all  their  poetry.  They  saw  that  the  parts 
of  such  poems  must  live  by  each  other  in  the  whole.  But  the  single 
lyric  came  under  Aristotle's  condemnation  as  being  too  small  and 
having  no  parts  to  cohere !     We  know  how  the  disillusion  from 
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this  idea  has  freed  poetry  and  enabled  it  to  transform  itself;  and 
we  only  refuse  "  unity  "  to  what  the  chemists  call  "  mechanical 
mixtures."  But  however  incomplete  to  modern  minds,  the  Poetics 
did  provide  a  rational  justification  for  poetry  :  did  prove  that  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  a  specific  aesthetic  pleasure,  which  is  a  result  of 
the  exercise  of  the  poet's  imagination  ;  just  as  there  is  a  pleasure  of 
music  or  of  painting. 

The  mediaeval  conception  of  the  moral  aim  of  poetry  lasted  on 
side  by  side  with  the  new  artistic  view,  so  that  while  pleasure  is 
regarded  as  the  end  of  art,  the  moral  is  never  forgotten.  Although 
critics  said  (as  Dryden  did)  that  "  to  move  admiration  and  delight 
is  the  poet's  business  above  all,"  the  practice  of  the  poets  shows 
how  the  ethical  end  was  kept  in  view.  Tasso,  himself  one  of  the 
greatest  of  Renascence  poets,  has  put  it  very  well  (I  quote  Dr. 
Spingarn) :  "  Poetry  is  an  imitation  of  human  actions,  made  for 
the  guidance  of  life  ;  and  its  end  is  delight.  It  must  essentially 
delight,  either  because  delight  is  its  aim,  or  because  delight  is  the 
necessary  means  of  effecting  the  ethical  end  of  art.  Thus  for 
example,  heroic  poetry  consists  of  imitation  and  allegory,  the  func- 
tion of  the  former  being  to  cause  delight,  and  that  of  the  latter  to 
give  instruction  and  guidance  in  life.  The  people  will  not  study 
difficult  problems;  but  poetry  by  appealing  to  them  on  the  side 
of  pleasure,  teaches  them  whether  they  will  or  no  ;  and  this  con- 
stitutes the  true  effectiveness  of  poetry,  for  it  is  the  most  delightful, 
and  hence  the  most  valuable,  of  teachers." 

With  the  rehabilitation  of  poetry  came  that  of  the  poet.  There 
was  no  thought  of  a  return  to  bacchic  inspiration  :  the  ideal  grew 
up  of  plain  goodness  :  only  ?l  good  man  could  be  a  poet.-  This  belief 
(of  which  we  hear  much  to-day)  is  a  necessary  corollary  of  the 
conception  of  a  poet  as  above  all  things  a  moral  teacher.  There 
is  a  fine  passage  in  Nisard's  Renaissance  et  Reforme,  which,  with 
allowance  made  for  exaggeration  of  eloquence,  is  worth  translating 
in  illustration.  "  In  those  days  they  knew  not  the  poet,  that  presence 
fallen  from  heaven,  who  is  born  without  parent  and  dies  without 
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offspring,  for  whom  the  world  around  him  is  but  a  pedestal  whence 
he  soars  into  a  world  which  is  his  alone  to  share  with  God,  and 
from  which  he  sinks  to  fold  again  at  times  his  tired  wings.  But 
they  did  not  know  and  con  the  poets,  cunning  bards  of  worldly 
wisdom,  men  like  ourselves  save  that  maybe  they  know  of  ourselves 
a  little  more  than  we  do  ourselves."  It  is  an  ideal  that  had  great 
practical  value,  that  enshrined  a  great  truth,  but  it  does  seem,  as 
Nisard  says,  to  imply  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  poetic  temper. 
We  seem  to  miss 

The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land, 
The  consecration  and  the  poet's  dream. 

The  new  age  was,  as  we  have  seen,  both  by  temper  and  circum- 
stance, critical.  Men  set  themselves  to  analyse  the  new  models,  to 
deduce  rules  and  codes  :  so  that  Dr.  Spingarn  can  close  his  book 
by  saying  : — "  by  the  middle  of  the  1 6th  century  there  had  grown 
up  in  Italy  an  almost  complete  body  of  poetic  rules  and  theories. 
This  critical  system  passed  into  France,  England,  Spain,  Germany, 
Portugal,  and  Holland  ;  so  that  by  the  beginning  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury there  was  a  common  body  of  Renascence  doctrine  throughout 
Western  Europe."  The  mediaeval  slavishness  of  spirit  could  not 
be  exorcised  at  once  :  many  really  believed  that  the  first  qualifica- 
tion of  poetry  was  to  be  like  the  ancients.  But  while  critics  are 
making  inviolable  rules  from  ancient  models,  and  an  Italian  poetaster 
spends  twenty  years  laboriously  constructing  a  poem  on  the  model 
of  Homer,  poets  are  going  their  own  way  along  the  growing  romance 
of  the  world.  Bembo  cannot  dissuade  Ariosto  from  writing  the 
Orlando  Furioso,  nor  Harvey  turn  Spenser  from  the  Faerie  ^ueene. 
Tasso,  endowed  with  poetic  genius  but  filled  with  ethical  purpose, 
departed  consciously  from  antique  models  to  follow  the  romantic 
precedent  of  Ariosto.  But  for  himself  he  formulated  rules  almost 
as  stringent.  One  of  them  made  Christian  subjects  compulsory, 
because  among  the  virtues  which  it  is  the  function  of  poetry  to  in- 
culcate are  faith  and  piety.     Even  in  this  shifting  of  bonds  he  found 
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few  to  follow  him.  The  classics  were  too  close  to  their  eyes.  Pure 
literature  to  them  was  ancient  Latin  and  Greek,  and  only  approxi- 
mately attainable  by  a  hapless  modern.  Hence  it  behoved  them 
to  be  very  careful  not  to  allow  their  taste  to  be  corrupted.  Eras- 
mus in  his  Ciceronianus  draws  amusing  pictures  of  one  of  these 
pedants,  who,  to  keep  his  Latin  pure,  for  seven  years  read  nothing 
but  Cicero,  abstaining  from  other  reading  as  religiously  as  a  Car- 
thusian does  from  meat :  he  cannot  write  the  lightest  word  unless 
he  has  looked  it  up  in  Cicero,  and  to  be  sure  of  every  phrase  he 
has  vocabularies  and  dictionaries  of  Cicero,  which  together  are  many 
times  as  bulky  as  the  original  writings  !  Indeed,  one  of  them 
said  that  the  greatest  poetry  was  "ingenious  translation  from  the 
classics"!  No  wonder  then  that  their  models  were  Virgil  and 
Horace,  or  that  they  so  corrupted  the  spirit  of  the  Aristotelian 
rules. 

Haud  minor  est  adco  virtus,  si  tc  audit  Apollo, 
Inventa  Argivum  in  patriam  converterc  voccm, 
Quam  si  tutc  aliquid  intactum  inveneris  ante. 

So  the  Renascence,  with  all  its  rich  treasure  and  bright  hope, 
nearly  died  of  surfeit  as  the  Alexandrian  age  had  done  before  it. 

Precepts,  principles,  and  rules, 
All  the  knowledge  of  the  schools, 
What  arc  these  it  there  be  not 
Anywhere  a  beauty-spot? 
Some  inner  vision  of  delight, 
Some  harmony  of  day  and  night? 

if  there  is  nothing  that  will  "  from  the  old  truth  bring  the  new, 
That  makes  art  live."  It  was  saved  because,  tinlike  the  Alexandrian 
period,  it  had  in  it  the  elements  of  life.  In  the  classic  revival 
Plato  was  not  forgotten:  and  it  neo-platonism  led  philosophers 
and  theologians  into  some  ot  their  wildest  aberrations,  we  still  owe 
it  a  debt  of  gratitude.  It  kept  alive  the  belief  in  imagination  and 
tended  the  fire  of  romance.  Mediaeval  Christianity  too,  and  chivalry 
its  product,  had  their  wells  of  inspiration  at  which  Tasso  and  Du 
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Bartas,  Malory  and  Spenser,  drank.  The  third  element  of  life 
was  the  stirring  of  thought  which  was  the  real  function  of  the 
Renascence.  The  new  spirit  of  enterprise,  unrest,  inquiry,  added 
three  new  worlds  to  the  new  world  of  classical  antiquity  ;  one  across 
the  ocean,  one  in  the  solar  system,  one  in  the  re-discovery  of  primi- 
tive Christianity.  Even  in  criticism  there  was  soon  many  a  dis- 
cordant voice.     Bruno  wrote  in  one  of  his  dialogues  (Spingarn)  : — ■ 

Tans.  Thou  dost  well  to  conclude  that  poetry  is  not  born  of  rules, 
or  only  slightly  and  accidentally  so ;  the  rules  are  derived  from  the 
poetry,  and  there  are  as  many  kinds  of  true  rules  as  there  are  kinds 
of  true  poets. 

Cic.     How  then  are  the  true  poets  to  be  known? 

Tans.  By  the  singing  of  their  verses ;  in  that  singing  they  give 
delight,  or  edify,  or  they  edify  and  delight  together. 

Cic.     To  whom  then  are  the  rules  of  Aristotle  useful  ? 

Tans.  To  him  who,  unlike  Homer,  Hesiod,  Orpheus  and  others, 
could  not  sing  without  the  rules,  and  who,  having  no  music  of  his  own 
would  coquet  with  that  of  Homer. 

The  very  supremacy  of  Latin  and  Greek  as  languages  began  to 
be  questioned,  as  nations  won  their  way  to  a  new  national  life. 
On  all  hands  languages  and  literatures  began  to  take  their  rank  and 
find  their  champions,  and  rise  distinct  from  the  conglomerate  of 
mediaeval  Europe.  Scholars  and  poets  ceased  to  be  ashamed  of 
their  own  tongue.  With  the  strengthening  of  national  spirit  and 
pride  grew  the  idea  that  poetry  is  not  for  the  learned  only  but  for 
all,  and  a  literature  a  national  possession.  To  turn  for  a  moment 
to  the  religious  side  we  see  how  strong  was  this  conviction,  what 
a  part  it  had  in  the  work  of  Wiclif,  Erasmus,  Luther,  Faber. 
Dante  himself  had  written  (in  Latin!)  a  justification  of  Italian  :  he 
thought  no  shame  to  put  his  best  thoughts  into  the  vulgar  tongue. 
In  the  same  way  our  own  Chaucer  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new 
and  national  literature.  In  France  too  the  story  is  much  the  same  ; 
for  the  demand  of  Du  Bellay  for  the  recognition  of  the  national 
language  may  well  be  regarded  as  calling  French  literature  into 
existence.     It  is  true  that  he  said  French  could  only  be  perfected 
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by  imitation  of  Latin  just  as  Latin  was  by  Greek  :  it  is  true  that 
his  followers  (the  Ple'iade)  ran  to  absurd  lengths  in  trying  to  pro- 
duce on  the  spot  a  perfect  language  and  literature.  They  forgot 
(and  it  is  an  example  of  a  failing  not  without  terrible  parallel  in 
French  history)  that  a  language  is  an  organic  growth  and  that  the 
course  of  nature  cannot  well  be  forced.  Yet  there  was  much  in 
his  Defence  de  la  Langue  Franfaise  that  was  true  and  inspiring,  so 
that  it  deserved  to  be  epoch-making.  The  experience  of  literary 
history  since  his  time  has  given  the  strongest  confirmation  to  his 
belief  that  the  classics  is  a  unique  school  of  style,  if  studied  sensibly, 
so  that  they  are,  as  he  says,  "  converted  into  blood  and  nourish- 
ment." The  excess  of  his  followers  soon  caused  a  reaction,  and 
their  platonic  theory  of  inspiration  was  deposed  by  the  Horatian 
common-sense  as  represented  by  Malherbe.  It  was  a  reflow  of 
native  spirit,  for  French  genius  is  ever  more  eloquent  than  poetic, 
and  its  god  is  le  bon  sens.  Thus  grew  the  modified  classic  ideal 
which  has  dominated  French  literature  almost  to  our  own  times. 

Boileau  spoke  for  the  critics  when  he  said  "tout  doit  tendre  au 
bon  sens";  the  Voltairean  1 8th  century  might  have  taken  for  its 
motto  Moliere's  "je  suis  pour  le  bon  sens."  It  was  this  "good 
sense  "  which  led  to  the  growth  of  the  Dramatic  Unities.  The 
classicists  of  the  17th  century  deified  this  phase  of  reason.  With 
their  native  virtues  of  orderliness  and  eloquence  they  built  up  the 
fabric  of  the  unities,  and  appealed  through  the  practice  of  Seneca 
to  a  misconstruction  of  Aristotle.  We  have  seen  that  Aristotle 
insisted  on  a  real  organic  unity  :  the  classicists  depended  on  certain 
controverted  passages  for  their  rules  that  the  action  of  a  drama 
should  not  occupy  more  than  a  day,  nor  violate  possibilities  of 
space.  The  weakness  of  the  theory  was  that  it  tried  to  make  its 
rules  absolute,  just  as  it  tried  to  establish  one  standard  of  taste,  and 
that  it  imposed  unnatural  restrictions  on  genius.  Meanwhile  in 
England,  Shakspere,  imbued  with  the  true  romantic  spirit,  was  un- 
consciously breaking  these  laboured  bonds  with  glorious  irrespon- 
sibility, and  earning  for  himself  on  the  lips  of  the  high  priest  of  the 
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great  god  Common-sense  the  epithet  "  drunken  barbarian  "  :  while 
the  ordinary  French  attitude  was  (if  I  may  be  pardoned  a  lofty 
parallel)  like  that  of  Browning's  Cleon  : — 

And  (as  I  gathered  from  a  bystander) 

His  doctrine  could  be  held  by  no  sane  man. 

In  France  this  school  of  criticism,  hand  in  hand  with  the  new 
Cartesian  philosophy  was  for  a  servile  century  to  keep  the  wings 
of  imagination  close-clipped.  But  in  England  it  never  found  much 
welcome ;  Gabriel  Harvey,  the  Ciceronian,  the  friend  of  Spenser, 
found  no  notable  successor  to  follow  and  develop  classic  criticism 
on  French  lines.  The  nearest  approach  is  in  our  own  Augustan 
age  of  the  1 8th  century  ;  a  very  interesting  example  of  the  English 
modification  is  Addison's  analysis  of  the  Paradise  Lost  in  the  first 
few  numbers  of  the  Spectator. 

Probably  it  is  true  to  say  that  most  phases  of  the  Renascence 
found  a  noble  representative  in  Philip  Sidney :  certainly  not  least 
its  criticism.  His  Defence  of  Poesi  embodies  perhaps  all  that  is 
best  in  Renascence  criticism.  To  him  the  unities  are  still  inviol- 
able. He  still  regards  the  plot  or  fable  "  as  a  sweet  or  pleasant 
covering  for  the  wholesome  and  bitter  pill  of  moral  doctrine." 
But  he  feels  the  weakness  of  the  old  mediaeval  allegorical  interpre- 
tations of  poetry,  which  Bacon  was  soon  in  his  Advancement  of 
Learning  to  roundly  and  decisively  condemn.  With  Ben  Jonson 
we  come  to  the  real  strength  of  English  classicism :  to  him  art  is 
an  end  in  itself,  and  the  main  element  of  poetry  is  "invention," 
that  is  Aristotle's  "  imitation,"  our  "  imagination."  He  has  given 
the  characteristic  ideal  of  poetry  what  Dr.  Spingarn  regards  as  its 
noblest  expression. 

I  can  refell  opinion,  and  approve 

The  state  of  poesy,  such  as  it  is, 

Blessed,  eternal,  and  most  true  divine  : 

Indeed  if  you  will  look  on  poesy 

As  she  appears  in  many,  poor  and  lame, 

Patched  up  in  remnants  and  old  worn-out  rags, 
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Half-starved  for  want  of  her  peculiar  food 

Sacred  Invention,  then  I  must  confirm 

Both  your  conceit  and  censure  of  her  merit. 

But  view  her  in  her  glorious  ornaments, 

Attired  in  the  majesty  of  art, 

Set  high  in  spirit,  with  the  precious  taste 

Of  sweet  philosophy;  and,  which  is  most, 

Crowned  with  the  rich  traditions  of  a  soul 

That  hates  to  have  her  dignity  prophancd 

With  any  relish  of  an  earthly  thought; 

Oh,  then  how  proud  a  presence  doth  she  bear ! 

Then  is  she  like  herself,  fit  to  be  seen 

Of  none  but  grave  and  consecrated  eyes. 

Is  there  not  much  in  this  beautiful  passage  to  remind  us  of  the 
attitude  of  Coleridge  and  Shelley  ?  It  is  indeed  a  flash  of  that 
romance  of  whose  light  there  was  to  be  little  in  English  poetry  till 
their  day.  But  we  see  small  sign  of  any  "  genial  intimacy  with 
nature  "  whereby  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth  could  come,  as  Cole- 
ridge said,  "  fresh,  and  with  the  dew  upon  it."  The  Renascence 
was  a  very  real  awakening,  but  the  critical  ideas  which  came  and 
grew  with  it,  inevitably  settled  and  petrified  till  a  new  awakening 
became  necessary.  That  is  what  we  know  as  the  Romantic  Re- 
vival. 

Let  us  turn  back  now,  and  follow  up  some  lines  of  thought 
suggested  by  this  study  of  Renascence  criticism. 

We  have  seen  how  it  was  one  of  the  discoveries  of  the  Renascence 
that  poetry  and  the  Gospel,  the  richest  treasuries  of  the  world's 
spiritual  experience,  were  not  the  possession  of  a  favoured  few. 
We  have  lasso  insisting  that  poetry  must  be  easily  intelligible,  for 
it  is  the  best  of  popular  instructors.  The  conception  of  Art  as 
primarily  not  aesthetic,  but  ethical,  lives  on.  It  appears  in  Ruskin 
in  a  modified  form: — "[Art]  is  the  presentment  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  noble  grounds  for  the  noble  emotions."  The  more  artistic 
view  —  that  probably  of  must  artists  themselves — is  that  of 
Symonds:  "All  art  is  .1  presentation  of  the  inner  human  being, 
his  thought  and  feeling,  through  the  medium  of  beautiful  symbols 
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in  words,  form,  colour,  and  sound."  This  is  the  position  upheld 
by  Mr.  Holborn  in  the  last  number  of  Saint  George.  The  distrust, 
too,  of  imaginative  literature  lives  on.  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  quotes 
(not  as  his  own,  but  with  some  sympathy)  an  expression  of  the 
common -sense,  none-of-your-silly-poetry  way  of  thinking  : — "  we 
want  to  see  Nature  itself,  not  to  look  at  the  distorted  images  pre- 
sented in  the  magical  mirror  of  a  Shakspere."  His  natural  affinity 
with  the  common-sense  view  is  found  side  by  side  with  a  leaning 
towards  Ruskin's  doctrine :  "  There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for 
the  thesis  that  all  fiction  is  really  a  kind  of  lying,  and  that  art  in 
general  is  a  luxurious  indulgence,  to  which  we  have  no  right  whilst 
crime  and  disease  are  rampant."  It  was  just  when  this  conviction 
was  strongly  borne  in  upon  him  that  Morris  could  call  poetry 
"  tommy-rot ;"  but  we  know  how  soon  he  regained  his  equilibrium, 
and  found  again  his  faith  in  his  former  mistress  muse.  It  has 
been  called  his  "most  astounding  paradox:"  it  is  only  one  of  the 
commonest  paradoxes  of  life,  as  old  as  art. 

Of  these  conflicting  views  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  :  most 
of  our  study  has  borne  directly  upon  the  question.  But  there  is 
an  interesting  point  that  arises  from  it — that  of  Obscurity.  If  the 
poet's  first  function  is  to  teach  the  many,  obviously  it  is  a  crime  to 
be  obscure.  But  if  it  is  to  express  himself,  to  give  fitting  voice 
to  the  genius  in  virtue  of  which  he  is  a  poet,  then  his  first  duty  is 
to  his  message  and  his  second  to  his  readers.  Pelletier  (of  the 
Plei'ade)  said  (and  Shelley  writing  nearly  three  centuries  after  uses 
almost  the  same  language),  "  it  is  the  office  of  the  poet  to  give 
novelty  to  old  things,  authority  to  the  new,  beauty  to  the  rude, 
light  to  the  obscure,  faith  to  the  doubtful,  to  all  things  their  true 
nature,  and  to  their  true  nature  all  things."  With  such  a  task  as 
applied  to  the  difficult  problems  of  life,  the  poet  must  sometimes 
feel  as  Dante  did  when  he  said,  addressing  his  poetry : 

There  will  be  few,  think  I, 
Who  may  thy  import  understand  aright: 
Thou  art  for  them  so  arduous  and  so  high  ! 
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of  the  part  that  song  plays  in  poetic  theory.      "Poetry,1     ays 

Minturno,  "adapts  itself  to  its  time,  but  cannot  depart  from  its 
own  fundamental  laws."  That  is,  poetry  is  not  a  mere  slavish 
adherence  to  models  :  but  what  are  its  fundamental  laws !  Origi- 
nally, I  suppose,  poetry  was  the  impassioned  or  sentimental  expres- 
sion of  thought,  while  prose  was  rather  the  straight-forward  or 
common-place  expression.  But  prose  would  soon  acquire  the 
power  of  emotion.  "  How  then  "  (it  will  be  remembered  that 
Bruno  asked)  "  is  the  poet  to  be  knov.  And  the  answer  is  : 

"  bv  the  singing  r~  his  i  erses."  The  real  use  of  poetry  as  distinct 
from  prose  is  this  unique  power  of  its  musical  form.  Its  variations 
of  rhythm  and  metre  and  licence  give  it  a  claim  and  a  charm  pos- 

-  3  b  '  nothing  else ;  and  without  them,  that  is,  without  the 
music  peculiar  to  itself,  there  can  be  no  poetry.  In  the  early  Ren- 
ascence the  question  used  to  be  discussed,  "  can  poetry  be  written 
in  prose:"  The  question  is  even  now  sometimes  regarded  as 
an  open  one,  for  with  greater  knowledge  and  closer  study  of 
the  inter-relations  of  things  we  are  apt  t:  relax  our  definitions. 
The  definition  already  quoted  from  Modern  Painters:  "poetry 
is  the  presentment  to  the  imagination  of  noble  grounds  for  the 
noble  emotions, "'  was  soon  seen  by  Mr.  Ruskin  to  be  faulty.  In 
Elements  yf  English  Prosody  he  says,  -'I  ought  to  have  ad    ad 

;."  But  eve::  with  this  addition  some  theorists  would 
probably  claim  to  bring  music  of  voice  and  instruments  under  the 
definition. 

Of  course  one  could  readily  quote  many  examples  ot  beautiful 
musical  prose  :  and  though  you  cannot  quote  a  whole  passage  of 
prose  which  is  poetrv,  yet  it  may  approach  it  very  nearly.  Again 
it  is  unfortunately  only  too  easy  to  find  dreary  wastes  of  pce:rv 
which  some  (though  it  is  very  unfair  to  prose)  would  label  "  pre  - 
The  fact  is,  it  is  bad  poetrv  ;  it  fails  to  move  us  as  it  should,  just 
in  the  same  way  that  a  bad  picture,  or  bad  musi:. 

Some  (like  Matthew  Arnold)  would  restrict  the  term  "poetry  " 
to  that  which  possesses  all  the  best  and  finest  characteristics  of 
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poetry,  not  to  say  of  prose  too.*  In  this  way  poetry  becomes  an 
abstract  term  like  "  virtue  "  :  and  of  course  metaphorically  such  a 
use  is  suggestive  and  beautiful  and  true.  But  the  old  distinction 
between  prose  and  poetry  is  a  good  and  fundamental  one  :  it  is  best 
to  leave  poetry  in  its  natural  place  as  one  of  the  arts,  and  one  which 
like  all  the  rest  can  produce  specimens  of  good  and  bad.  The 
arts  appeal  to  an  artistic  sense  which  seems  to  be  partly  elemental 
and  partly  cultured  :  each  tries  to  produce  its  own  specific  pleasure. 
That  of  poetry  is  distinct  from  any  other ;  distinct  even  from  the 
art  of  beautiful  prose,  though  so  closely  allied  that  with  one  ex- 
ception it  uses  the  same  materials  for  its  medium.  The  one  exception 
is  song,  the  special  musical  form  proper  to  poetry  : 

Dc  la  musiquc  avant  toutc  chose  : 
Dc  la  musiquc  encore  ct  toujours. 

sang  poor  Verlaine. 

Our  first  fundamental  law  was  Imagination :  that  essential  beside 
which,  to  quote  the  inimitable  gibe  of  Verlaine,  "  tout  le  reste  est 
literature!  "     We  may  now  add  Verse-form  or  Verse-Music. 

Practically  all  the  critics  of  whom  we  have  been  thinking  make 
the  connexion  of  poetry  with  life  that  of  reflexion  to  reality:  "it 
holds  the  mirror  up  to  nature."  Some  have  said  this  for  praise 
and  some  for  blame  :  some  have  interpreted  it  nobly,  some  slavishly. 
A  memorable  modern  expression  of  it  is  that  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll  : 

'Tis  thine  to  image  all  the  gains  of  truth 
In  the  clear  glass  of  thine  immortal  youth. 

In  one  form  or  another  that  is  always  the  conception.  But  yet, 
though  it  is  indeed  a  reflexion,  it  is  much  more  :  tor  it  is  not  re- 
produced by  mechanical  means  of  mirror  or  camera,  but  humanised 
and  filled  with  inspiration  of  beauty  by  an  independent  conscious 
artist-mind.    That  w  as  what  C<  deridge  meant  when  he  said  :  "  poetry 

•    i  ulminntion  oj    W    I    IWOTth'l 
h.     The  opinioni  exprr.<cd  in  this  Introduction  «rre  subjected  to  .1  most  able  and  temperate 
critic  I        ridge   in  some  admirable  chapters  of  the  LUtrar'im,  and  later  modified 
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is   the   blossom  and   fragrancy  of  all    human   knowledge,  human 

thought,  human  passions."     And  just  as  poetry  is  not  life  but  its 

bloom,  so  too, 

Song  is  not  Truth,  not  Wisdom,  but  the  rose 
Upon  Truth's  lips,  the  light  in  Wisdom's  eyes. 

And  the  power  of  song  over  us  is  just  that  of  flower  and  fragrance, 
light  in  the  eyes,  rose  on  the  lips :   they  move  us,  like  the  sight  or 
autumn  fields  or  children  at  play,  or  sometimes  "of  the  meanest 
flower  that  blows."     Their  power  is  their  poignancy;  for  all  these 
things  kindle  "the  pleasure  that's  all  but  pain."     Bittersweet  is  the 
price  for  fuller  knowledge  and  thought  and  experience.     But  is 
poetry's  message  one  of  sadness  ?     If  hope  were  not  of  its  very 
essence  it  could  not  be  a  representative  product  of  man's  mind  and 
heart,  nor  a  true  record  of  spiritual  experience.     There  is  a  Pippa- 
song  whose  tones  are  heard  in  all  the  world's  dark  places  rising 
clear  at  times  above  the  discords.     There  is  hope  in  the  eyes  that 
would  gather  and  memory  that  would  garner  all  the  glory  of  the 
sunset ;  in  the  feet  that  would  tread  the  halls  of  the  aether ;  in 
hearts  that  would  be  filled  with  perfect  love,  and  lips  that  would 
tell  it.     And  these  are  the  poet's  heritage.     It  is  the  "Hunger  of 
Beauty"   for  which  the  artist  of  Mr.  Bourdillon's  Litany  prays. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  things  ever  written  about  poetry  is  that 
of  Ludwig  von  Borne  which  Heine  put  at  the  head  of  his  own 
poems :   "  Nothing  is  changeless  only  change,   nothing  deathless 
only  death.     Each  beat  of  the  heart  plants  a  wound  in  the  bosom, 
and  life  were  an  ebb  that  knows  no  flow,  if  we  had  not  Poetry. 
She  vouchsafes  us  what  Nature  denies : — golden  days  that  never 
darken,  a  spring  whose  bloom  can  never  fade,  joy  whose  heaven 
never  clouds,  youth  that  nevermore  can  die."     That  is  a  modern 
justification   of  the   proud  words   of  Tasso,  echoed  by  our   own 
Shelley:   "There  is  no  creator  save  God  and  the  poet." 

It  is  not  hard  to  become  a  poetic  critic ;  but  till  we  can  see  and 
feel  some  of  the  truth  that  lies  in  such  sayings  as  these  we  can  get 
no  further.     For  only  the  poet  in  us  can  understand  poetry. 
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Forgive  it,  lovers  of  smooth  verse, 
That  I,  in  rhyme/ess  awkward  text, 
As  I  tuns  moved  to  it,  have  blent 
The  things  of  this  world  and  the  next. 

THREE  sons  grew  up  to  a  king  who  ruled  in  the  east; 

After  the  custom  of  the  east,  he  gave  them  names 

Like  to  themselves — Strong-arm,  Great-wit,  and  Pure-intent, 

And  in  due  time  he  laid  the  government  on  them, 

Then  watched  to  see  what  hearts  were  in  these  men  his  sons. 

At  the  King's  court  there  dwelt  a  lady,  beautiful 

And  filled  with  goodness,  honour,  truth,  and  gentleness ; 

Her,  the  wise  King  had  nurtured  in  all  courtesy, 

And  made  her  sweetly  learned,  and  named  her  Life's-delight. 

In  truth  'twas  she  who  ruled  that  land,  for  love  of  her 

Stirred  the  princes  to  discern  and  do  her  will. 

Each  sought  how  he  might  win  her  ever  to  himself; 

The  first,  because  her  beauty  raptured  him  ;   the  next, 

For  the  great  glory  she  would  add  to  him  ;  the  last, 

He  thought  not  why — it  was  because  he  loved  her  so. 

By  the  King's  word,  the  lady  held  aloof  from  all. 
Till  one  should  prove  him  worthiest,  and  without  demur 
From  his  two  brothers,  win  her.      Now  the  King  had  said, 
"She  is  but  one,  and  you  are  three;   I  would  not  judge; 
Agree  yourselves,  which  one  shall  wed  with  Liie's-delight." 
Whereat  the  sons  debated  long.      But  in  one  night 
The  same  dream  came  to  each  them:    that  the  next  day 
They  should  conclude  their  doubt  by  skill  of  archery, 
And  he  whose  arrow  furthest  flew  should  have  his  will. 
Then  each  to  each  said  solemnly,  it  should  be  so. 
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At  early  morn  the  lady,  sitting  by  the  King, 
Saw  the  three  brothers  with  their  weapons  go  afield, 
Silent,  apart :  Strong-arm,  Great-wit,  and  Pure-intent. 
Her  just  and  modest  eyes  turned  after  none  of  them, 
But  her  heart  kindly  followed  him  who  went  by  last. 

Fronting  the  mountains,  eastward,  in  a  level  place 

They  stood  to  shoot.     Strong-bow,  first,  lightly,  boastfully, 

Threw  forward  his  great  bow,  and  bent  it  to  the  full, 

Straining  his  matchless  strength.     The  shaft  sang  out  of  sight, 

And  the  proud  archer  laughed.     Then  Great-wit  taxed  himself, 

Waited  upon  the  wind,  and,  choosing  out  a  mark, 

With  full  assurance  of  his  power  and  artifice, 

Sent  his  considered  shaft  in  a  far-reaching  curve, 

Swiftly  and  steadily ;  he  too  shot  out  of  sight. 

Then  the  last  prince,  knowing  his  strength  and  skill  were  less, 

And  doubting  whether  he  were  worthy  to  succeed, 

Lifted  his  bow ;  the  risen  sun  looked  in  his  eyes 

And  strong  love  strengthened  him ;  with  an  unbounded  force 

He  shot  into  the  sun ;  high  in  the  dazzling  rays, 

Hidden  in  light  the  arrow  soared,  unseen  again. 

Then  they  ran  forward  eagerly  and  searched  the  field, 
And  found  the  first-shot  arrow,  first,  the  second,  next. 
But  the  last  arrow,  long  sought,  was  not  found  by  them. 
Whereon  they  reasoned  much,  how  this  hard  matter  stood, 
For  Great-wit  claimed  his  will ;  protesting  Pure-intent 
Had  shot  amiss,  and  that  it  could  not  be,  his  shaft 
Lay  furthest ;  and  to  this  he  brought  them  to  agree. 

Not  many  days,  and  the  rejoicing  prince  knelt  down 

To  the  loved  lady,  saying,  "  I  have  won  this  right, 

I  claim  thee  mine."     She  answered  him,  "  The  King's  good  will 

I  do ;  he  gives  his  gifts  to  him  who  well  deserves." 
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Then  Great-wit  sought  the  King,  praying  for  his  award. 
To  whom  the  King  said,  briefly,  "Thou  shall  have  thy  due  ; 
Go  now,  and  Life's-delight  shall  choose  her  day  to  wed." 
So  it  was  done ;  and  on  the  wedding-day  the  friends 
Ofthe  glad  prince  were  gathered,  waiting,  in  his  house. 

One  came  not  to  that  meeting;  with  a  last  poor  hope 
He  went  afield  at  sunrise,  and  there  sought  all  day, 
To  find,  perchance  an  arrow.     When  the  evening  fell 
He  stood  among  the  mountains,  eastward  from  the  place, 
Whence  the  three  shafts  were  shot.     The  rocks  hung  over  him, 
Out  from  the  darkness  leaning,  and  a  shrill,  cold  wind, 
Moaned  up  from  the  abysses,  from  the  upper  wastes, 
Came  moaning  down.     The  height  of  the  first  stony  slope 
He  gained,  and  there  was  stayed,  a  cliff  confronting  him, 
Impassably.     Then  the  prince  said  at  heart,  "  I  die, 
But  turn  not  to  go  back,  for  she  I  love  is  lost, 
And  now  mine  eyes  have  sorrow  of  her,  and  not  joy  ; 
Still  onward,  though  I  perish!"      Groping  with  his  hands, 
He  sought  for  a  sure  hold,  and  in  astonishment 
He  found  a  thing  not  sought  for  ; — lo,  an  arrow,  stuck 
Firm  in  the  face  of  rock  ;  Then  as  he  plucked  it  forth, 
His  wonder  was  so  full,  it  seemed  no  wonder  that 
The  rock  rolled  open,  and  a  power  invisible 

Drew  him  within.      The  rocks,  the  night  were  passed,  he  walked 
In  fields  of  flowers,  an  earth  and  heaven  most  beautiful 
Were  under  and  above  him,  and  the  very  air 
Between  the  earth  and  heaven  seemed  a  new  thing,  its  breath 
Bestowing  so  much  peace.     Ere  yet  his  thought  had  grasped 
All  that  his  eyes  were  filled  with,  through  the  flowery  ways, 
One  whom  he  knew  came  to  him  with  her  hands  outstretched, 
Calling  to  him  adown  the  odorous  wind,  "Beloved, 
1  fasten  to  me  !"      But  he  stood  wondering,  tor  she 
Excelled  her  former  self,  as  the  new  earth  and  heaven 
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Excelled  the  old.     Then  she  said,  joyfully,  "Doubt  not, 
1  am  thy  Life's-delight,  my  love  was  always  thine, 
And  now  thy  father  bids  me  give  myself  to  thee." 

Great-wit  and  Strong-arm  rule  in  the  land  ;  but  Pure-intent 
Is  gone,  and  with  him  Life's-delight :   they  come  no  more. 

J.  C.  K. 
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Wood  and  Garden,  Notes  and  Thoughts,  Practical  and  Critical,  of  a 
Working  Amateur.  By  Gertrude  Jekyll.  London  :  Longmans, 
Green  cj?  Co.,  1899. 

Rambles  with  Nature  Students.  By  Mrs.  Bright-wen,  F.E.S.  Lon- 
don :   The  Religious  7 ract  Society,  1899. 

The  Open  Road.  Compiled  by  E.  V.  Lucas.  London :  Grant 
Richards,  1899. 

'N  Wood  and  Garden  Miss  Jekyll  deals  with  her  subject 
in  a  sympathetic,  modest  and  entirely  delightful  manner. 
1  "The  lesson  I  have  thoroughly  learnt,"  she  says,  in  her 
introductory  chapter,  "  and  wish  to  pass  on  to  the  others, 
'is  to  know  the  enduring  happiness  that  the  love  of  a  gar- 
den gives.  I  rejoice  when  I  see  anyone,  and  especially  children, 
inquiring  about  flowers,  and  wanting  gardens  of  their  own,  and 
carefully  working  in  them.  For  the  love  of  gardening  is  a  seed 
that  once  sown  never  dies,  but  always  grows  and  grows  to  an  enduring 
and  ever  increasing  source  of  happiness."  The  authoress  certainly 
proves  her  claim  to  have  learnt  the  lesson  in  question  thoroughly. 
She  shows  an  intense  love  for  nature  coupled  with  the  faculty  of 
minute  and  accurate  observation.  She  writes  in  a  clear  and  always 
interesting  manner,  which  is  very  far  indeed  from  being  devoid  of 
literary  grace,  and  the  book  abounds  in  descriptive  passages  of 
great  power  and  beauty.  It  is,  moreover,  of  distinct  practical 
value.  No  one  could  read  it  without  learning  much,  and  to  the 
amateur  gardener  it  would  be  an  invaluable  help.  From  actual 
work  herself  Miss  Jekyll  has  gained  a  vast  store  of  experience, 
which  is  fully  and  freely  placed  at  the  disposal  of  her  readers  for 
their  guidance  and  assistance.  They  will  find  here  a  complete  record 
of  doings  in  wood  and  garden  from  January  to  December,  and  pre- 
sented in  a  wav  which  is  at  once  inspiring  and  entertaining.  We 
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are  glad  to  give  the  following  example  of  Miss  Jekyll's  prose,  which 
we  take  from  the  last  chapter  of  the  book,  entitled  "  Masters  and 
Men." 

"But  most  people  who  have  fair-sized  gardens  have  to  do  with  the 
middle  class  of  gardener,  the  man  of  narrow  mental  training.  The 
master,  who,  after  a  good  many  years  of  active  life,  is  looking  forward 
to  settling  in  his  home  and  improving  and  enjoying  his  garden,  has  had 
so  different  a  training,  a  course  of  teaching  so  immeasurably  wider  and 
more  enlightening.  As  a  boy  he  was  in  a  great  public  school,  where, 
by  wholesome  friction  with  his  fellows,  he  had  any  petty  or  personal 
nonsense  knocked  out  of  him  while  still  in  his  early  teens.  Then  he 
goes  to  college,  and  whether  studiously  inclined  or  not,  he  is  already  in 
the  great  world,  always  widening  his  ideas  and  experience.  Then 
perhaps  he  is  in  one  of  the  active  professions,  or  engaged  in  scientific 
or  intellectual  research.  .  .  .  He  may  be  at  the  same  time  culti- 
vating his  taste  for  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  searching  the  libraries 
and  galleries  of  the  civilised  world  for  the  noblest  and  most  divinely 
inspired  examples  of  human  work,  seeing  with  an  eye  that  daily  grows 
more  keenly  searching,  and  receiving  and  holding  with  a  brain  that  ever 
gains  a  firmer  grasp,  and  so  acquires  some  measure  of  the  higher  critical 
faculty.  He  sees  the  ruined  gardens  of  antiquity,  colossal  works  of  the 
rulers  of  Imperial  Rome,  and  the  later  gardens  of  the  Middle  Ages 
(direct  descendants  of  those  greater  and  older  ones),  some  of  them  still 
among  the  most  beautiful  gardens  on  earth.  He  sees  how  the  taste  for 
gardening  grew  and  travelled,  spreading  through  Europe  and  reaching 
England.  .  .  .  He  becomes  more  and  more  aware  of  what  great 
and  enduring  happiness  may  be  enjoyed  in  a  garden,  and  how  all  that 
he  can  learn  of  it  in  the  leisure  intervals  of  his  earlier  maturity,  and 
then  in  middle  life,  will  help  to  brighten  his  later  days,  when  he  hopes 
to  refine  and  make  better  the  garden  of  the  old  home  by  a  reverent 
application  of  what  he  has  learnt.  He  thinks  of  the  desecrated  old 
bowling  green,  cut  up  to  suit  the  fashion  of  thirty  years  ago  into  a  patch- 
work of  incoherent  star  and  crescent-shaped  beds ;  of  how  he  will  give 
it  back  its  ancient  character  of  unbroken  repose  ;  he  thinks  how  he  will 
restore  the  string  of  fish-ponds  in  the  bottom  of  the  wooded  valley  just 
below,  now  a  rushy  meadow  with  swampy  hollows  that  once  were  ponds, 
and  humpy  mounds,  ruins  of  the  ancient  dikes;  of  how  the  trees  will 
stand  reflected  in  the  still  water ;  and  how  he  will  live  to  see  again  in 
middle  hours  of  summer  days,  as  did  the  monks  of  old,  the  broad  backs 
of  the  golden  carp  basking  just  below  the  surface  of  the  sun-warmed 
water. 
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"And  such  a  man  as  this  comes  home  some  day  and  finds  the  narrow- 
minded  gardener,  who  believes  that  he  already  knows  all  that  can  be 
known  about  gardening,  who  thinks  that  the  merely  technical  part, 
which  he  perfectly  understands,  is  all  that  there  is  to  be  known  and 
practised,  and  that  his  crude  ideas  about  arrangement  of  flowers  are  as 
good  as  those  of  any  one  else.  And  a  man  of  this  temperament  cannot 
be  induced  to  believe,  and  still  less  can  he  be  made  to  understand,  that 
all  that  he  knows  is  only  the  means  to  a  further  and  higher  end,  and 
that  what  he  can  show  of  a  completed  garden  can  only  reach  to  an  aver- 
age dead-level  of  dulness  compared  with  what  may  come  of  the  life- 
giving  influence  of  one  who  has  the  mystery  of  the  higher  garden 
knowledge." 

From  Wood  and  Garden  we  turn  to  Mrs.  Brightwen's  Rambles 
with  Nature  Students,  and  find  a  work  equally  delightful  and  use- 
ful. Mrs.  Brightwen,  like  Miss  Jekyll,  arranges  her  book  under 
the  twelve  months  of  the  year,  and  treats  clearly  and  simply  of 
birds,  trees,  flowers,  fossils,  and  much  more  beside,  her  object  being 
to  help  intelligent  observers  to  understand  the  thousand  and  one 
things  that  they  may  see  in  a  country  walk.  The  value  of  her 
book,  which  we  think  can  hardly  fail  to  do  much  good,  is  increased 
by  its  excellent  series  of  illustrations. 

The  aim  of  the  two  books  we  have  been  noticing  is  identical, 
and,  broadly  speaking,  is  to  heighten  in  their  readers  the  love  of 
nature  and  out-door  life.  The  same  aim  is  claimed,  and  with  com- 
plete justice,  for  the  little  book  entitled  The  Open  Road,  which  has 
been  compiled  by  Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas.  This  is,  as  its  editor  claims, 
"  a  garland  of  good  or  enkindling  poetry  and  prose  fitted  to  urge 
folk  into  the  open  air.  and,  once  there,  to  keep  them  glad  they 
came."  Mr.  Lucas'  name  in  connection  with  a  book  of  this  nature, 
is  of  itself  a  sufficient  guarantee.  Those  of  us  who  arc  tamiliar 
with  his  "Book  of  Verses  for  Children,"  or  the  delightful  essays 
from  his  pen  which  have  appeared  in  the  Cornhill,  or  his  series  of 
"  Dumpy  Books  for  Children,"  would  wish  for  no  better,  and  our 
trust  is  amply  justified  in  the  present  instance.  The  Open  Road  is 
compiled  with  wonderful  taste  ami  judgment.  Mr.  Lucas  has  an 
almost  divine  gift  of  selection,  and  has  brought  together  a  most 
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fascinating  collection  of  passages  in  verse  and  prose,  many  of  which, 
though  of  rare  beauty,  are  comparatively  unknown.  How  many, 
for  instance,  are  familiar  with  "  A  Boy's  Prayer,"  by  the  Rev.  H. 
C.  Beeching? 

"  God  who  created  me 

Nimble  and  light  of  limb, 
In  three  elements  free, 

To  run,  to  ride,  to  swim: 

Not  when  the  sense  is  dim, 
But  now  from  the  heart  of  joy, 

I  would  remember  Him  : 
Take  the  thanks  of  a  boy." 

or  "  The  Woodlands  "  of  William  Barnes  ? 

"  O  spread  again  your  leaves  an'  flow'rs, 

Luonesome  woodlands !   zunny  woodlands ! 

Here  underneath  the  dewy  show'rs 

O  warm-air'd  spring-time,  zunny  woodlands. 

As  when,  in  drong  ar  oben  groun', 

Wi'  happy  buoyish  heart  I  voun' 

The  twitt'ren  birds  a'  builden  roun' 

Your  high-bough'd  hedges,  zunny  woodlands." 

If  these  were  the  only  two  gems  Mr.  Lucas  had  collected,  he  had 
merited  our  gratitude,  but  his  book  is  full  of  them,  and  no  one  can 
read  it  without  being  enriched  and  ennobled.  There  is  only  one 
author,  whose  inclusion,  in  such  a  collection,  we  think  open  to 
question.  We  refer  to  Mr.  Richard  le  Gallienne.  To  us  his 
verse  appears  empty  in  thought  and  insincere  in  expression.  It  is 
the  merest  trifling  with  words.  Posterity  will  never  use  the  word 
"  literature  "  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  le  Gallienne's  name. 
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Italy :  the  only  English  organ  for  Italians  and  Friends  of  Italy  in  the 
United  Kingdom.      12,  Dean  Street,  Soho,  IV. 

,HIS  is  a  new  monthly  which  is  meant  specially  for 
educated  Italians  living  in  England,  and  for  those  Eng- 
lish people  who  take  an  interest  in  Italy,  its  history, 
art,  and  literature.  The  first  number  appeared  in  July, 
and  the  fact  that  it  has  already  found  its  public  shows 
how  greatly  increasing  is  the  interest  in  things  Italian.  The  be- 
ginning of  the  study  of  Italian  in  England  dates  only  some  50  years 
back,  but  in  that  time  the  number  of  students  has  been  increasing 
at  an  enormous  rate  :  whi!e  there  has  been  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  interest  of  the  general  public,  especially  in  its  arts  and  litera- 
ture. The  value  of  the  paper  is  further  enhanced  by  a  series  of 
articles  for  beginners  in  Italian,  by  an  old  Birmingham  student, 
Talbut  Onions,  M.A. 
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ruskin  and        With  reference  to  the  paragraph  which  appeared  in 
our  last  issue  under  this  heading,  the  Rev.  J.  P. 
Faunthorpe,  M.A.,  of  Whitelands  College,  writes  as  follows  : — 

"I  very  strongly  dissent  from  the  statement  quoted  from  Mr.  Spur- 
geon's  Biography.  If  Mr.  Spurgeon  was  marked  by  any  characteristic, 
it  was  reverence  for  things,  names,  and  words  sacred,  and  I  for  one  do 
not  believe  that  he  ever  made  use  of  those  words  about  S.  Paul." 


education  In  connection  witn  Mr-  Devine's  article  on  "  Ele- 
mentary Schools  and  National  Character,"  which 
appears  in  the  present  number,  we  commend  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers  a  short  article  on  "  Popular  Education "  in  the  Ethical 
World  of  September  23.     We  extract  the  following  passage  : — 

"If  the  public  school  boy  is  a  higher  type  than  the  pupil  at  the 
higher-grade  school,  it  is  not  because  has  acquired  sounder  or  more 
useful  knowledge,  but  because  he  has  come  under  the  influence  of  better 

teachers As  things  are,  the  richly  endowed  schools  can 

command  the  best  article  in  the  way  of  teachers.  The  public  school- 
master, with  his  culture  and  liberality  of  thought,  is  not  valuable 
because  of,  but  in  spite  of,  his  classics.  His  recognized  business  is 
not  so  much  to  impart  classics  as  character." 


trustATI°NAL  T^e  fourtn  aRnual  report  of  the  National  Trust  for 
Places  of  Historic  Interest  or  Natural  Beauty,  has 
just  been  issued,  and  is  of  extreme  interest  and  importance.  It 
records  the  work  which  has  been  accomplished  during  the  year 
1898-9.  The  Trust  has  acquired  a  part  of  the  Wicken  Fen  in 
Cambridgeshire.  There  exist  in  this  Fen  some  lepidoptera  which 
occur  in  no  other  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  prevailing 
flora  are  rare  elsewhere.  The  strip  of  Fen  which  the  Trust  has 
been  able  to  purchase  is  about  two  acres  in  extent.     It  is  hoped 
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that  when  other  portions  come  into  the  market  the  Trust  will  be 
able  to  considerably  enlarge  this  small  property.  This  being  the 
first  instance  in  which  a  property  has  been  acquired  partly  on  the 
ground  of  its  scientific  interest,  the  Council  wish  to  point  out  the 
value  of  the  work  of  the  National  Trust  to  all  lovers  of  natural 
science,  and  to  express  a  hope  that  other  places  of  similar  interest 
may  in  time  become  the  property  of  the  nation. 

Arrangements  are  in  progress  for  the  conveyance  to  the  Trust 
of  the  site  and  remains  of  Duffield  Castle.  The  Castle  stands  on 
a  wooded  knoll,  rising  sheer  above  the  banks  of  the  Derwent,  and 
commanding  the  valleys  of  that  river  and  the  Ecclesbourne,  as 
they  leave  the  Peak  Country  to  descend  into  the  great  plain  of  the 
Midlands.  Through  the  generosity  and  public  spirit  of  the  Hon. 
F.  Strutt  and  Mr.  G.  Strutt  the  Castle  and  grounds  of  about  two 
acres  in  which  it  stands  are  to  be  dedicated  to  the  public  use,  the 
arrangements  contemplated  being  that  the  property  should  be  vested 
in  the  Trust,  and  managed  as  a  public  recreation  ground  by  the 
parish  council,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Trust. 

The  National  Trust,  through  the  kindness  of  Miss  Miranda 
Hill,  has  the  option  of  purchase  of  Idle  Hill,  in  Kent,  one  of  the 
points  of  the  green  sand  ridges  which  form  the  most  delightful 
highlands  on  the  south  of  London.  A  large  portion  of  the  necces- 
sary  sum  required  for  the  purchase  of  this  hill  has  already  been 
received. 

The  report  contains  the  record  of  much  other  useful  work 
which  has  been  accomplished  during  the  year.  Several  projects 
which  would  have  desecrated  English  scenery  without  benefiting 
anyone  save  the  jobber  and  the  speculator  have  been  defeated,  and 
and  the  usefulness  of  the  Trust  is  extending  in  many  directions. 
After  the  eloquent  appeal  on  its  behalf  which  Canon  Rawnsley 
made  in  our  last  number,  it  should  not  be  necessary  for  us  to  urge 
the  claims  of  the  Trust  upon  our  readers,  but  we  would  remind 
them  that  a  branch  has  been  formed  at  Birmingham,  with  the  Sec- 
retary  of  the  Ruskin  Society  as  honorary  secretary. 
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antiKESPEARE'S  This  is  the  title  of  an  article  which  is  given  a  promi- 
liberalism."  nent  place  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  New  Age.  We 
have  frequently  had  occasion  to  admire  the  splendid 
service  which  this  paper  has  rendered  to  the  cause  of  progress  and 
humanity,  and  this  increases  our  regret  that  it  should  have  admitted 
to  its  columns  an  article  so  grotesquely  absurd  as  the  one  in  ques- 
tion. We  think  one  brief  quotation  will  be  sufficient  to  justify  our 
remarks.  The  writer  is  wondering  what  justification  Browning  had 
for  claiming  Shakespeare  as  a  fellow-soldier  of  progress,  and  he 
proceeds  thus  : — "  In  the  Merchant  of  Venice  we  have  an  exhibition 
of  the  grossest  race  prejudice,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
author  guessed  that  there  was  anything  blameworthy  in  the  insults 
heaped  upon  the  Jew."  We  gather  from  the  address  under  his 
signature  that  the  writer  of  these  words  is  an  American.  We 
therefore  present  him  with  some  words  concerning  the  same  play 
written  by  another  American,  the  Rev.  H.  N.  Hudson,  one  of  the 
ablest  editors  of  Shakespeare  the  world  has  seen  : — 

"Whatever  local  or  temporary  question  may  have  suggested  the 
theme,  the  work  strikes  at  once  upon  cords  of  universal  and  perpetual 
interest:  if  it  fell  in  with  any  prejudices  or  purposes  of  the  time,  this 
was  to  draw  men's  thoughts  the  more  surely,  because  secretly,  into  the 
course  and  service  of  truth;  to  open  and  hold  their  minds,  without 
letting  them  know  it,  to  grave  solemn  lessons  of  wisdom  and  humanity; 
thus,  like  a  wise  master  builder,  using  the  transient  and  popular  for  the 
building  up  of  the  permanent  and  beautiful.  It  is  this  power  of  causing 
that  men  be  really  elevated  while  thinking  they  are  but  pleased  ;  of 
raising  us  above  our  self-ends  by  seemingly  ministering  to  them  ;  that 
often  renders  poetry  so  much  more  effectual  for  moral  instruction  than 
lectures  or  sermons :  these,  by  telling  men  they  ought  to  be  better, 
are  apt  to  foster  in  them  the  conceit  that  they  arc  so;  whereas  the 
other,  even  because  it  does  not  tell  them  this,  is  more  apt  to  make 
them  so:  in  a  word,  it  instructs  them  all  the  better  forasmuch  as  it  does 
not  stir  up  in  them  any  fancy  that  they  have  been  instructed." 
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Bookseller  and  Publisher. 
NEW  PUBLICATIONS,    1898-99. 

LORD  LEIGHTON.  An  illustrated  record  of  his  Life  and  Works,  by  Ernest 
Rhys.      12  Photogravures  and  83  other  illustrations.     25/-  net. 

SIR  EDWARD  BURNE-JONES.  A  Record  and  Review^  by  Malcolm  Bell, 
a  cheaper  edition  with  the  original  illustrations.     7/6  net. 

CARLYLE'S  "SARTOR  RESARTUS,"  with  80  Illustrations  by  E.  J.  Sulli- 
van.    6'-,  net  4  6. 

THE  WORKS  OF  LADY  BUTLER:  being  the  Art  Annual  for  1898,  with 
Photogravure  and  other  Illustrations.     Paper  2/6,  net  1/11,  cloth,  gilt  edges 

5'-   net  3/9- 
THE  FRANK  LOCKWOOD  SKETCH  BOOK:  a  selection  of  Sketches  by 

the  late  Sir  Frank  Lockwood.     Oblong  royal  4to  10 '6,  net  8/-. 
LONDON  TYPES,  BY  WILLIAM  NICHOLSON.  '  Quatorzains  by  W.  E. 

Henley.      5'-,  net 
HIGHWAYS  AND  BYWAYS  OF  NORTH  WALES.     By  E.  J.  Bradley, 

Illustrated  by  Hugh  Thomson  and  Joseph  Pcnncll.     6,'-,  net  4/6. 
THE  TEMPLE  EDITION  OF  DICKENS.     A  new   pocket  edition  pub- 
lished   by    Dent,    uniform    with    "The    Temple    Scott"    and    "Temple 

Classics,"  with  a  coloured   frontispiece  in  each  volume.     Cloth    \\6  each, 

leather  2/-  each.      Pickwick  Papers,  3  vols,  (ready)' 
THE    LIFE   OF   DR.    DAI.K.     By  his  son,  A.  W.  W.  Dale,   M.A.,   with 

Portrait.      1  }  _-,  net  106. 
A   LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE.     By  Sidney  Lee.     7  6,  net  5  S. 
WILD  LITE  AT  HOME:  How  to  Study  and  Photograph  it.     By  Richard 

Kearton.     With  100  Illustrations  from  Photographs.      6/-,  net  4  6. 
A  FLORAL   PHANTASY    IN    AN    OLD  ENGLISH  GARDEN.     With 

facsimile  reproductions  of  48   full-page  water-colour  drawings  by  Walter 

Crane.      I0/6,  ttel 

SIX  NEW  NOVELS. 

AV1AV1N.     By  Theodore  Watts-Du:  .  net  4  6. 

THE  <  >PEN  I  1  ION.     By  C.  F.  Raimond.     6  -,  net  4  6. 

AI'TFRV, 

IDOLS.     By  the  Auth  »•  of  u  Derelici  ."     6/-,  net  4  6. 

FAR  IN  THE   F<  WEST.     By  the  Author  of  "Hugh  Wynne."     6/-,  net  4/6 

SI  FLANK  A.     By  the  Author  of  "Ouo  Vadis."     4i'6  net. 

C.  Combridgc,  4  and  5,  New  Street,  and 

Five  Ways,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 
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